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The  Editor  has  long  been  persuaded  that  a  brief  and 
compendious  Hand-Book  of  the  Greek  Drama 
would  be  welcomed  by  all  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  Classical  Tuition.  The  present  work  is  one 
which  aims  rather  at  simple  statement  than  at  deep 
or  original  views :  in  fact  to  the  latter  it  makes  no 
pretensions.  He  has  appended  to  the  work  a  brief 
abstract  or  analysis  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  a 
treatise  which,  he  fears,  is  but  little  studied  in  com- 
parison of  its  deserts,  and  of  which  he  purposes  to 
bring  out  an  edition,  with  English  notes,  if  he  meets 
with  encouragement  from  those  who  are  better  able 
than  himself  to  judge  of  the  want  of  such  a  work. 

He  has  in  conclusion  to  express  his  regret  at  the 
long  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of 
his  little  work;  which  he  now  sends  forth  to  the 
public  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  judged  a  useful 
addition  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  day. 


'I      z^        28.  Old  Burlington  Street,  London, 
^  June  12.  1856. 
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Hipponax,  an  Ephesian,  a  writer  of  iambics,  flourished 
in  the  times  of  Croesus  and  Solon. 

Thespis  first  exhibited  tragedy. 

Birth  of  ^schylus. 

Choerilus  first  exhibited  tragedy. 

Melanippides,  a  dithyrambic  writer,  flourished.  ^ 

Birth  of  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet 

Phrynichus,  the  tragic  poet. 

Institution  of  the  x^P^^  avlpwv. 

Epicharmus  perfected  comedy  in  Sicily,  long  before 
Chionides  exhibited  at  Athens  :  he  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hiero,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  97. 

^schylus,  aged  25,  first  exhibits. 

Birth  of  Sophocles. 

JEschylus  present  at  Marathon  :  aet  35. 

Chionides,  an  Athenian,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy, 
first  exhibits. 

Dinolochus,  a  Syracusan  or  Agrigentine. 

Epicharmus  continues  to  write  comedy. 

Myles,  or  Mylus,  a  comic  poet,  exhibits  at  Athens. 

^schylus  gains  the  prize  in  tragedy. 

Birth  of  Achaeus,  the  tragic  writer. 

Chcerilus  had  now  exhibited  tragedy  40  years ;  Phry- 
nichus near  30  years. 
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Birth  of  Euripides. 

The  Nacof  of  Epieharmus  represented. 

Phrynichus  i^ictor  in  tragedy. 

Simonides,  set.  80,  gains  the  prize  apdpwv  x^PV* 

^schyli  Uepdai,  ^schylus  gained  the  prize  with  the 
Phineus,  Persse,  Glaucus  Potniensis,  and  the  Pro- 
metheus Igniter,  a  satiric  drama. 

First  tragic  victory  of  Sophocles  over  -^schylus.  One 
of  the  pieces  exhibited  was  probably  the  TpinTdXefios 
aarvpLKSs, 

Death  of  Simonides,  set.  90. 

^schyli  'Opcareia;  the  Agamemnon,  Choephori,  and 
Eumenides. 

Death  of  ^Eschylus,  set.  69. 

Euripides  exhibited  his  XleAzciSey,  set.  25,  and  gained  the 
third  prize. 

Aristarchus,  a  writer  of  tragedies,  of  which  he  exhibited 
70,  and  was  twice  successful ;  he  lived  more  than  100 
years. 

Cratinus,  famous  as  a  comic  writer. 

Ion  of  Chios  began  to  exhibit  tragedy. 

Crates,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

Cratinus  exhibits  his  'Apxi^oxoi. 

Achseus  and  Sophocles  exhibit  tragedy. 

Euripides  gains  the  prize  in  tragedy. 

A  decree  to  prohibit  comedy. 

Sophocles  was  employed  with  Pericles  in  the  Samian 
war. 

Sophocles  becomes  a  general,  set.  57. 

The  prohibition  of  comedy  is  repealed. 

Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  conquers.     Three  victories  of 
Cratinus  are  on  record  after  the  repeal  of  the  decree 
to  prohibit  comedy.    He  gained  the  second  prize  with 
the  X€iiuLaC6fjL€voi,  b.c.  425,  and  with  the  :^drvpot,  B.c* 
424.     And  the  first  prize  with  the  Uvrivri,  B.C.  423. 

Phrynichus,  the  comic  poet,  first  exhibited. 

Lysippus,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the  prize. 

Hermippus  prosecuted  Aspasia-^Callias. 
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Euripidis  M^Scia.  Arg.  Med.  ^Mix^t)  M  TlvBolipov 
&PX0VT05  Karh  rrjv  oyho-qKOcrT^v  kPdSjjLTjv  oXvixirid^Oy 
TTpanos  Evcpopiccu  •  Seurepos  l,o(poK\rJ5 '  rplros  EvpLirl^Tis. 
M-^Seia,  *iAo/CTi^T7?s,  AIktvs,  ®€piara\  ffdrvpoi.  The 
Philoctetes  is  noticed  by  Aristoph.  Acham.  424. 
Aristomenes  began  to  exhibit.  Aristomenes  exhi- 
bited the'A5^7jToy,  b.  c.  388.  So  that  he  wrote  comedy 
upwards  of  40  years,  during  the  whole  time  of  Ari- 
stophanes. 

Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  ridiculed  Pericles,  after  the 
first  invasion  of  Attica. 

Eupolis  and  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poets,  exhibit.     Eu- 
polis  was  probably  born  about  B.C.  446,  and  was  nearly 
of  the  same  age  as  Aristophanes. 
428       88     Euripidis  'linr6\vTos  (rr^(pavT)<p6pos.    The  first  exhibitions 

of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  Phrynichus,  Eupolis,  and  Pherecrates. 

Aristophanis  AairaKels, 

Aristophanis  BafivXcavioi.     Hermippi  ^opyLO(p6poi. 

Aristophanis  'kx^-pv^'^s.  Arg.  Acharn.  ihMx^r]  ^ir\  Eu* 
Qv^iiyLov  &PXOPTOS  iu  Arivalois*  [  Anthesterion,  or  Fe- 
bruary :]  irpooros  ^v  ^evrepos  Kpar7vos  Xetjuofoftci'oxs. 
Tplros  Eijiro\is  Nou/xrjj/iats.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

Aristophanis  'iTTTreTs.  Arg.  Equit.  idL^dxBrj  rh  SpS/xa  ivl 
^TpaTOK\€ovs^  &PXOVTOS  ^7]jj.oaia  €ts  A^vaia,  8«*  ainov  rod 
'Api(TTO(pdvovs,  TTpwTos  i^Ka'  d^vrepos  Kparlvds  Sart;- 
poLs  •  rpiros  ^ApiaTOficurjs  ^OKocpvpfiois. 

Aristophanis  at  irpwrat  Ne^eAa*.  Cratinus  conquered 
with  the  UvTiPTj,  and  died  soon  after  his  victory,  set. 
97.     Ameipsias  was  second  with  the  k6ui/os. 

Aristophanis  ^<t>iJK€s  :  and  at  devrepai  N€<J)€Aa«. 

Eupolidis  MapiKus  and  K6\aK€s, 

Pherecratis  "Aypioi.     Eupolidis  Avt6\vkos  and  'AtrrptiTci;- 


424       89 


90 


/  roi. 


416       91 


Aristoph.  Eip^x/7?.     In  the  13th  year  of  the  war:  Pac. 

990.     Tpvx^H-^B'  ^^V  Tpia  koX  5e/c'  Itt;. 
Agathon  gains  the  tragic  prize. 
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415 
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91 
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Xenocles  irp^ros  OlSiwo^iy  AvKdovi,  BAkxclI'S,  ^ABafxaurt 
aaTvpiKcfi,  Euripides  ^evrcpos  'A\€^dvbpa>,  UaXafxij^rit 
Tpepdai,  ^i(Tv<p(p  aarvpiKf.  ^lian.  V.  H.  ii.  8.  Ar- 
chippus,  the  comic  poet,  gained  his  single  prize  in  this 
Olympiad. 

414  Aristoph.  'AfKpidpaosi  "'OpmOes.     Arg.  Avium  IL  ihddx" 

0ri  irri  Xa^plov  Apxovros  eis  Hctv  5td  KaWio-rpdrov,  ts 
^v  BcjjTcpos  To75  *'Opviai  •  irpMTOS  'A/A€ii///as  K(afxaaTa7s ' 
rplros  ^pvPLXos  MovorpoircM), 

413  Hegemonis  Thasii  TiyaurofiaxioL,  on  the  day  on  which 

news  arrived  of  the  defeat  in  Sicily.  Hegemon  was 
contemporary  with  Cratinus,  and  was  the  first  who 
introduced  parody  on  the  stage.  Aristot.  Poet.  3. 
'HyfijULoui/,  6  ras  Trapepblas  irpooTos  7roi'f}(Tas,  He  was  pro- 
tected by  Alcibiades. 

412       92     Euripidis  'Avdpofi4da, 

411  Aristophanis  Ava-icrpdrri  and  ©ecfiocpopid^ovaai. 

409  Sophoclis  ^i\oKT'f}T7js. 

\  408       93     Euripidis  'Opeo-rrys.     Aristophanis  UXovros  a\ 

407  Strattidis  ^ AvOpwiroppaiaT-qs,     Sannyrionis  Aca/drj. 

Birth  of  Antiphanes,  a  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. 

406       93     Death  of  Euripides,  in  the  archonship  of  Callias,  at  the 

age  of  75  years.     In  this  year  the  expense  of  the 

dramatic  exhibitions  was  divided  between  two  x^pvyoi, 

\    405  Death  of  Sophocles,  aet.   90.     Thom.  Mag.   vit   Eur. 

(paalv  iirl  rf  aKova/xari  ttjs  Eifpnrldov  reXcvrijs  ^ocpO" 
fcAea  avrhv  fxev  KoiX  <paihv  ij/^ebvaOai  x^'^^^^ '  '''^^^  ^^ 
ifiTOKpirhs  ahrov  atTTecpavcarovs  r(p  rSrc  eiaayay^'iv  irphs 
rhv  d7wi'a*  he  died  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Bdrpa- 
Xoif  consequently  before  the  Lencean  festival  of  the 
year  of  Callias.  The  account,  therefore,  may  be  sus- 
pected, which  places  the  death  of  Sophocles  at  the 
season  of  a  tragic  victory.  And  that  which  supposes 
him  to  have  exhibited  tragedy  after  the  death  of  Eu- 
ripides is  equally  doubtful ;  unless  we  understand  this 
of  the  Aiovua-ia  rcfc  kut*  aypohsj  in  Posideon  of  the 
archon  Callias. 
Aristophanes  gained  the  first  prize  with  the  BdTpaxot  • 
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Phrynichus  the  second  with  the  Movtrai'  Plato  the 
third  with  the  K\€0(pwv.  lophon,  the  tragic  poet,  son 
'of  Sophocles,  was  still  living.  Antimachus  flou- 
rished. 

Cephisodotus,  or  rather  Cephisodorces,  gains  the  prize 
in  comedy.     He  was  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy. 

Sophoclis  OiUnovs  M  Ko\(&vep :  exhibited  by  his  grandson 
Sophocles,  the  son  of  Ariston. 

Telestes  gains  a  dithyrambic  prize. 

Astydamas,  a  tragic  writer,  first  exhibited.  Philoxenus, 
Timotheus,  and  Telestes,  dithyrambic  poets,  flou- 
rished. 

Sophocles,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  exhibited  in  his 

own  person  :  he  gained  12  victories. 

Strattidis  UordiuLiou 

Xenarchus,  the  mimographus,  son  of  Sophron,  flourished 
at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  during  the  Rhegian  war. 

Aristophanis  ^EKKKrja-idCovffai. 

Plato,  the  comic  poet,  exhibited. 

Aristophanis  U\ovto5  ff.  It  seems  that  there  was  now 
only  one  prize  for  comedy.  The  expense  of  tragedy 
also  seems  to  be  retrenched.  Two  tragic  x^P^y^^^ 
between  b.c.  394  and  bc.  388,  are  stated  to  have  cost 
5000  drachmae.  In  B.C.  410,  one  tragic  x^pvy^o,  cost 
3000.     Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  Bon.  p.  154.  30. 

Antiphanes  began  to  exhibit.  He  was  at  this  time  about 
20  years  of  age. 

Death  of  Philoxenus,  the  dithyrambic  poet. 

Anaxandrides,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

Eubulus  exhibited  comedy. 

Araros,  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  first  exhibited  comedy. 
Araros  had  been  introduced  to  the  public  by  his  father, 
13  years  before.  The  exhibitions  of  Eubulus,  Araros, 
and  Anaxandrides,  being  referred  by  the  grammarians 
to  the  101st  Olympiad,  and  those  of  Antiphanes  being 
after  the  98th,  we  may  infer  from  hence  the  period 
at  which  the  middle  comedy  was  reckoned  to  com- 
mence. 
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Astydamas  the  younger  gains  the  first  prize  in 
tragedy, 

Aphareus  began  to  exhibit  tragedy. 

Dionysius  gains  the  tragic  prize  with  the  hvrpa  ''EKTopos^ 

Alexis,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

Theodectes  of  Phaselis,  the  tragic  poet. 

Demosthenes  x^pvy^s  at  ihe  Dionysia  of  the  archon 
Thessalus, 

There  are  still  three  annual  festivals  of  Bacchus,  at 
which  dramatic  pieces  were  presented.  Demosth. 
Mid*  p«  517.  '6Tau  7}  TTo/xTT^  y  Tcf  Aiovv(T(^  iu  netpaif?, 
Kol  ol  KwiJ.ef>dol.  Koi  ol  Tpay(f)^ol,  koI  tj  iirl  Arjuaicf)  irofiir^^ 
Kal  ol  rpaycfi^oi,  Koi  ol  Kwimcfidol,  Kal  toIs  iv  darei  Aiouv" 
aloLS  7j  TTOfxn))  kolL  ol  TraTSes  Kal  6  Kwfios,  Kal  ol  KUfficpM, 
Kal  ol  Tfjayoj^ol,  And  they  are  mentioned  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred.  1.  ra  iv  U€tpai€7:  (at  which 
Euripides  had  exhibited :  ^lian.  V.  H.  ii.  13.  Uci- 
paiei  ay(aviQ>fi4vov  rod  Evpiiribov :)  otherwise  ra  Kar* 
aypovs.  2.  ra  A'f^vaia :  otherwise  ra  eV  Aifivais :  in 
Anthesterion.  Thuc.  ii.  15.  3.  tA  iy  "AcTei:  other- 
wise Aioviaia  Tpaycfj^oTs  Kaivo7s,  At  this  period  the 
expense  of  tragic  exhibitions  was  less  than  that  of  the 
Xophs  avdpwu,  Dem.  Med.  p.  565.  Tpay(pdo7s  Kexopii' 
yi\Ki  TTore  ovtos,  iyu)  §€  auAryraTs  avdpd<ri, 

Heraclides,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

Anaxandrides,  the  comic  poet,  exhibits. 

Antiphanes  still  exhibits  comedy ;  being  about  64  years 
of  age,  and  having  exhibited  more  than  40  years. 

Birth  of  Menander,  of  the  new  comedy;  he  lived  51 
years. 

Aphareus  exhibits  tragedy  till  this  year ;  in  28  years  he 
produced  37  or  35  tragedies. 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  restored  the  credit  of  comic  ex- 
hibitions at  the  Lensean  festival :  and  enacted  honours 
for  the  three  great  tragic  poets. 

Amphis  exhibits  the  Kovpis. 

Philippides,  the  comic  poet,  flourished :  he  was  one  of 
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the  six  who  were  selected  by  grammarians  as  standards 

of  the  new  comedy. 
Theodectes  was  already  dead  when  Alexander  visited 

Phaselis  (in  the  winter  of  his  first  campaign  in  Asia). 

where    he    honoured    his    memory   in  a  particular 

manner. 
Death  of  Antiphanes,  the  comic  poet,  set.  74. 
Stephanus,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 
Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy,  during  the  reign  of 

Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than  Menander.    He  lived 

to  the  age  of  96  or  97  years. 
'AyV*  Sp«M«  (TarvpiKou,  exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Alex- 
ander, on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  after  the  revolt 

of  Harpalus. 
Timocles,  the  comic  poet,  called  by  Pollux  x.  154.  rwv 

v€(DT€p(i}v  Tis,  continued  to  exhibit  comedy,  since  he 

ridiculed  the  leading  orators  for  taking  bribes  from 

Harpalus. 
Menandri  'Opyi] :  with  which  he  was  successful  j  being 

in  his  21st  year. 
Diphilus  of  Sinope. 
Alexldis  ^'Ittttos. 
Demetrius,  the  comic  poet. 
Anaxippus  flourished. 
Archedicus,   the   comic   poet,  was  contemporary  with 

Demochares,  whom  he  satirised. 
Philippides,  the  comic  poet,  ridiculed  the  honours  paid 
to  Demetrius  through  the  influence  of  Stratocles  the 
demagogue. 
Death  of  Menander. 
Posidippus  begins  to  exhibit. 

Sopater  of  Paphos  still  continued  to  exhibit  comedy.   He 
flourished  for  more  than  40  years. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


ORIGIN   OF   THE   GREEK   DRAMA. — IMITATION. —  RELIGIOUS 

FEELINGS. ^NATIONAL    CHARACTER. — ERA   IN   NATIONAL 

RELIGION.    —  ANTHROPOMORPHISM.  —  CONNECTION      OF 
^  *'  GRECIAN   ART   WITH   RELIGION. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  drama  ?  and 
how  came  It  to  attain  to  such  perfection  In  Greece  // 
alone  out  of  the  whole  ancient  world,  and  In  Athens 
alone  among  all  the  states  of  Greece  ?  What  was 
It  In  its  earliest  stage  of  existence  ?  By  what  steps 
was  It  fostered  and  developed  Into  maturity  ?  What 
was  Its  true  meaning  and  spirit  ?  what  Its  Influence 
upon  that  nation  by  which  It  was  so  tenderly  nur- 
tured ?  What,  In  a  word,  is  the  history  of  its  rise  and 
decay?  These  are  subjects  of  deep  and  living  In- 
terest alike  to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
poet ;  and  It  Is  to  questions  such  as  these  that  we 
purpose  to  give  some  answer  In  the  following  pages. 
First,  then,  as  to  Its  origin.     It  Is  at  once 'clear 
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that  we  cannot  for  one  moment  admit,  with  Hase 
and  other  writers,  that  the  mere  "  love  of  amuse- 
ment and  spectacle"*  is  a  principle  of  sufficient 
depth  and  strength  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
Grecian  drama.  The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  that 
innate  *^  love  of  imitation  "  f  to  which  so  many  phi* 
losophical  minds,  from  Plato  |  down  to  Copleston§  in 
our  own  day,  have  been  content  to  refer  it.  Nor, 
again,  even  if  we  take  a  wider  view  of  the  term 
fjbifiTjai^y  and  consider  it  as  equivalent  to  the  ^^  love 
of  expression "  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  Aristotle  |1 
and  almost  all  other  authors  have  done,  can  we 
think  that  an  adequate  solution  is  furnished  to  our 
question.  So  neither  can  we  assent  to  those  who 
would  regard  the  ancient  drama  as  devised  for  the 
special  purpose  of  *^  moulding  the  national  mind  to 
religion  and  morality,  by  purifying  and  elevating 
the  passions,  to  which  it  appeals  so  forcibly,  or  who, 

*  Hase's  Ancient  Greeks,  ch.  xx. 

f  "  If  a  love  of  imitation  and  a  delight  in  disguising  the  real 
person  under  a  mask  were  the  basis  upon  which  this  style  of  poetry 
was  raised,  the  drama  would  have  been  as  natural  and  as  universal 
among  men  as  these  qualities  are  common  to  their  nature.'*  — 
Muller,  Lit  of  Gr.,  ch.  xxi. 

%  Plato,  Rep.  iii.  p.  273.  §  Praelect.  Academ.,  iv. 

II  Poet.,  ch.  i. ;  iTroiroiia  5^  Koi  rj  rrjs  rpaycff^ias  irolrioiSy  eri  $€ 
KcafxccUa  kol  hLdupafifioTTOLrjTiK^  •  .  .  •  iraaai  Tvyxdvovaiv  odcrai  /xtju^o'cis 
T^  <Tvyo\ov,  What  Aristotle  meant  by  the  word  fiifiiicrus  here,  will 
be  best  understood  by  comparing  the  expression  in  chap,  xxiii., 
irepl  fxkv  ovv  rijs  Tpayepdias  ical  ttjs  iv  r^  irpdrT^iv  fxijj.i)(T^ci}S.  The  term 
fiipL^iada:,  in  this  sense,  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  annotators 
'*  imitando  exprimere."  Donaldson,  however,  understands  the  term 
as  equivalent  to  fiction  as  opposed  to  actual  facts.  Compare  Twin- 
ing's  Dissertation,  pp.  27.  37. 
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•with  Schlegel,  would  resolve  it  into  '^  a  feeling  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  excited  by  the  fortunes  of 
the  great  models  exhibited  to  us/'  or  to  our  ability 
"  to  trace  a  higher  order  of  things  impressed  upon 
the  ordinary  current  of  events  and  secretly  revealed 
in  them."  Still  less  can  it  be  held  that  a  mere  ^^  love 
of  strong  emotions  excited  in  the  breast "  *  is  an 
adequate  cause  of  tragic  pleasure." 

It  is  clear,  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
human  heart  and  human  passions,  and  have  also 
studied  the  religious  character  of  ancient  Greece, 
that  it  is  to  some  far  more  primary  and  elementary 
principle  of  man's  moral  nature  that  we  must  look, 
if  we  would  find  that  which  in  reality  gave  life  and 
being  to  the  drama  of  the  Greeks. 

The  truth,  then,  is  that,  as  in  fact  no  historical 
origin  can  be  assigned  to  the  drama  in  ancient  times, 
we  are  forced  to  refer  it  to  some  inherent  principle  of 
the  human  mind.  The  reader  will  already  have 
anticipated  our  meaning,  when  we  say  that  it  is  the 
religion  of  ancient  Greece,  as  modified  by  the  con- 
stitutional tendencies  of  the  national  and  especially 
the  Athenian  mind,  which  furnishes  the  only  satis- 
factory answer  to  our  inquiry. 

The  prominent  feature  of  religion,  as  it  appears  in 
the   earliest  period   of  a  nation's  existence,  is,  as. 
Wachsmiith  calls  it,  a  ^^  striving  after  objectivity," — » 
a  restless  desire  to  portray  the  abstract  and  unseen 

*  See  M*Dermott's  **  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Source  of 
Pleasure  derived  from  Tragic  Representations,"  1824. 
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in  concrete  and  visible  shapes  and  forms.  Now  this 
strong  principle  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
more  rude  and  uneducated  ages  of  both  national  and 
individual  existence.  And  the  first  idea  which 
powerfully  seizes  upon  the  mind  at  such  periods,  is 
the  idea  of  Deity,  as  recognised  in  his  attributes  of 
power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  in  the  outward 
manifestations  of  the  natural  world. 

Now,  if  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  true  of  nations 
in  general,  it  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  a  still 
more  striking  degree  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  From 
.the  earliest  times  their  "  singular  impatience  of  pure 
[thought,"*  their  love  of  marvel  and  of  fiction,  to- 
:ether  with  their  lofty  aspirations  after  the  beautiful 
and  the  true,  and  the  keenness  of  their  religious 
susceptibilities,  have  marked  out  their  race  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  religious  and  poetical  in  the  very 
Ihio-hest  desree.  Their  intense  love  of  the  fine  arts 
lent  a  very  powerful  assistance  to  their  efforts  to 
realise  the  unseen  world  ;  and  from  being  thus  con- 
nected with  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  religion,  the 
fine  arts,  in  their  turn,  received  an  impetus  in 
Greece  which  was  unknown  elsewhere.  To  the 
reli^iious  principle,  then,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  early 
progress  which  was  made  by  them  in  poetry,  in 
painting,  in  architecture,  and  in  music,  as  being 
so  many  obvious  methods  in  which  their  yearning 
after  the  unseen  Deity  found  its  natural  outward 
expression.      Here,   then,   in    that   same   principle 

♦  Donaldson's  Theatre  of  Greeks,  eh.  i. 
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which  peopled  eVery  wood,  and  fountain,  and  hill  of 
Hellas  with  beings  more  than  mortal,  in  the  in- 
fluence of  a  polytheistic  religion  upon  the  Hellenic 
mind,  —  here  do  we  find  the  key  that  unlocks  to  us 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Grecian  drama. 
Their  wide-spread  anthropomorphism  *,  their  love  of 
representing  the  unseen  Deity  under  the  human 
form,  though  with  features  and  proportions  of  ideal 
beauty,  was  the  true  parent  of  the  drama."^^  Hence 
came  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  archi- 
tecture, poetry,  and  music,  as  necessary  to  supply 
the  personal  Deity  with  a  worthy  temple,  and  to 
celebrate  his  praises  in  befitting  strains.  Hence 
Strabo  says  that  ^^  the  whole  province  of  poetry  is 
the  praise  of  the  Gods ;  "  f  and  hence  the  word  hymn 
(v/ivoi)  has  retained  even  down  to  our  own  days 
that  distinctive  meaning  which  points  out  its  original 
connection  with  religious  worship. 

Poetry,  then,  at  first,  was  the  mere  organ,  or 
rather  the  handmaid,  of  religion.  But  of  what  kind 
of  religion  ?  We  shall  see.  In  every  nation  X  the 
religious  mind  passes  through  several  successive 
stages.     At  first,  the  innate  idea  of  a  God  predomi- 


♦  See  Coleridge  on  the  Greek  Classical  Poets,  p.  15.  (ed.  1834)  : 
"  The  Greeks  and  Italians,  from  the  earliest  times  to  this  hour,  have, 
as  nations,  been  contradistinguished  from  the  northern  tribes  by  a 
more  sensuous  conception  of  the  Divinity,  and  by  a  craving  after  a 
visible  and  tangible  representation  of  Him  on  earth." 

f  Strabo,  x.  p.  468. 
'    X  We  speak,  of  course,  only  of  heathen  nations.  Where  a  revelation 
has  been  vouchsafed  by  God,  a  very  different  order  of  things  is  to 
be  discerned. 

« 
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nates ;  next  he  Is  worshipped  In  his  works,  that  is,  in 
the  visible  objects  of  nature;  poly theisM^S  the  next 
stage  in  the  religious  development  of  the  national 
belief;  then,  as  intelligence  advances,  and  as  the 
laws  of  nature  begin  to  be  understood,  the  mind 
ascends  from  a  worship  of  the  objects  of  nature  to  the 
worship  01  iho^Q powers  which  direct  its  course:  and 
the  step  from  the  worship  of  powers  of  a  material 
kind  to  that  of  powers  of  a  spiritual  kind  is  easy 
and  obvious.  "In  the  earlier  periods  of  Grecian 
polytheism,  the  former  worship  prevailed ;  the  latter 
at  a  subsequent  period.  The  early  deities  of  Hel- 
lenic worship  are  the  children  of  earth,  and  sky,  and 
ocean.  In  a  word,  the  Saturnian  gods  of  the  elder 
mythology  are  the  deified  powers  of  nature ;  while 
[in  the  mythology  of  the  later  poets  and  philosophers, 
jit  Is  spiritual  power  that  rules  the  world  from  the 
top  of  Olympus,  and  the  inferior  deities  are  the 
spiritual  faculties  of  man  personified  and  embellished. 
•  .  .  .  Anthropomorphism  takes  the  place  of 
a  deification  of  nature ;  the  popular  gods  are  invested 
with  personality,  and  have  a  common  origin  with 
their  worshippers ;  they  are  born,  bred,  and  nursed 
like  men,  but  immortal  still.  They  preside  over 
each  department  of  nature,  and  each  province  of 
art.  Dis  rules  over  the  abodes  of  the  departed, 
Posidon  over  the  ocean,  Zeus  over  the  land  and  sky. 
One  divinity  wakes  into  life  the  olive  and  the  corn ; 
another  has  charge  of  the  vine.  One  guides  the  day, 
from  his  chariot  with  golden  wheels ;  a  sister  deity 
walks  in  brightness  through  the  sky  by  night.     A 
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fountain  in  the  shade,  a  brook  leaping  down  the 
hills ;  a  sequestered  vale  fringed  with  trees,  a  lonely 
mountain  walled  in  with  savage  rocks, — each  is  the 
residence  of  a  god.  The  arts,  too,  have  their  patron 
deities.  Phoebus  Apollo  inspires  the  poet  and  the 
artist ;  the  Muses,  daughters  of  Memory  and  Zeus, 
fire  the  bosom  from  the  golden  urn  of  truth ;  Ares 
has  power  in  war ;  a  divinity  presides  over  agricul-j 
ture,  the  work  of  the  weaver,  the  flocks  of  the  shep-j 
herd,  and  every  art  of  life."  *  Every  nation,  city, 
and  family,  has  its  peculiar  god  —  its  Zeus,  its 
Athena,  or  its  Hera;  but  all  are  not  of  equal  might, 
and  One  is  king  over  all,  though  subject  himself  to 
the  supreme  power  of  unalterable  Destiny  or  Fate.^f' 
This,  then,  it  would  seem,  is  the  stage  of  nationali 
existence  and  religious  belief  during  which  a  nation's 
poetry  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion. And  it  was  precisely  during  this  period  in 
Grecian  history  that  the  drama  rose  into  importance 
and  flourished  most  vigorously  ;  just  as  it  is  from  the 
era  of  the  sophists  and  of  the  school  of  irreligious 
freethinkers  who  broke  up  the  system  of  national 
faith  at  Athens,  in  order  to  introduce  deities  of  a 
more  subtle  and  philosophic  kind,  %  that  we  may  date 
the  decay  and  downfal  of  Grecian  religion  and| 
Grecian  poetry  alike. 

*  Parker  on  Religion,  eh.  v. 

t  Herod,  i.  91.  t^v  Treirpw/JLCvrfv  fio7pav  a^vuuTov  icm  airocpvydeiv  Koi 
0€cp.  See  Baehr's  remarks  on  this  subject,  Comment.  12. ;  and  com- 
pare JEsch.  Prom.  Vinct.  515 — 518.   (Dind.) 

+  See  the  chapter  on  Euripides,  below. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  sister  arts  of 
rausic^  architecture,  and  painting,  as  constituting, 
together  with  poetry,  the  handmaids  of  religion  in 
Greece.  We  have  also  seen  how  closely  religion 
was  interwoven  with  the  very  life  of  the  Greek. 
But,  in  any  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Grecian 
drama,  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  take  no  notice  of 
another  cause  which  concurred  to  produce  it.  We 
mean,  of  course,  the  social  character  of  the  national 
mind,  and  especially  its  gay  and  joyous  disposition, 
its  power  of  sympathy,  and  the  exquisiteness  of  its 
taste  for  refined  and  intellectual  pleasure.  These 
found  their  fullest  development  and  satisfaction  in 
the  splendour  of  those  religious  festivals  which 
brought  the  nation  together  at  stated  periods  of  the 
>  year.  "  Gay  and  brilliant  as  the  over-arching  skies, 
the  Greeks,  from  the  first  dawn  of  civilisation,  had 
loved  to  meet  together  for  festal  enjoyment  —  the 
*dance,  the  song,  the  games.  Nature,  prodigal  in 
all  things  to  these  her  darling  children,  had  implanted 
in  them  so  exquisite  a  taste  and  so  great  mental 
activity,  that  the  intellectual  occupation  and  excite- 
ment which  give  durability  aind  soul  to  pleasure 
were  indispensable  even  amidst  the  throng  and 
tumult  of  their  gayest  assemblies.  Joyousness  was 
acceptable  to  the  gods;  and  joyous  sports  charac- 
terised all  the  festivals  which  the  gods  had  instituted 
while  on  earth,  in  their  tender  sympathy  with  human 
enjoyment.  The  god  being  propitiated  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice,  man  rested  from  his  labours,  and  the 
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holiday  was  kept  with  gaiety  and  animation."* 
There  was  an  soprr],  which  was  celebrated  with  the 
song  and  the  dance ;  and  even  when  this  rude  and 
primitive  form  of  the  festival  was  raised  into  the 
greater  solemnity  of  a  religious  spectacle,  these  more 
diffnified  and  refined  assemblies  still  retained  their 
characteristic  gaiety  and  cheerfulness.  And  especially 
was  this  the  case  with  the  susceptible  Athenians,  in 
whose  breasts  the  religious  element  and  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  prevailed  with  so  much  greater  vigour 
than  in  those  of  their  Dorian  brethren,  thus  leading 
them  proportionably  to  consecrate  to  the  love  and 
worship  of  God  the  best  and  fairest  productions  of 
art  and  genius.  It  was  doubtless  in  a  spirit,  not  of 
reproof,  but  of  refined  sympathy,  that  St.  Paul,  at  a 
far  later  period  of  history  than  that  to  which  we 
now  refer,  alluded  to  the  religious  tendencies  of  the 
Athenian  mind,  when  he  spoke  to  the  assembly  on 
the  Hill  of  Marsf  ;  and  it  was  this  peculiar  feature  of 
the  national  character  which  developed  the  drama  at 
Athens  to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  other  cities  o 
Greece. 


*  Ease's  Ancient  Greeks,  ch.  viii. 

t  Acts  xvii.      And   compare   the   remarks  of  Conybeare   and 
Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  406.  and  note. 
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CHAP.   11. 


EPIC,    LYRIC,    AND    DRAMATIC     POETRY   OF    GREECE. THE 

RHAPSODISTS.  —  ORIGIN     OP     THE     LATTER     FROM    THE 

WORSHIP   OF    BACCHUS. DORIC    FORM   OF    TRAGEDY. — 

WORSHIP     OF     APOLLO. — THE    DITHYRAMB.  —  WORSHIP 
OF    BACCHUS. LYRICAL   DRAMA. 

The  highest  energies  of  the  Grecian  mind,  as  we 
have  said,  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  At  first,  doubtless, 
this  worship  consisted,  as  Miiller  remarks  *,  ^^  chiefly 
in  mute  motions  of  the  body  and  symbolical  gestures, 
and  in  broken  ejaculations  expressive  of  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  worshippers."  The  first  outpourings 
of  poetry  were  simple  songs,  which  supplied  these 
same  excited  feelings  with  a  more  appropriate  form 
of  expression.  Songs,  relating  to  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year  at  which  each  festival  occurred,  gave  a 
natural  expression  to  the  religious  feelings  which 
these  seasons  called  forth,  —  the  periods  of  the  harvest 
and  the  vintage  being  celebrated  by  songs  of  joy  and 
gladness,  while  the  rites  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  and 
Ipossibly  of  Dionysus,  falling  in  the  winter,  as 
'naturally  suggested,  in  a  worship  mainly  directed  to 
the  phenomena  of  outward  nature,  the  song  of 
wailing  and  lamentation  for  the  departed  brightness 

*  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  iii. 
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and  splendtur  of  summer  days.  These,  at  first, 
were  sung  wildly  and  irregularly,  as  also  were  the 
glad  hyraenseal,  and  the  paean  of  Apollo,  and  the 
mournful  threnos,  and  the  dirge  called  by  the  name 
of  Linus.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  were  extem- 
^porised,  and  how  far  they  consisted  of  a  traditional 
form  of  words.  One  form  of  expression,  which  thei  > 
worship  of  the  gods  more  especially  employed,  was 
that  of  the  dance ;  and  the  chorus,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  so  much  hereafter,  so  far  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  music,  was  originally  the  level  space  set 
apart  in  towns  for  sacred  d^cgsjlM  other 
festivities.*  By  a  common  figure  of  speech,  the 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  body  of  youths 
and  maidens  who,  hand  in  hand,  performed  their 
graceful  and  expressive  dance  round  the  citharist. 
The  latter,  seated  in  the  midst,  sang  some  lay  of  the 
gods  or  heroes,  accompanying  himself  upon  the  cithara 
or  phorminx,  and  was  said  "to  begin  the  song 
and  the  dance,"  f  because  the  chorus  danced  in  concert 
with  his  measures,  regulating  their  gestures  and 
motions  in  accordance  with  the  subject  of  the  song. 
A  choral  dance  of  this  kind,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  described  by  Homer  as  worked  by  Vulcan  upon 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  hypor- 
cheme ;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  action  described  by 

*  XopSs  is,  etymologically,  the  same  word  as  x^P^^-  Hence  the 
Homeric  expression  \€iaiveiv  xopo^»  to  level  or  prepare  a  place  fori 
dancing ;  and  x^P^^^^  UuaL,  to  join  the  dance :  and  hence  cities 
haying  spacious  squares  are  called  ehpuxopoi. 

f  fjLoXTTTJs  ^^apx^iv,     Hom.  II.  xviii.  606. 
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the  song  was  at  the  same  time  outwardly  expressed 
with  mimic  gestures  by  certain  individuals^  who  came 
forward  for  that  purpose  from  the  body  of  the  chorus. 
This  description  of  choral  dance,  though  probably  in 
early  times  it  was  very  generally  in  use,  never  occurs 
in  later  periods,  except  in  connection  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo ;  and  to  it  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
I  hereafter. 

We  have  mentioned  the  citharlst,  and  the  lays 
which   he  sang  at  the  festivals   of  the    gods  when 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  choral  troop,  as  affording 
the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  choral  element  of  the  Greek 
drama.     To  trace  the  rise  of  the  other  element,  the 
dialogue,  our  readers  must  now  transfer  themselves 
in  mind  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  the  feasts 
in  the  halls  of  the  nobles  of  the  Homeric  times. 
They  will    remember,  especially  in   the   Odyssey, 
frequent  mention  being  made  of  the  6aL09  aoiBoSf  or 
*^  divine  minstrel,"  who  so  often  charmed  the  ear  of  the 
banqueters  by  the  singing,  or  rather  the  recitation,  of 
lays  of  gods  or  heroes.      ^^  Though  possessing  less 
authority  than  the  priests  ....  still,  as  servants  of 
the  Muses,  and  dedicated  to  their  pure  and  innocent 
worship,  the  minstrels  were  held  in  peculiar  esteem  *, 
and  always  held  an  important  post  at  every  festal 
banquet ;  for  the  song  and  the  dance  were  the  chief 


*  Thus  Ulysses,  at  the  massacre  of  the  suitors,  respects  the 
person  of  Phemius  their  aoihos  (Odyss.  viii.  479.  and  xxii. 
344.);  and  it  was  to  his  faithful  minstrel  that  Agamemnon  en- 
trusted his  wife  during  his  expedition  against  Troy.  {Odyss.  iii. 
1267.) 


ornaments  of  the  feast,  and  were  reckoned  the  highest 
pleasure  by  the  nobles  of  the  Homeric  age."  *  The 
songs  or  lays  which  they  sang  were  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  epos,  the  connection  of  which  with  the 
tragic  dialogue  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
explain. 

The  connection,  then,  between  epic  poetry  and 
the  banquets  of  the  nobles,  was  of  very  ancient  date 
in  Greece ;  and,  from  being  made  so  much  a  part  of 
their  social  life,  the  epos  lasted  down  to  a  period 
much  more  recent  than  the  Trojan  war,  and  only 
perished  with  the  downfal  of  the  ancient  monar- 
chies. The  spirit  of  epic  poetry  was  strictly  monar- 
chical, and  wholly  opposed  to  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  civil  freedom  which  in  aftertimes  became  the 
master  principle  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  ^^  It  is  clear,'* 
observes  Miiller,  ^^  that  the  Homeric  poems  were 
intended  for  the  especial  gratification  of  princes,  not 
of  republican  communities  ....  and  though  Homer 
flourished  some  centuries  later  than  the  heroic  age, 
which  appeared  to  him  like  some  distant  and  mar- 
vellous world,  from  which  the  race  of  man  had 
degenerated  both  in  bodily  strength  and  courage, 
yet  the  constitutions  of  the  different  states  had  not 
undergone  any  essential  alteration,  and  the  royal 
families,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  still  ruled  in  Greece  and  in  the  colonies  of 
Asia  Minor.  To  these  princes  the  minstrels  naturally 
turned,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  acquainted 

• 

♦  Miiller,  Literature  of  Greece,  eh.  iv. 
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with  the  renown  of  their  forefathers ;  and  whilst  the 
pride  of  these  descendants  of  heroes  was  flattered, 
epic  poetry  became  the  instrument  of  the  most 
various  instruction,  and  was  adapted  exclusively  to 
the  nobles  of  that  age."  * 

But  the  recital  of  epic  poetry  was  customary,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  not  only  at  the 
feasts  of  the  nobles,  but  also  at  those  poetical  con- 
tests which  formed  part  of  the  proceedings  at  public 
festivals.  Those  who  entered  these  poetical  contests 
were  called  rhapsodists  (paylrcpSoc),  f  a  term  which 
seems  gradually  to  have  superseded  the  Homeric 
name  of  bards  (aoiBol).  As  the  term  itself  denotes, 
these  rhapsodists  recited  continuous  portions  of  their 
epic  lays  with  an  even  and  continuous  flow,  though 
probably  in  a  sonorous  recitative  approaching  to  a 
high-pitched  chaunt,  with  some  simple  and  expressive 
modulations  of  the  voice,  and  without  any  musical 
accompaniment.!  The  poems  which  these  rhapso- 
dists recited  were  doubtless  partly  their  own,  and 
partly  borrowed  from  traditional  sources;  but  in 
either  case,  as  the  use  of  letters  had  not  yet  been  in- 

*  Miiller,  Literature  of  Greece,  ch.  iv.  f  ^T^i^- 

t  The  phorminx  was  used  in  the  introduction  (aval3o\^),  and 
merely  served  to  give  to  the  voice  the  necessary  pitch.  **  In  the 
present  day,"  says  Miiller,  *'  the  heroic  lays  of  the  Servians,  who 
have  most  faithfully  retained  their  original  character,  are  delivered 
in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice  by  wandering  minstrels,  after  a  few  in- 
troductory notes,  for  which  the  gurla,  a  stringed  instrument  of  the 
simplest  construction,  is  employed." — Lit.  of  Greece,  ch.  iv.  This 
description  is  identical  with  that  which  a  great  noble  of  the  Homeric 
age  in  Greece  would  give  of  a  rhapsodical  recitation  of  his  own 
day. 


troduced,  they  must  have  been  entirely  lecited  from 
memory.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  their 
recitation,  from  first  to  last,  was  chaunted  in  hexa- 
meter verse,  since  that  was  the  only  regular  form 
assumed  by  poetry,  whether  of  the  epic  or  of  the 
lyric  school,  until  at  least  the  7th  century  B.C. 

But  while  the  lays  of  bards  and  rhapsodists  were 
thus  cheering  the  festive  halls  of  princes  and  nobles, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  a 
parallel  development  was  taking  place  in  the^  ^7^3^ 
chorus.;  and  of  this  it  is  time  to  take  notice.  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  dance,  and  not  singing 
or  music,  was  the  province  of  the  chorus,  and  that 
the  latter  was  always  connected,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  especially  of 
Apollo.  Now,  at  all  events  in  historic  times,  Apollo 
was  the  distinctive  god  of  the  Dorian  race ;  and  ac-^ 
cordingly  it  was  in  the  Doric  states  of  Greece  that 
the  chorus  first  assumed  a  position  of  importance. 
Apollo  was  at  the  same  time  also  the  god  of  music 
and  the  god  of  war.  The  leading  feature  of  a  Dorian 
state  was  its  military  organisation.  To  this  end 
every  separate  portion  of  the  system  was  made  to 
contribute ;  to  it  all  education  and  every  civil  insti- 
tution were  referred ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that, 
among  the  Dorians,  the  chorus  too  was  intimately 
connected  with  it.  "  The  Dorians'  chorus  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons  who  formed  their  battle 
array.  The  best  dancers  and  the  best  fighters  were 
called  by  the  same  name  (rrpvXss^);  the  back  rows  in 
each  were  called  the  light-armed  (yjrcXsh);  and  the 
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figures  of  the  dance  were  called  by  the  same  name  as 
the  evolutions  of  the  army."  *  This  Doric  chorus, 
then,  whose  motions  in  honour  of  Apollo  were  ac- 
companied by  the  lyre,  was  the  parent  of  the  choral 
element  of  the  Grecian  drama.  But  its  style  and 
expression  was  not  always  uniform  and  unvaried. 
On  the  contrary,  it  employed  three  different  kinds  of 
choral  dance,  each  of  which  was  expressive  of  a  dif- 
ferent feeling,  namely,  the  Pyrrhic^  the  Gymno- 
pcedic,  and  the  Ilyporcheme.  Of  these  the  two  former 
.Were,  originally  at  least,  more  of  a  gymnastic  than 
of  a  mimetic  or  expressive  character,  while  the 
latter,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  dance  expressing, 
by  appropriate  gestures,  the  words  of  the  poem  to 
which  it  was  an  accompaniment.  When,  however, 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  introduced  at  a  later 
period,  a  mimic  spirit  was  infused  into  the  two  former 
dances  also ;  and  thus  eventually  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  Pyrrhic,  the  staid  and  stately  gymnopaedic, 
and  the  vivid  hyporcheme,  were  developed  respec- 
tively into  the  three  corresponding  dances  of  scenic 
poetry,  the  satiric,  the  stately  Emmeleia  of  tragedy, 
and  the  comic. 

But  if  the  chorus  was  originally  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
connection  in  later  times  with  that  of  the  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus  of  Athens  and  the  Ionian  race?  We 
shall  see.  The  Dorians,  when  they  conquered  any 
country,  introduced  the  worship  of  their  own  gods, 

•  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq.,  Art.  "  Chorus."    See  also 
Miiller's  Dorians,  iii.  12.  §  10.,  iv.  6.  §  4. 
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but  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  unite  it  with 
the  religion  which  they  found  established  in  their 
settlements.  Thus,  even  Apollo  was  not  originally 
one  of  the  Dorian  gods,  but  a  deity  of  the  Achaean  t, 
race,  on  whose  settlements  in  Laconia  they  had 
seized.  And  just  as  they  naturalised  Apollo  by 
identifying  him  with  one  of  their  ancestral  deities, 
so  also  they  acted  in  the  case  of  Dionysus.  And  as 
at  Sparta  they  adored  Apollo  and  a  sister  deity  of  a 
cognate  name*,  just  so  the  ancient  Pelasgi  in  Greece 
and  Italy  worshipped  two  equivalent  deities  under  ^ 
the  titles  of  Helios  and  Selene  f,  while  their  de- 
scendants, at  a  more  recent  period,  adored  the  veryj  ^ 
same  powers  of  nature  under  the  names  of  Dionysus! 
or  Bacchus,  and  Deo  or  Demeter.  The  former  of 
these  was  the  sun-god,  the  latter  the  moon  :  viewed 
in  another  light,  the  former  was  the  god  of  fertility 
and  generation,  and  hence  of  the  vine;  the  latter 
represented  the  fertile  earth,  from  which  the  vine 
sprang  up.  By  a  further  stretch  of  poetical  inven- 
tion, the  sphere  of  his  influence  was  enlarged,  not 
only  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  but  also  in  the  lower 
world ;  hence  comes  the  double,  and  apparently  con- 
flictino-,  character  of  his  worship,  whiah  we  shall 
hereafter  have  to  notice.  "  Bacchus,  the  bright  and 
merry  god,  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the  black 
Orphic  rites.     The  god  of  life,  he  is  also  the  god  of 

♦  Probably  Apella ;  see  Miiller's  Dorians,  ii.  eh.  9.  §  2.  and  notes. 

t  '"HAtQs  and  ^eArjvn  are  connected^  like  v\v  and  Sylva ;  Sol  and 
(Se)  Luna  are  the  same  words  under  another  form. —  Donaldsorif 
Greek  Theatre,  p.  14.  note. 
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death.    The  god  of  light,  he  is  also  the  ruling  power 
in  the  nether  regions."  * 

Such  being  the  double  character  of  Dionysus  him- 
[self,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  his  worship  ex- 
hibited a  similar  double  form.     As  the  god  of  light 
and  life,  he  was  worshipped  with  mirth  and  revelry, 
iwhile  as  an  infernal  deity  his  sufferings  were  loudly 
land  impressively  bewailed.     The  worship  of  such  a 
i deity  must  of  necessity  have  been  one  of  mimic  ex- 
i  pression ;  and  so,  "  if  the  sun  and  the  ever-revolving 
i  lio-hts  of  heaven  were  fit  emblems  and  suggestions  of 
I  a  heavenly  deity,  the  circling  dance  of  Sileni  and 
;  satyrs  round  the  blazing  altar  was  an  obvious  copy 
I  of  the  original  symbols,  and  an  equally  apt  repre- 
isentation  below.  The  Sileni,  or  deities  of  the  running 
'streams,  were  the   appropriate   companions  of  the 
igod,  as  types  of  the  productive  and  life-giving  ele- 
ment of  water,   while  the    satyrs   were    grotesque 
representations  of  the   original  worshippers  of  the 
god  himself,  dressed  up  fantastically  in  the  skin  of 
the  goat,  which  they  had  sacrificed  upon  his  altar  as 
a  welcome  offering. 

Such,  then,  was  the  elementary  worship  of  Diony- 
sus or  Bacehus ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
dances  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  those  of  Apollo,  were 
military  f?  and  to  some  extent  gymnastic :{:,  we  see  at 
once  how  readily  the  two  separate  pairs  of  deities 
became  united  at  Sparta,  and  how  the  worship  of 
the  one  became  to  some  extent  merged  in  that  of 

*  Donaldson,  Greek  Theatre,  ch.ii.  p.  15. 

t  Strabo,  p.  466.  t  Paus.  iii.  13.  7, 
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the  other.  The  choral  poetry  used  in  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  among  the  Ionian  race  was  called  the 
dithyramb.  It  was  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  strain, 
of  a  melancholy  cast,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  accompanied  by  the  flute ;  and  the 
subject  of  it,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  best 
authorities  * ,  was  invariably  the  birth  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  infant  Bacchus.  This  choral  song  the 
Dorians  seized  on  as  a  connecting:  link  between  the 
two  religious,  when  they  adopted  the  worship  of  the 
Ionian  Dionysus. 

It  is  with  this  mysterious  dithyramb,  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  that  the  earliest  efforts  of  tragedy 
are  connected.  Arion,  who  so  far  improved  the 
former  that  he  is  even  said  to  have  been  its  author, 
is  called  by  the  father  of  history  '^the  inventor  of 
the  tragic  style."  f  This  expression  itself  is  certainly 
vague  and  undefined  enough  ;  the  best  solution,  pro- 
bably, is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  sug- 
gests that  by  the  rpayi/cbs  rpoiros  is  meant  the  in- 
troduction of  satyrs  (called  crdrvpoc,  TirvpoCf  and 
rpdyoi,)  into  the  dithyramb ;  a  step  which  brought  it 
nearer  to  the  confines  of  tragedy.  An  approximation 
to  it  was  also  made  by  the  lyric  drama,  which  took 
the  sufferings  of  Bacchus  as  its  theme,  and  was 
danced  by  the  cyclic  chorus,  though  it  was  accom- 
panied by  the  lyre  instead  of  the  flute,  and  substi- 
tuted staid  measures  and  regular  action  for  the  wild 

'•'  Plato,  de  Leg.  iii.  700.  B. :  Aiopvaov  yiv^cris    .    .    .    diOvpafi^os 

\€y6fJL€V0S, 

t  Herod,  i.  23.  :  rpayiKov  rpdnov  ^vpeTri?^ 

C  2 
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and  impressive  movements  of  the  elder  Bacchic 
poetry.  After  a  time  the  subject  of  Bacchus  was 
dropped,  and  the  lays  of  other  heroes  were  intro- 
duced in  its  stead,  so  that  in  course  of  time  the  di- 
thyramb and  the  lyric  drama  may  be  supposed  to 
have  coalesced. 

How,  then,  did  this  lyrical  drama  differ  from 
tragedy  itself?  As  we  learn  from  Athenaeus*,  it 
had  no  regular  actors  {yiroKpLTai)^  as  distinct  from 
the  chorus.  But  if  so,  then  why  was  it  called  a 
drama  ?  Because  it  was  mimetic,  and  contained  the 
first  rudiments  of  action.  A  comparison  of  certain 
passages  of  Homer  satisfactorily  shows  us  that  the 
leader  or  exarchus  of  this  chorus  held  a  very  marked 
and  important  post,  and  that  he  not  only  led  off  the 
dance  itself,  but  began  the  song  or  lamentation  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  The  exarchus  of  the 
dithyramb,  too,  recited  the  ode  in  the  first  person ; 
the  chorus  danced  round  the  blazing  altar  to  the  tune 
of  his  song ;  and  before  the  song  began,  he  played  a 
voluntary  or  prelude,  called  Trpoolficov  or  (f>polfjLcov,  — 
the  very  same  term  which  was  applied  to  his  leading 
dance  as  exarchus.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  remark  of  Aristotle  f^  and  of  Plato 
too,  that  tragedy  was  at  first  autoschediastic  (i.  e. 
that  it  employed  extempore  effusions),  and  that  it 
was  commenced  by  those  who  led  off  the  dithyramb ; 
the  coryphaeus  or  exarchus  relating  short  fables  in 
gesture  or  language,  or  in  both,  by  way  of  prelude, 


and  afterwards  accompanying  the  song  with  corre- 
sponding mimicry.  This  prelude,  it  may  be  here 
observed,  returns,  though  in  an  altered  form,  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  dramatic  art,  in  the  pro- 
logues of  explanatory  narrative  addressed  to  the 
spectators  in  the  dramas  of  Euripides.* 

*  See  below,  ch.  viii. 


It 


xiv,  p.  630.  C. 


t  Poet.  ch.  iv. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

RISE  OF  TROCHAIC  AND  IAMBIC  POETRY.  —  UNION  OF 
DORIAN  CHORAL  POETRY  AND  THE  DITHYRAMB. —  RISE 
OF  THE  DIALOGUE.  —  GNOMIC  POETS.  —  THE  CHORAL 
ELEMENT   AND    THE   DIALOGUE    UNITED    BY   THESPIS. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  monarchical  ten- 
dency of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  their  accommodation 
to  that  political  state  of  things  which  lingered  in 
Greece,  as  a  tradition  of  the  old  heroic  times,  so  late 
as  the  commencement  of  the  7th  century.  The 
republican  movement  of  this  period,  extending  alike 
over  Ionian  and  Dorian  nations,  not  only  deprived 
the  ancient  princes  and  royal  families  of  their  here- 
ditary privileges,  but  also  exercised  a  very  marked 
influence  on  thgrtharacter  of  the  national  poetry.  But 
another  feature  should  also  be  mentioned :  ^^  Of  all 
the  forms  in  which  poetry  can  appear,''  says  Miiller, 
"  the  Homeric  poems  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
what  in 'modern  times  would  be  called  objectivity; 
that  is,  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  mind  to  the 
object,  without  any  intervening  consciousness  of  the 
situation  or  circumstances  of  the  subject  or,  in  other  * 
words,  of  the  individual  himself."  *  This  feature  was 
henceforth  to  be  reversed  in  Greece.  The  ancient 
epic  was  far  from  being  in  favour  with  those  who 

♦  Literature  of  Greece,  eh.  iv. 
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yearned  for  liberty,  as  having  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
mind  too  steadily  fixed  in  contemplation  of  the  former 
generation  of  heroes.  Cotemporary,  therefore,  with 
the  first  movements  of  republicanism,  the  poet,  who 
in  the  epos  was  completely  lost  in  his  lofty  subject, 
comes  forth  before  the  people  as  a  man,  with  thoughts 
and  objects  of  his  own ;  and  gives  a  free  vent  to  the 
struggling  emotions  of  his  soul  in  poetry  of  a  diflferent 
kind,  more  suited  to  the  events  of  everyday  life. 

This  style  of  poetry  was  that  which  is  known  as 
iambic.  It  was  originated  by  an  Ionian  poet,  and 
among  citizens  of  a  state  just  rejoicing  in  the  dawn 
of  liberty.  While  the  livelier  and  tenderer  emotions 
of  the  heart  found  their  fit  expression  in  the  elegy, 
which  sprang  into  being  about  the  same  period,  the 
more  vigorous_fe_elin^s..ol  ind^^  were 

wedded  by  ArchilodbujJ'Nof  JParo^  the  iambic 
metre,  as  cojmbining^together^^^  best  proportions 

the  gravity  of  poetic  diction  with  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  common  life.  Hencefof thfj^s  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  iambic  measure  prevailed,  f  But  though 
the  epos  as  a  living  style  had  passed  away,  still  the 
exclusive  sway  which  it  had  exercised  over  the 
Hellenic  mind  in  early  times  was  never  wholly 
effaced,  so  that  even  in  the  works  of  the  tragedians 
of  the  5th  century  we  can  trace  an  epic  and 
Homeric  tone.     The  dramatic  poets  still  continued 


♦  **  Archilochum  Pario  rabies  armavit  iambo," — Hor.  Ars  Poet. 

t  It  was  a  modification  of  the  trochaic    See  Arist.  Poet  ch.  iv. : 

Aeffws  56  y€voiJ.4pr}s  ahr))  rj  (pvais  rh  oIkhov  fiirpov  ivpe  fxaXiara  yap 
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to  develope  the  characters  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  though  they  put  into  their  mouths  a  more 
homely  and  sententious  style,  and  lowered  them  from 
^ofty  ideals  and  poetical  conceptions  into  real  and 
lenergising  personages.* 

The  subject  of  lyric  poetry  as  such  scarcely  falls 
within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry ;  one  or  two  obser- 
vations upon  it,  however,  are  necessary  here.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  characterised  by  a  deeper 
and  more  impassioned  feeling  and  more  impetuous 
tone,  than  the  iambic  poetry  of  Archilochus  and  his 
jfollowers;  and  its  effect  was  heightened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  dance,  and  by  appropriate  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The  lyric  poetry  of  the  ^olian 
tribes  was  almost  entirely  subjective:  it  expressed 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  single  mind ;  and  it 
was  recited  by  a  single  individual,  who  accompanied 
himself  upon  the  lyre.  But  among  the  Dorian 
tribes  the  case  was  far  different.  At  an  early  period, 
as  we  said  above,  it  was  wedded  to  the  chorus,  and 
is,  therefore,  always  known  as  clioral,  not  as  lyric 
poetry.  Instead  of  the  individual  character  of  the 
JEolian  lyric  poetry,  the  choral  poetry  of  the  Dorians 
allied  itself  with  objects  of  public  and  general  in- 
terest, such  as  religious  festivals,  the  celebration  of 
the  gods  or  heroes  of  Greece,  or  of  such  citizens  as 
had  gained  high  renown  among  their  countrymen  for 


k*  Thus  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus  and  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles 
e  very  different  characters  from  what  they  respectively  appear  in 
omer. 


noble  deeds  and  virtuous  conduct.  As  we  have 
already  shown,  it  was  consecrated  from  a  very  early 
period  to  the  worship  of  Apollo;  but  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  traditional  lays  of  antiquity  ceased 
to  delight,  and  the  people  in  the  ardour  of  their 
enthusiasm  demanded  new  songs  more  completely 
expressive  of  their  human  feelings,  the  Dorian  poetry 
assumed  a  double  form ;  and  the  union  of  the  sacred 
song  and  dance,  which  we  described  at  length  in  a 
former  chapter,  became  divorced  from  the  school  ofj 
Alcman,  Stesichorus,  and  Simonides.  With  this 
latter  school  we  have  no  concern;  and  we  must 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  referring  such  of 
our  readers  as  wish  for  further  information  to  the 
very  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  it  which  is 
given  by  Miiller  in  his  ^^  Literature  of  Greece," 
chap.  14.,  and  also  in  his  *^  Dorians,"  b.  iv.  ch.  7. 

Meantime  the  Dorian  choral  poetry,  as  we  showed 
in  the  previous  chapter,  united  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  with  that  of  Apollo,  and  employed  the 
dithyramb  as  its  chief  medium  of  expression.  The 
leader  of  the  dithyramb  came  by  degrees  not  only 
to  recite  a  prelude,  but  to  maintain  with  the  rest  of 
the  chorus  a  rude  kind  of  dialogue.  This,  probably, 
at  first  was  but  an  extempore  effusion  of  wit,  either 
grave  or  sportive,  according  to  the  twofold  character 
of  the  god  himself,  to  which  we  have  alreadyj 
'  alluded.  Such  were  the  rudiments  of  the  dialogue] 
in  its  earliest  infancy.  . 

In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  the  actual  steps  by 
which  it  grew  into  its  full  proportions,  and  became 
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such  as  we  meet  with  it  in  the  existing  works  of  the 
Greek  tragedians^  we  must  for  a  time  return  to  the 
paylrcpSoLy  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Before  the  heroic  ages  had  fairly  passed  away, 
the  warlike  lays  of  Homer,  sung  at  festivals  by 
the  rhapsodists,  were  succeeded  in  their  turn  by  the 
gnomic  and  didactic  poetry  of  Hesiod — a  nearer 
approach  to  the  subjects  of  every-day  life.  As  the 
moral  sentiment  increased,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
musical  accompaniment  was  gradually  laid  aside; 
and  when  this  was  done,  no  step  was  easier  than  to 
exchange  the  lofty  hexameter,  as  was  done  in  the 
time  of  Archilochus,  for  a  metre  better  adapted  to 
the  expression  of  maxims  and  apophthegms.  The 
|metre  adopted  was  at  first  the  trochaic;  but  afterwards 
this  was  superseded  by  the  iambic*,  as  being  far 
better  adapted  to  action  and  feeling  than  its  pre- 
decessor, of  which  it  was,  in  fact,  a  very  simple 
variation.  Like  the  old  hexameters,  these  trochaic 
and  iambic  verses  were  written  for  recitation ;  and 
we  are  told  by  Athenaeusf  that  they  were  recited 
En  public,  and  acted  also.  As  the  profession  of  a 
rhapsode  was  popular  and  profitable,  the  numbers  of 
the  body  increased ;  and  when  many  of  them  were 
present  at  a  time,  it  was  an  obvious  improvement  to 
assign  to  several  rhapsodes  the  several  portions  of 
one  poem,  so  that  the  whole  poem  was  often  recited 

•  This  metre  is  called  by  Aristotle  (Poet.  eh.  iv.)  TrdvTwp  fxaAiarct 
\€KTiK6y,     See  note  above,  p.  23. 
f  xiv.  p.  620.  C. 
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at  a  single  feast.  Here  was  a  still  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  the  tragic  dialogue ;  for,  in  the  case  of  an 
epic  poem  like  the  Iliad,  "  if  one  rhapsode  recited 
the  speech  of  Achilles,  in  the  first  book,  and  another 
that  of  Agamemnon,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  per- 
formed their  parts  with  all  the  action  of  stage- 
players."* 

That  the  verses  of  the  gnomic  poets  were  the  in- 
termediate step  between  the  school  of  Hesiod  and  of 
the  tragedians  themselves,  and  afforded  a  model  to 
the  iambic  writers  of  the  succeeding  age,  is  a  fact 
which  is  established  by  the  paraphrases  of  Theognis, 
Archilochus,  and  others,  quoted  by  Donaldson  and 
other  writers  as  occurring  in  ^schylus  and  Sopho- 
cles. The  same  sentiments  are  frequently  repeated, 
and  often  in  almost  the  self-same  words.  The  ex- 
archus  or  leader  of  the  dithyramb,  as  is  clear  from 
Aristotle  f*  employed  the  trochaic  tetrameter  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  speech;  he  was,  therefore,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  rhapsode,  and  fell  short  of 
being  a  real  actor  {yTroKpiTYjs)  in  the  strictest  sense 
only  from  carrying  on  no  regular  dialogue.  Now  it 
is  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  '^  tragedy  arose  from 
the  exarchi  of  the  dithyramb."  $  But  the  dithyramb 
contained  in  it  the  twofold  elements  of  recitation  and 
of  gnomic  poetry,  which  had  long  been  approaching 
the  form  of  a  regular  dialogue,*  and  readily  united 
with  the  Dionysian  goat-song,  which  had  already 

♦  Donaldson  Greek  Theatre,  p.  38.,  ed.  1836. 

f  See  Poet.  ch.  vi. 

t  anh  Tftjj/  i^apx^vToov  rhv  BiOvpa^Sov. — Poet.  ch.  iv. 
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assumed,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the  form  of  a  lyric 
tragedy,  "  The  two  parts  were  ripe  for  a  more 
intimate  connection ;  each  of  them  had  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  an  unborn  drama,  and  they  only  needed 
blending  in  order  to  be  complete."  * 

Thespis,  of  the  Attic  demus  of  Icarius,  is  the 
person  who  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  united 
these  two  elements  together.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  name  of  Thespis  may  not,  after  all,  denote 
a  real  personage,  as  it  is  the  usual  Homeric  epithet 
of  the  bard  f,  and  may,  therefore,  only  point  to  the 
aoedic  or  rhapsodic  origin  of  tragedy.  But  if  this  be 
not  the  case,  in  other  words,  if  Thespis  really  lived, 
It  is  to  him  that  all  antiquity  ascribes  the  important 
office.  His  birth-place  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  Dia- 
crians  who  supported  the  faction  of  Pisistratus. 
The  Diacrians  had  succeeded  to  the  religious  and 
political  ties  of  the  caste  of  ^gicores,  or  old  Pelas- 
gian  goat-herds,  who  worshipped  their  patron  deity 
Dionysus  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats.  The  JEgicores, 
at  an  early  period,  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
vassalage  by  their  Ionian  conquerors;  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  increased, 
they  gained  the  full  privileges  of  citizens.  Emanci- 
pated from  political  degradation,  they  naturally  as- 
cribed their  delivety  to  their  patron  deity  Dionysus 
lor  Bacchus,  and  worshipped  him  under  the  title  of 


*  Donaldson,  Greek  Theatre,  p.  35.    No  argument  could  be  more 
Conclusive.  f  ^eairiu  aoi^Sy. 
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Eleutherus.*  From  that  day  forth  the  god  became)» 
the  object  of  peculiar  honour  among  the  Athenian 
commons;  it  was  therefore  both  politically  and 
religiously  the  interest  of  Pisistratus  to  foster  the 
Bacchic  worship.  Now  the  dithyramb  and  the  Dorian 
choral  worship  had  been  introduced  into  Attica  at 
an  earlier  period  by  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  f  ; 
and  the  recitation  of  epic  poems  was  of  old  an  esta- 
blished custom  at  Brauron  in  Attica,  where,  at  the 
noisy  and  mirthful  festival  of  the  Brauronia  {,  rhap- 
sodes came  forward  in  succession,  and  recited  verses 
in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

Hence,  then,  we  can  see  how  easily  and  naturally 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  with  its  Dorian  accompani- 
ment of  choral  dance  and  song,  allied  itself  with  the  ( 
rhapsodic  recitations  in  Attica.  The  political  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  ascendancy  of  Pisis- 
tratus doubtless  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  both 
elements,  and  especially  to  the  latter ;  and  Thespis, 
who  was  both  an  actor  and  a  rhapsodist,  is  the  person 
whose  name  (as  we  said  above)  has  come  down  to  us 
'  as  the  author  of  the  important  union  of  the  twofold 
element.  Appearing  himself  as  an  actor,  he  could 
scarcely  have  confined  himself  to  mere  narration ;  the 
majestic  simplicity  and  heroic  grandeur  of  the  old! 
epic  style  was  now  a  bygone  thing;  the  iambic 
metre  demanded  something  more  homely,  more  phi- 
losophic, more  true  to  nature.     Accordingly,  what 

*  The  same  as  Liber,  the  Free-er. 

f  See  Pausan.  i.  2.  5. 

J  Arist.  Pax,  874.  and  Schol. 
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more  obvious  than  to  address  his  speeches  to  the 
chorus,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  and  which,  by- 
means  of  its  coryphaei,  could  sustain  a  sort  of  dialogue 
with  him?  It  is  possible  that  these  speeches  may 
have  been  at  first  extemporised,  as  is  distinctly 
asserted  by  Aristotle*,  when  we  consider  the  rude 
nature  of  the  company  who  were  gathered  at  the 
festival  to  be  amused  as  well  as  to  be  instructed,  and 
the  ready  wit  of  the  Ionian  race  in  matters  which 
lay  so  near  to  the  national  heart ;  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  these  offhand  effusions  must  speedily 
have  given  way  to  something  of  a  more  fixed  and 
settled  form,  and  that  the  dialogue  before  long  must 
have  been  composed  and  committed  to  niemory-f 

*  Poet.  ch.  iv. 

t  A  further  question,  with  respect  to  the  plays  of  Thespls,  has 
been  started  in  modern  times,  as  to  whether  their  real  character  was 
satiric  or  not.  The  former  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  that  of  Bentley  himself,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  plays  of  Thespis  were  all  of  a  ludicrous  kind,  and  that 
Phrynichus  and  iEschylus  were  the  first  introducers  of  grave  and 
lofty  subjects  on  the  stage.  But  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  decidedly 
against  such  an  opinion,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained ;  and  the 
larguments  adduced  iu  its  refutation  by  Dr.  Donaldson  are  complete. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  EARLIEST  GREEK  TRAGEDIANS. — THESPIS — CHCERILUS. 
PRATINAS. PHRYNICHUS. THE  SATYRIC  DRAMA. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  say  something  con- 
cerning those  tragedians  at  Athens  whose  early 
efforts  paved  the  way  for  the  tragedy  of  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  as  we 
said  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Thespis  was  the  first 
who  was  acknowledtjed  as  a  trajjedian  at  Athens. 
We  may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
with  Horace,  that  tragedy  before  his  time  was  ab- 
solutely "  unknown,"  any  more  than  we  can  accept 
as  true  the  account  which  states  that  the  poems  or 
plays  of  Thespis  were  carried  about  the  country  in 
rustic  waggons*, — a  fact  which,  however  true  it  may 
be  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  comedy,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  incompatible  with  the  ascertained 
origin  of  tragedy,  and  with  the  dances  executed  by 
the  dithyrambic  chorus  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus. 
But  we  cannot  reject  the  unanimous  testimony  of] 
both  Greek  and  Latin  authorities,  who  are  explicit 


♦        "  Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  camcBnaB  ' 
Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora." 

Ars  Poet  L  275. 

The  emendation  of  Bentley,  who  purposes  to  read  "qui"  for 
"  quae,''  is  worth  consideration. 
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.in  stating  that  Thespis  of  Icarius,  the  Diacrian 
partisan  and  supporter  of  Pisistratus,  first  caused 
tragedy  to  become  a  drama  properly  so  called, 
although  we  have  on  the  other  side  even  the  great 
name  of  Bentley,  who  argues,  in  his  Dissertations*  on 
Ithe  letters  of  Phalaris,  that  some  efforts  were  made 
in  the  tragic  art  before  his  time. 
>^  In  the  first  place  the  Arundel  marble,  whose 
antiquity  carries  us  up  to  the  year  B.C.  260,  declares 
that  Thespis  was  the  first  j  who  gave  being  to 
tragedy.  Next,  the  epigram  of  Dioscorides  ex- 
pressly asserts  of  tragedy,  that  it  was  the  device  of 
Thespis  I ;  and  another  ancient  epigram  is  preserved, 
which  runs  as  follows  :  — 

KWixTjTais  P€apas  KaiPOTOfioUp  xapiras. 

From  this  we  learn  not  only  that  Thespis  was  the 
earliest  tragedian,  but  also  that  tragedy  in  his  day 
was  a  new  entertainment  to  the  people.  To  these 
testimonies  we  may  add  that  of  Plutarch  §,  who  says 
that  "  Thespis  and  his  school  began  to  call  tragedy 
into  existence."  And  if  further  evidence  be  needed, 
we  have  that  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria  to  the  same 


*  pp.  165—180. 

f  1.  465.  :   'A9'  ov  (deairis  6  woltit^s  ....    irpSiTos  %s  koX  eSiSafe. 
The  word  irpwroy  is  not  in  the  pri»ted  edition ;  but  it  is  legible  on  the 

marble. 

t  ©eVTTiSos  €Sp€juo  TouTo.     The  epigram  is  printed  at  length  at  the 

commencement  of  Stanley's  edition  of  ^schylus. 

§  opx^/A^Vwi/    TOiv   Trepl    &4(nnv   ijdrj  r^v   rpayc^diap    Kivuv.  —  Plut. 
Vit.  Solon. 
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effect,  who  calls  him  the  ^^  deviser  of  tragedy/' 
and  of  Athenseus^  who  manifestly  alludes  to  Thespis 
when  he  states  that  tragedy  "  had  its  origin  in  the 
Icarian  dance/' f  and  in  mentioning  the  early  tragic 
poets,  thus  enumerates  them,  ^^  Thespis,  Pratinas, 
Cratinus  (Carcinus?),  and  Phrynichus,"  and  adds, 
that  they  were  called  dancers  {opxv^TLKol\  "  because 
of  the  great  use  which  they  made  of  dancing  in 
their  choruses."^  Now,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that, 
if  Athenaeus  had  known  of  any  earlier  tragedian,  he 
would  have  mentioned  him.  Suidas,  moreover, 
distinctly  asserts  §  that  ^^  Phrynichus  was  the  scholar 
of  Thespis,  who  first  introduced  tragedy ; "  and  it  is 
admitted  by  Bentley — and  with  great  force,  we  think 
— that  it  is  incredible  that  the  belief  of  his  first  in- 
venting tragedy  should  so  universally  have  obtained 
in  the  ancient  world,  if  the  tragedies  of  any  earlier 
author  had  been  extant. 

Having  established  this  point,  the  next  step  is  to 
consider  in  what  sense  we  can  allow  Thespis  to  have 
been  the  first  tragedian,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is 
the  precise  extent  to  which  he  altered  and  improved 
upon  the  traditionary  form  as  it  came  into  his  hands. 
Even  Plato  himself  admits  that  tragedy  in  some 
sense  is  of  a  far  more  ancient  date  than  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  ^'  Tragedy,"  he  says,  "  has  of  old 
been  located  here,  and  began  not,  as  men  imagine. 


*  Strom,  i. :  iirevdrjae  Tpaya>yiau, 
t  p.  40. 
•  J  p.  22.  id.    Compare  the  words  of  Aristotle,  Poet  ch.  5. 
§  In  Yoce  @€<rms, 
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from  Phrynichus  and  Thespis ;  but,  if  you  will  con- 
sider it,  you  will  find  it  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
this  city,  and  at  a  very  early  date."  *  In  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  volume  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  limitations  under  which  we  can  accept  this 
statement  as  true ;  and  we  have  already  stated  that 
it  was  under  Thespis  that  a  union  took  place  between 
the  two  elements  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  that  the 
/dramatic  form  began  to  develope  itself.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  steps  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  him  in  advance  of  his  predecessors.  Up  to 
this  time  the  different  coryphaei  had  at  most  kept 
up  an  extempore  dialogue  among  themselves;  but 
Thespis,  we  are  told,  introduced  an  actor  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  chorus. f  This  actor  %  was 
called  v7roKpLT7]9,  because  he  answered  {vTrsKpl- 
vsTo)  or  corresponded  with  the  songs  of  the  chorus. 
|The   invention   of  masks,  too  (though  assigned  by 

*  Plato,  Minos,  chap.  xvi.  321.  x—v  Sc  Tpayci>dia  iarl  iraXaihv  iv- 
dd^e,  ovx  «5  oXovTai  a-jrh  ®4(nridos  ap^ajmevrj,  oude  airh  ^pvvixov,  dxV  d 
^€\€iT  ivvorjffaiy  ira^'v  ira\aihp  avrh  evprjaus  hv  rrjade  rijs  irdKcws  evprifia. 

f  v(TT€pov  54  ©eoTTTis  eVa  vnoKpir^iV  e^cvpev,  virhp  rod  diavairaveadat 
rhp  xop6p.  —  Diog.  Laert  Plat.  Ixvi.  It  is  probable  that  this  single 
actor  was,  in  many  instances,  no  other  than  himself.  At  all  events, 
Plutarch,  in  his  "Life  of  Solon"  (ch.  xxix.),  states  that  the  latter 
"  saw  Thespis  himself  performing  as  an  actor,  as  was  the  custom 
with  the  ancient  poets."  The  reader  will  do  weU  to  compare  with 
this   passage    the   assertion   of  Aristotle,   Rhet  iii.   1.      See   also 

Livy,  vii.  2. 

I  Some  writers,  considering  the  leader  of  the  chorus  himself  as  an 
actor,  speak  of  two  vnoKpiral  in  the  time  of  Thespis ;  and  conse- 
quently state  that  iEschylus  introduced  a  third  actor,  instead  of  a 
second.     (Themistius,  Orat.  xxvi.  p.  382.,  ed.  Dindorf.) 
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Horace*  to  JEschylus),  is  generally  attributed  to\ 
Thespis ;  and,  as  Miiller  remarks,  the  importance  of 
this  improvement  in  tragic  art  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, since  it  enabled  the  actor  to  sustain  in 
succession  a  variety  of  parts,  and  so  substituted 
something  of  regular  plot  and  action  for  the  mere 
monologue  or  story  spoken  by  the  actor  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  herald  or  a  messenger.f  It  is  also  as- 
serted, though  it  is  uncertain  with  what  amount  of 
truth,  that  he  invented  the  prologue  and  the  prjcn^iy 
and  first  admitted  female  characters  on  the  stage§, 
and  committed  his  tragedies  to  writing.  [|  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  used  both  trochaic  and  iambic  metre. 
The  names  or  titles  of  five  of  his  plays  have  been 
preserved  by  Suidas  and  other  writers.^.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  the  supposed  remains  of  Thespis  are  pre- 
served in  the  pages  of  Plutarch  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that 
they  are  all  forgeries.  It  is  quite  certain,  however, 
in  spite  of  these  improvements,  that  under  Thespis 

♦  "  personce  pallseque  repertor  honestae 

^schylus.'  Ars  Poet  1.  278. 

f  The  mask  itself  was  of  linen.  \ 

J  Themistius,  p.  316.  :  —  ©eVrrts  5c  irp6\oy6u  re  Kal  ftrjcriv  i^€vp€V. 

§  Suidas  distinctly  says:  —  Qianis  irptaros  yvvaiKuoy  irpdaooirov 
€ia'f]yay€V, 

II  Donatus  expressly  asserts  that  this  was  the  case.  (^De  Comced. 
et  Tragoed. ;  Gronovii  Thesaurus^  viii.  p.  1387.) 

\.  According  to  Themistius  (Orat.  p.  382.),  they  are  as  follows  : 
— "  The  Alcestis ; " '  "  The  Funeral  Games  of  Pelias ; "  "  Phorbas ; " 
"  The  Priests  ; "  and  "  The  Youths."  To  this  Suidas  adds,  that 
of  their  construction  nothing  is  known,  except  that  each  seems  to 
have  commenced  with  a  prologue. 

p  2 
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(the  choral  element  strongly  preponderated  over  the 
Idialogue*,  and,  in  consequence,  we  can  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  name  given  by  Athenaeus  to  the 
early  dramatists.  In  support  of  its  appropriateness, 
we  may  here  remark  that,  while  all  traces  of  his 
plays  were  forgotten,  so  far  as  concerns  the  plot  and 
style,  long  before  the  age  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
the  name  of  Thespis  stands  associated  with  some 
alterations  in  the  choral  dances,  which  once  were 
deemed  important,  and  that  his  choral  songs  and 
fi<rures  were  so  well  known  as  to  have  passed  into  a 
proverb  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  f 
I  Bentley  places  the  date  of  the  earliest  performance 
jof  Thespis  about  the  year  535  or  536  B.C.,  ten  years 

*  It  is  observable  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  one  main  point  of 
the  alterations  introduced  by  ^schylus  is  the  diminution  of  th^ 
province  belonging  to  the  choral  element  (t^  tov  xopov  vKdrraa^v. 

— Arist.  Poet.  ch.  iv.). 

t  Bentley,  as  is  well  known,  was  of  opinion  that  the  plays  of 
Thespis  were  satirical  and  ludicrous,  not  of  a  tragic  kind.  But  he 
brought  forward  no  argument  in  support  of  his  theory.  The  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side  is  abundant.  In  addition  to  the  testimonies 
already  adduced  in  this  chapter  to  the  tragic  character  of  Thespis, 
the  mere  forgeries  of  Heraclides  Ponticus  are  overwhelming  proof 
of  the  serious  character  of  his  various  plays  ;  for,  as  Donaldson 
remarks,  "  if  bis  contemporaries  had  really  believed  tbat  Thespis 
wrote  nothing  but  ludicrous  plays,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle  would 
hardly  have  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  public  with  a  set  of  plays 
altogether  different  in  style  and  title  from  those  of  the  autbor  on 
MThom  he  wished  to  pass  them  off."  A  further  argument  may  be 
derived  from  tbe  fact  related  by  Suidas,  that  Sophocles  wrote  upon 
the  chorus  in  opposition  to  Choerilus  and  Thespis ;  which  would 
seem  to  go  far  to  prove  that  their  performances  could  not  have  been 
so  very  different  from  his. 


\f 


before  the  birth  of  ^schylus ;  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  his  career  extended  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  at  the  least.  Donaldson  remarks  that  *^  of 
course  there  could  be  no  theatrical  contests  in  the 
days  of  Thespis."  (Plutarch,  "  Solon,"  xxix.)  But  in 
spite  of  so  high  an  authority,  we  believe  that,  although 
what  he  states  may  be  true  of  the  earlier  days  of 
Thespis,  still  towards  the  end  of  his  career  tragic 
contests  were  introduced  at  Athens,  and  that  Thespis 
himself  in  all  probability  contended  for  the  prize, 
not  only  with  Choerilus,  but  also  with  Phrynichus, 
who  is  called  his  disciple.  But  we  are  anticipating. 
The  next  name  to  that  of  Thespis,  according  to 
the  usually  received  order,  is  that  of  Choerilus.  But 
if  we  are  left  comparatively  in  the  dark  with  respect 
to  Thespis,  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  his  suc- 
cessor. According  to  Suidas,  he  commenced  ex- 
hibiting tragedies  in  the  year  523  B.C.;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  contended  for  the  prize  in  B.C.  499, 
with  Pratinas  and  JEschylus.  He  is  called  a  tragic 
poet ;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  are  to  understand 
the  word  as  true  of  him  in  its  stricter  and  more 
primitive  sense,  since  he  is  mentioned  as  having  espe- 
cially excelled  in  the  satyric  drama.*  From  this  we 
may  infer,  that  up  to  the  period  of  Choerilus  tragedy 
had  not  quite  departed  from  its  original  form,  and 
that  the  chorus  was  still  satyric  or  tragic  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  But  of  the  satyric  drama 
we  shall  come  to  speak  in  its  proper  place.    Choerilus 

*  In  the  anonymous  verse,  — 

Tjviica  fihi^  PaaiXevs  ^v  XolpiXos  iv  ^arvpoKTi. 
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is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  150  plays;  but  not 
even  a  fraffment  of  his  writings  has  been  preserved. 
Pausanias  *  mentions  the  name  of  one  of  his  dramas 
called  the  Alope,  in  which  Cercyon  and  Triptolemus 
are  introduced  ;  and  hence  we  should  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  his  writings  partook  of  the  mythical  as 
well  as  of  the  satyric  character ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  introduced  some  improvements  in  the  dress  of 
the  actors  on  the  stage-  His  name,  we  may  here 
remark,  is  generally  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
with  some  degree  of  contempt;  but  some  modern 
writers  have  claimed  for  him,  as  probably  his  due,  a 
higher  rank,  since  he  is  mentioned  by  Alexis  f  in 
company  with  Orpheus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Epi- 

charmus. 

The  name  of  Phrynichus,  which  follows  next  in 
order,  brings  us  once  more  within  the  region  of  well 
ascertained  facts.  The  date  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  unknown ;  but  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
he  contended  for  the  tragic  prize  successfully  in  511 
B.  C,  and  again,  after  an  interval  of  thirty-five  years, 
in  476  B.C.  (when  Themistocles  was  his  choragusj), 
with  a  play  called  the  Fhcenissce.  In  this  play,  which 
is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  source  whence 
JEschylus  borrowed  his  idea  of  the  Persae,  he  cele- 
brated the  exploits  of  Athens  in  the  Persian  war. 
The  chorus  was  composed,  as  the  name  of  the  play 
denotes,  of  Phoenician  women  from  Sidon  and  its 
coasts,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Persian  court ;  and 

*  i.  14.  §  3.  t  Atben.  iv.  p.  164.  C.  %  See  below,  eh.  v 


another  part  of  it  was  formed  of  noble  Persians,  who 
in  the  king's  absence  consulted  about  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom, — a  feature  which  possibly  accounts  for 
the  title  of  XvvdcoKOi,  or  the  "  Councillors,"  under 
which  it  appears  to  be  enumerated  by  Suidas.*  In 
the  interval,  however,  Phrynichus  had  exhibited  a 
tragedy  the  results  of  which  have  immortalised  his 
name  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus.  During  the  Ionian 
revolt,  the  city  of  Miletus  had  been  taken  by  the 
Persians,  B.C.  494;  and  Phrynichus  chose  as  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the 
calamities  consequent  upon  its  fall.  Miletus  was  a 
colony  and  ally  of  Athens;  and  so  tender  were  the 
ties  of  friendship  between  the  mother  city  and  her 
colony,  that  when  Phrynichus  exhibited  his  Ml\t]tov 
aXcoaiSy  Herodotus f  informs  us  that  "the  whole 
theatre  was  moved  to  tears,  and  that  the  Athenian 

*  With  respect  to  this  play,  Miiller  says :  "  At  the  beginning  of 
this  drama,  a  royal  eunuch  and  carpet-spreader  {(npfar-ns)  came 
forward,  prepared  seats  for  the  high  council,  and  announced  its 
meeting.  The  weighty  cares  of  these  aged  men,  and  the  passionate 
laments  of  the  Phoenician  damsels,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
fathers  or  their  brothers  by  the  sea-fight,  doubtless  made  a  contrast 
in  which  one  of  the  main  charms  of  the  drama  consisted.  The 
chorus  of  Phoenician  women,  at  its  entrance  upon  the  stage,  sung  a 
choral  song  commencing  with  the  words  ^ih<i>viov  6,(Trv  KnrdvTcs,  or 
Kai  StSwi'os  TTpoXtirdpTa  vaou,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  220."  It  should  be  observed  that  iEschylus  himself 
would  seem  to  allude  (Ran.  1299.)  to  a  supposition  that  he  borrowed 
from  Phrynichus  his  idea  of  some  tragedy  or  other  : — 

tva  [JL^  rhp  avrhu  ^pvvix<p 
KcL/jLcioi/a  Movffuv  Uphu  (xpQeiTiv  Zpivwv. 

t  vi.  21. 
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people  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  the  amount  of 
a  thousand  drachmae,  for  having  reminded  them  too 
keenly  of  their  own  misfortunes."  ^^  A  remarkable 
judgment,"  observes  Miiller*,  "  of  the  Athenians  con- 
cerning the  proper  work  of  poetry,  by  which  they 
manifestly  expected  to  be  raised  into  a  higher  world, 
and  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  miseries  of  the  present 
life,"  The  tears  which  Phrynichus  drew  from  his  au- 
dience when  he  exhibited  the  play  above  mentioned, 
would  alone  show  that,  if  he  did  not  soar  into  sub- 
limity, he  had  well  studied  another  branch  of  the  poet's 
art,  and  had  made  a  successful  appeal  to  the  feeling  of 
pity  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen.  But  if  we 
wish  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  notion  of  the 
popular  opinion  at  Athens  at  a  later  time  with  re- 
gard to  Phrynichus,  we  should  naturally  turn  to  those 
passages  of  the  comic  poets  which  contain  any  allu* 
sion  to  his  name  or  writings ;  and  fortunately  in  this 
respect  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  character 
of  his  works.  Aristophanes  frequently  brings  for- 
ward his  name,  and  it  is  always  in  connection  with 
sweet,  tender,  and  plaintive  subjects ;  and  he  men- 
tions him  in  such  way  that  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  his  melodies  re- 
mained fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  elder  people. f  That 

*  Literature  of  Greece,  chap.  vi.  note. 

f  Thus,   in  the  Vespae,   269.,  we  are  told  of  the  old  dicast 

Philocleon : 

T]y€ir  Uv  ^^Q>v  ^pvvlxov*  Koi  yap  icriv  ay^p 

And  Agathon  in  the  Thesmoph.  164.  speaks  generally  of  the  beauty 
of  his  .dramas. 
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he  was  plain  and  simple  to  a  fault,  is  clear  from  a 
passage  in  the  Ranae,  and  the  comment  of  the  scho- 
liast upon  it: — ^^The  very  dicasts  themselves,  in  *  The 
Wasps^^  trill  plaintive  songs,  those  sweet  old  honied 
songs  of  Phrynichus  and  the  Sidonians."*  And 
Phrynichus  is  compared  to  a  bee  "  feeding  on  the 
fruit  of  ambrosial  melodies,  and  uttering  the  sweet- 
ness of  song."  t  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that,  while 
he  fell  short  of  ^schylus  in  grandeur,  and  of  Sopho- 
cles in  art,  he  had  a  beauty  and  a  grace  of  his  own 
which  was  not  lost  upon  his  countrymen,  and  which 
makes  us  re^-ret  that,  out  of  the  fifteen  or  seventeen  % 
tragedies  ascribed  to  him,  no  fragments  remain  from 
which  we  can  form  an  independent  judgment  on  his 
merits.  It  is  generally  asserted,  as  we  said  above, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  admitted  female  parts  upon 
the  stage ;  but  these,  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
ancients,  could  only  be  acted  by  men.  Like  Thespis, 
he  had  only  one  actor,  at  all  events  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  before  the  innovations  of  his  great  fol- 
lower and  rival,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  another 
chapter.  Some  of  his  characters,  to  judge  from  the 
words  of  Euripides  in  the  Ranae  of  Aristophanes  §, 


^i^ 


.6/ 


*  apxO'LOfJL€\r)(ridajyo(ppvvixf}paTa, — v.  219. 

t  Aves,  748. 

J  Donaldson  agrees  with  the  majority  of  authors  in  considering 
that  several  of  these  tragedies  are  the  works  of  two  other  dramatists 
of  the  same  name,  and  who  have  heen  confounded  with  the  cotem- 
porary  of  Choerilus  and  JEschylus.  Bentley,  however,  has  argued 
very  forcibly  on  the  other  side,  that  this  supposition  is  untenable, 
and  that  there  was  only  one  tragic  poet  of  this  name. 

§  Line  912. 
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would  appear  to  have  been  mutes  upon  the  stage, 
such  as  Kiobe  for  instance ;  and  there  need  have 
been  nothing  ridiculous  in  such  an  arrangement,  but 
on  the  contrary,  much  that  was  in  strict  keeping 
^  with  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  leading 
feature  in  Phrynichus  as  a  dramatist.  But  the  ob- 
servation of  Miiller  is  doubtless  true,  when  he  re- 
marks that  in  all  probability  his  chief  merit  lay  in 
dancing  *  and  lyric  compositions,  and  that,  if  his  works 
were  extant  at  the  present  day,  we  should  feel  in- 
clined to  rank  him  rather  among  the  lyric  poets  of 
the  u^Eolian  school  than  among  the  dramatists  of 
Athens. 

In  treating  of  Choerilus,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned the  satyric  drama  as  the  branch  of  dramatic 
art  in  which  he  most  excelled.  But  the  complete 
separation  of  the  satyric  drama  from  tragedy  in  its 
more  usual  acceptation,  was  effected  by  Pratinas,  a 
Phliasian,  who  came  forward  at  Athens,  about  the 
year  b.  c.  500,  as  a  rival  of  Choerilus  and  JEschylus. 
His  preference  for  the  satyric  drama  probably  arose 
from  the  connection  of  his  native  Phlius  with  Co- 


*  Plutarch  (Symp.  iii.  9.)  has  preserved  part  of  an  epigram  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Phrynichus  himself,  in  which  he  thus  com- 
memorates the  fruitfulness  of  his  fancy  in  devising  figure  dances : 

axhn-O''^^  5'  opxv<^^s  T6(ra  fioi  irSpcv,  ^aa^  iirl  Tr6vT(f 
KVfioiTa  iroiurai  x^^M'Olti  v^  oKoij, 

Compare  Arist.  Vesp.  1523 — 5.: 

Koi  rb  ^pvi/ix^iov 
iKKaKTiaaTO)  tis» 
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rinth  and  Sicyon,  where  the  tragedy  of  Arion  and 
Epigenes  had  introduced  a  chorus  of  satyrs.  We 
know  but  little  of  Pratinas,  except  what  we  learn 
from  Suidas,  namely,  that  he  composed  fifty  dramas, 
of  which  no  less  than  thirty-two  were  satyrical,  and 
that  his  fellow-citizens  at  Phlius  honoured  him  with 
a  monument  in  their  market  place  as  a  composer  of 
satyric  dramas  second  only  to  ^Eschylus.  We  are 
also  informed  that  he  wrote  lyric  poems  of  a  hypor- 
chematic  kind.*  In  connection  with  his  name  we 
may  also  mention  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
acting  at  Athens,  his  wooden  stage  broke  down,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  accident  the  Athenians 
were  induced  to  build  a  theatre  of  stone. 

Such  is  the  scanty  amount  of  information  that  we 
possess  concerning  the  four  Greek  tragedians  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  as  having  flourished 
prior  to  the  days  of  ^schylus.  But  before  we  close 
the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a 
few  remarks  on  the  satyric  drama^  with  which  the 
names  of  two  out  of  them  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated. 

The  term  adrvpo^  or  rlrvpos  —  for  the  two 
words  are  etymologically  the  same — was  identical 
in  meaning  with  rpdyo^^  a  goat,  and  was  applied 
from  the  very  earliest  times  to  the  worshippers  of 
Bacchus,  who  danced  in  the  cyclic  chorus  around  the 
altar  of  the  wine-god,  clad  in  rude  and  grotesque 
dresses  of  the  skins  of  goats,  which  probably  they 


*  See  Miiller,  Lit.  of  Greece,  eh.  xii.  §  10. 
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had  sacrificed  upon  the  altar ;  thus  representing  the 
bands  of  Sileni  and  other  fabulous  divinities  which 
the  old  poetic  traditions  had  assigned  to  Bacchus  as 
his  customary  train  of  attendants.  Such,  as  we  have 
already  seen  above  *,  was  the  original  form  which  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  assumed  among  the  Ionian 
peasantry.  But,  as  tragedy  in  its  more  usual  accep- 
tation (to  borrow  the  words  of  Miillerf)  "constantly 
inclined  to  heroic  fables  in  preference  to  subjects 
connected  with  Dionysus,  and  as  the  rude  style  of 
the  old  Bacchic  sports  yielded  to  a  more  dignified  and 
serious  mode  of  composition,  the  chorus  of  satyrs 
was  no  longer  an  appropriate  accompaniment.  But 
it  was  the  custom  in  Greece  to  retain  and  cultivate 
all  the  earlier  forms  of  poetry  which  had  anything 
peculiar  and  characteristic,  together  with  the  newer 
varieties  formed  from  them.  Accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  separate  satyric  drama  was  deve- 
loped in  addition  to  tragedy,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
three  tragedies  and  one  satyric  drama  at  the  conclu- 
sion were  represented  together,  forming  a  connected 
whole.  This  satyric  drama  was  not  a  comedy,  but, 
as  an  ancient  author   aptly  describes  it,  a  playful 


tragedy.      Its    subjects  were  taken  from  the  same 


class  of  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  the  heroes  as  in 
tragedy ;  but  they  were  so  treated  in  connection 
with  rude  objects  of  outward  nature,  that  the  pre- 
sence and  participation  of  rustic  petulant  satyrs 
seemed  quite  appropriate.     Accordingly,  all  scenes 


from  free  untamed  nature — adventures  of  a  striking 
character,  where  strange  monsters  and  savage  ty- 
rants of  mythology  are  overcome  by  valour  or  stra- 
tagem—  belong  to  this  class;  and  in  such  scenes  as 
these  the  satyrs  could  express  various  feelings  of 
terror  and  delight,  disgust  and  desire,  with  all  the 
openness  and  unreserve  which  belong  to  their  cha- 
racter. All  mythical  subjects  and  characters  were 
not,  therefore,  suited  to  the  satyric  drama.  The 
character  best  suited  to  this  drama  seems  to  have 
been  the  powerful  hero  Hercules,  an  eater  and 
drinker  and  boon  companion,  who,  when  he  is  in 
good  humour,  allows  himself  to  be  amused  by  the 
petulant  sports  of  satyrs  and  other  similar  elves."  i 
But  we  shall  hereafter  have  cause  to  say  more  con- 
cerning the  satyric  drama,  when  we  come  to  examine 
in  detail  the  plays  of  Euripides,  and  more  especially 
his  Alcestis  and  his  Cyclops. 


*  Page  18. 


t  Literature  of  Greece,  ch.  vi. 
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CHAP.  V. 

TIME   AND   PLACE.— THE   FESTIVALS   OF   BACCHUS.  —  THE 
THEATRE.  —  THE  POET. ACTORS.  —  AUDIENCE, 

The  Student  of  antiquity,    and   especially   of  the 
ancient  drama,  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that, 
if  he  would  form  to  himself  an  adequate  estimate  of 
theatrical  representations  at  Athens,  or  catch  any- 
thing of  their  spirit  and  meaning,  he  must  cast  aside 
all  the  associations  of  modern  habits  and  customs, 
and   throw    himself  into   the   circumstances    under 
which  the  Grecian   dramas  were   performed.     Our 
theatres  are  places  of  amusement,  or  at  the  best  of 
instruction;    they  are  open   night   after   night   for 
dramatical  performances ;  and  our  plays  are,  or  aim 
at  being,  close  representations  of  the  actual  manners 
of  daily  life— of  human  life  as  agitated  by  the  actual 
passions   of  human   nature,    and   corresponding   as 
accurately    as   possible   to   the   original    in   all   its 
features.     But  it  was  not  so  at  Athens.     From  the 
very  earliest  times,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
Grecian  drama  was  connected  with  the  rites  of  the 
national  religion;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  connection  lasted  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence.     ''  The  theatrical  representations  at 
Athens,  even  in  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Aristo- 
phanes, were  constituent  parts  of  a  religious  festival; 


the  theatre  in  which  they  were  performed  was  sacred 
to  Bacchus,  and  the  worship  of  the  god  was  always 
as  much  regarded  as  the  amusement  of  the  sovereign 
people."*  Moreover,  instead  of  adhering  to  ordi^ 
nary  life,  the  Grecian  drama  aimed  at  departing  as 
far  as  possible  from  it :  its  character  is  in  the  highest 
degree  ideal.  The  very  artistic  costume  f  adopted 
by  the  actors  and  the  chorus,  was  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  that  worn  by  Athenian  citizens  of  the 
day :  though  stiff  and  conventional,  still  it  was 
heroic,  and  therefore  ideal,  and  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  assist  the  illusion  produced  by  other 
means  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude.  The 
actors  of  tragedy  wore  long  dresses  reaching  down  to 
the  ground,  {ttsitXol,  aroXal  TroSjjpsLs),  over  which 
were  thrown  upper  garments  of  purple  and  various 
colours  of  brilliant  hues,  with  gay  trimmings  and 
ornaments  of  gold  ;  in  fact  their  costume  was  the  ordi- 
nary .dress  worn  at  the  Bacchic  festivals  by  those  who 
took  part  in  the  processions  and  choral  dances.  And 
further,  as  tragedy  and  in  fact  all  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions were  performed  only  at  the  Dionysian  festivals, 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  theatre  retained  a 
Bacchic  colouring,  ^^  it  appeared  in  the  character  of 
a  Bacchic  solemnity  and  diversion ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary excitement  of  all  minds  at  these  festivals, 
by  raising  them  above  the  tone  of  every-day  life, 
gave  both  to  the  tragic  and  the  comic  muse  unwonted 
energy  and  fire."  f 

♦  Donaldson,  Greek  Theatre,  ch.  ii.  §  1. 
f  Miiller,  Lit.  of  Greece,  ch.  xxii.  §  1.^ 
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It  is  a  matter  still  of  dispute,  whether  the  Athe- 
nian festivals  of  Bacchus  ( A^ovuo-ta  *),  were  three 
or  four  in  number.  Bos,  in  his  ^^Antiquities  of 
Greece,"t  admits  only  two;  but  he  is  certainly  mis- 
taken. Muller  admits  three,  the  Lenjea,  and  the 
greater  and  lesser  Dionysia|,  all  of  which  festivals 
were  observed  with  greater  pomp  and  solemnity  at 
Athens  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece.§  To 
these  three  Dionysian  festivals  Donaldson  adds  a 
fourth,  which  was  known  as  the  Anthesteria, 
and    which   is   called   by    Thucydides   himself    the 

*  Hesych.  in  Liovvaia.  These  festivals  were  often  called  opyia 
and  Ba/cxero.    See  Aristoph.  Ranse,  360. 

f  Part  I.  ch.  xvi. 

X  The  h-nvala  (also  known  as  ra  Aifiva7a,  or  ra  h  Alfivais)  were  SO 
caUed  from  being  held  in  a  part  of  the  city  near  the  Acropolis, 
where  was  a  sacred  irepiSoAos  or  enclosure  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and 
containing  a  Xtj^Ss  or  winepress  associated  with  his  worship  from 
very  early  times.  The  ra  /car  aypovsy  as  their  name  imports,  were 
celebrated  in  every  ^fxos  and  village  of  Attica,  in  a  more  humble 
and  rustic  way.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Dicaeopolis  in  Aristophanes' 
"Achamians,"  line  202.:  2i|«  ra  /car'  aypovs  eiaic^v  Aiovvaia. 
The  greater  Dionysia,  Tct  ao-TLKa,  or  ra  iv  dcrei,  called  also  ra 
fieydXa,  or  simply  ra  Aiovucia,  were  celebrated  in  the  spring,  at  the 
time  when  the  allies  were  in  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their 
fp6pos.  This  assertion  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the  "  Acharnians," 
1.  477.  &c.,  and  the  scholiast  ad  loc,  as  well  as  by  the  reproach  of 
^schines  against  Demosthenes,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  too  vain  to 
be  content  with  having  the  crown  proclaimed  at  any  other  festival 
except  the  Great  Dionysia,  when  all  Greece  was  present.    (Adv. 

Ctesiph.)    t 

§  For  example,  as  we  learn  from  Suidas,  the  years  at  Athens  were 
numbered  by  them  ;  the  chief  archon  had  the  management  of  them 
(^diaTLdevai  Aiovvaia,  Pollux,  viii.  p.  m.  440. )  ;  and  the  priest  of 
Bacchus  was  honoured  with  the  first  seat  at  the  public  shows. 
{Schol  Aristoph.  Ran.  299.) 


greater  festival  of  Bacchus.*  But  both  he  and  Miil- 
ler  are  agreed  in  assigning  the  dramatic  exhibitions 
to  the  three  feasts  originally  mentioned,  all  of  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  From 
the  extant  Didascalia^  or  registers  of  the  victories 
of  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poets  as  teachers  {SiSdaKa- 
\ol)  of  their  respective  choruses  f,  Muller  argues 
that  at  Athens  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at 
the  Lena^a  and  the  greater  Dionysia,  the  latter 
of  which,  he  adds,  was  a  most  brilliant  festival,  at 
which  the  allies  of  Athens  and  many  foreigners  also 
were  present.^  Old  tragedies  also,  he  considers, 
were  acted  at  the  Lenaea;  and  none  but  old  ones 
were  acted  at  the  lesser  or  rural  Dionysia.  To  this 
Donaldson  adds  that  comedies  also  were  exhibited 
at  the  great  Dionysia  and  the  Leneean  festival ;  and 
he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  no  actual  representa- 
tions of  dramas  took  place  at  the  Anthesteria, 
although  probably  the   tragedians   may   have  then 

*  ii.  15.  Others  consider  that  Thucydides  refers  in  this  passage 
to  the  Lenaea. 

f  See  below,  near  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

I  This  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  vS/ulos  quoted  by  Demo- 
sthenes (contr.  Midiam,  p.  517.)  :  ^  ^Vl  Arjpaicp  irofxTrfj,  koI  o!  rpa- 
7w5ol  KOL  01  KUficpdol,  Kal  to7s  eV  &(rT€L  AiovvcrioLs  rj  tto/att^,  koI  ol  waTdes 
KOL  6  Kccfxos,  KOL  ol  Acctf^^Soi  Koi  01  Tpaycpdoi  The  fact  that  none  but 
new  dramas  were  allowed  to  appear  at  the  greater  Dionysia  would 
seem  to  be  inferred  in  the  words  of  the  same  orator  (de  Corona,  p. 
264.),  amyopevaai  rhv  ardcpapov  iv  t^  &€dTpa>  Aiouvalois,  rpaycpdoh 
Kaivo7s.  Donaldson  adds  a  note  informing  us  that  "this  custom 
continued  down  to  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar,  when  a  similar  decree 
was  passed  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus,  the  high  priest  and  ethnarcli  of 
the  Jews,"  referring  to  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  8. 
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read  to  a  select  audience  the  tragedies  which  they 
had  composed  for  the  great  festival  of  the  follow- 
ing month.  We  may  here  remark  that,  although 
the  rural  Dionysia  were  celebrated  with  dramatic 
performances,  it  was  only  at  the  Lena3a  and 
greater  Dionysia  that  prizes  were  contested  by  the 

poets. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves,  then,  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  the  streets  of  Athens  as  they  appeared 
some  three  and  twenty  centuries  backward  in  the 
world's  histoiy.     It  is  early  spring ;  and  the  feast  of 
the   greater   Dionysia   is   being   celebrated.*     The 
allies  from  a  hundred  subject  cities  are  in  Athens. 
Besides  these,  there  are  raetoecs  and  other  strangers 
in   hundreds   and   thousands:    rough   mountaineers 
from   Arcadia,    sturdy   seamen    from    Rhodes   and 
Crete,  the  dark  swarthy  faces  of  Egyptians,  and  the 
more  polished  and  wealthy  merchants  from  Cyprus 
and  Phoenicia.     The  city  is  beside  itself  with  joy ; 
and   its  inhabitants   are   vying  with  each  other  in 
doing  honour  to  the  fabled  victories  and  the  more 
tangtble   bounties   of  Dionysus.     There   is   silence 
indeed  in  the  law  courts  and  the  prisons  ;  for  how 
shall  prisoners  not  be  freed  by  the  god  whom   the 
people  worships  under  the  title  of  Eleutherius  ?    But 
in  the  streets  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
Bacchic  song,  or  to  be  seen  save  the  Bacchic  revelry 
of  the  Thiasus ;    the  gift  of  the  wine-god  is  freely 

*  A  graphic  and  spirited  picture  of  Athens  during  a  Dionysian 
festival,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Biography  of  Hero- 
dotus,  vol.  ii.  ch.  29.    (Longmans,  1856.) 
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drunk,  and  inspires  his  votaries  with  proportionate 
enthusiasm^  It  is  an  ancient  carnival  outdone  in 
the  madness  of  its  boisterous  and  extravagant  merri- 
ment. There  is  the  phallic  procession,  headed  by  a 
citizen  who  carries  the  thyrsus,  and  who,  with  his 
attendant  train  of  revellers,  has  assumed  the  goat- 
skin of  the  ancient  satyrs,  and  has  daubed  his  face 
and  arms  with  green  and  red  juices,  or  painted  them 
with  stripes  of  soot  and  vermilion.  Behind  him 
walk  in  stately  order  some  comely  maidens  of  noble 
birth,  who,  with  heads  erect,  bear  aloft  the  mystic 
basket  of  sacred  figs,  while  a  \cfcvo(p6po9  carries  the 
image  of  the  god  himself,  and  a  motley  crowd  of 
male  and  female  maskers,  Bacchae,  and  Thyades,  close 
the  procession  with  the  boisterous  music  of  flutes, 
cymbals,  and  drums.*  And  again  in  the  great  public 
procession  of  the  day,  where  the  noblest  of  foreigners 
and  citizens  are  collected,  the  god  is  represented  by 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  slave  population,  dressed 
out  in  the  most  expensive  and  fantastic  of  theatrical 
array sf,  and  the  joyous  crowd,  with  frantic  cries  of 
triumph  and  exultation,  attend  the  principal  train  to 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus. 

But  it  is  towards  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  hill, 
which  is  crowned  by  the  Acropolis,  that  the  crowds 
are  flocking  thickest  from  every  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  theatre  of  Bacchus  is  the  great  centre  of  attrac- 

*  Bockh's  Essay,  Philol.  Mus.  vol.  ii. 

t  Plutarch,  Nic.  3.,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  beautiful 
slave  belonging  to  Nicias  represented  Dionysus.  Compare  Athe- 
naeus,  v.  p.  200. 
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tion.  It  is  no  common  building  that  can  find  space 
for  so  many  thousand  people ;  and  it  is  no  ordinary 
scenic  performance  that  is  presently  to  add  a  high 
intellectual  treat  to  the  more  sensual  enjoyments  of 
the  festival.  A  new  tragedy,  upon  an  old  heroic 
story  of  thrilling  interest,  of  Pallas  Athena,  or  of  the 
old  Mycenian  kings  of  ''  Pelops'  line/'  has  gained 
the  tragic  prize;  its  praises  have  been  highly  sounded 
for  some  weeks  in  private  ;  and  now  it  is  about  to 
be  displayed  for  the  first  time.  The  choragus  has 
munificently  furnished  his  costly  contingents;  the 
poet  has  chosen  the  best  actors  of  the  city,  and  has 
decked  them  in  the  most  gorgeous  of  tragic  attire ; 
and,  above  all,  the  author  himself  is  the  popular 
favourite  of  the  day.  The  people,  too,  during 
their  muchJoved  feast,  have  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  chains  that  bound  them  to  their  common  daily 
life ;  with  their  keen  poetic  and  religious  feelings 
excited  to  the  utmost,  they  have  passed  into  an  ideal 
and  imaginary  world;  and  so  with  breathless  ea- 
gerness, and  with  their  expectations  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  30,000  of  their  number  enter  the 
theatre,  and  seat  themselves,  and  await  the  opening 

/of  the  drama. 

Such  in  few  words,  is  a  true  picture  of  the  scene 
which  must  have  been  witnessed  at  Athens  upon 
each  return  of  the  greater  Dionysia.  We  have 
stated  the  time  at  which  this  feast  was  celebrated ; 
we  therefore  now  go  on  to  add  some  account  of  the 
place  in  which  these  tragic  displays  were  exhibited.  In 
other  words,  we  proceed  next  to  a  description  of  the 
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theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  the  most  perfect 
theatre  of  antiquity,  and  the  model  upon  which 
those  in  the  other  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy  were 
generally  formed,  though  with  more  or  less  of  strict 
resemblance  in  detail. 

I.  In  perusing  the  following  pages  the  student, 
\re  repeat,  must  dismiss  from  his  mind  altogether 
the  idea  of  a  modern  theatre.     An  open-air  exhibi- 
tion,   attended    by   many  thousands   of  spectators, 
and  bearing  the  character  of  a  great  religious  festival, 
is  without  any  exact  parallel  in  modern  times.     But 
as  far  as  regards  the  general  aspect  of  the  building, 
and  the  whole  assemblage,  we  may  imagine  them  to 
have  presented  somewhat  the  same  appearance  as 
the  crowded  galleries  rising  round  the  circus  of  an 
Andalusian   or   Gallician    bull-fight   in   the  middle 
ages.     The  old  wooden  scaffolding  erected   within 
the  Lenaeon,  or  enclosure  sacred  to  Bacchus,  having 
fallen  down  in  the  year  500  B.C.,  the  Athenians 
commenced  building  that  magnificent  theatre  of  stone 
which  it  took  120  years  to  complete,  although  at 
an  earlier  period  the  work  had  proceeded  far  enough 
to  admit   of  the   performance   of  the  great    Attic 
dramas.     The  Theatre  of  Bacchus  was  built  into  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  hill  on  the  summit  of  which 
stood  the  Acropolis.    From  the  foot  of  this  eminence 
rose  tier  above  tier  a  semicircular  range  of  benches, 
capable  of  accommodating  some  50,000  people.     The 
lowest  of  these  tiers  was  twelve  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground ;  and  this,  with  the  one  or  two  next 
above  it,  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  principal 
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people  of  the  city,  and  for  that  reason  was  called  the 
^ovksvTiKov.  The  body  of  the  citizens  were  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  tribes ;  and  the  young  men 
had  a  space  set  apart  for  themselves,  entitled  the 
E^rj^LKov.^  The  passages  which  separated  the  different 
tiers  were  denominated  Bta^cofiaray  and  the  compart- 
ments formed  by  these  and  the  staircases,  which 
would  cut  them  at  right  angles,  KspKiSs^.  The  shape 
of  the  large  open  space  which  intervened  between 
the  spectators  and  the  stage  with  its  appurtenances, 
and  which  was  called  the  orchestra,  will  be  readily 
understood,  by  conceiving  the  private  boxes  of  an 
English  theatre  to  be  removed,  and  the  ground  which 
they  now  occupy,  as  well  as  the  pit,  with  a  single 
exception,  to  be  left  entirely  vacant.f  This  whole 
space  was  called  the  orchestra;  the  two  wings  or 
horns,  on  either  side,  were  called  TrdpoBot^  while  the 
space  which  lay  exactly  between  these,  in  front 
of  the  semicircular  portion,  and  which  would  cor- 
respond to  the  place  occupied  in  our  theatres  by  the 
stalls  and  orchestra,  was  styled  the  Spofios.  Just  at 
the  central  point  of  the  whole,  halfway  between 
either  extremity  of  the  amphitheatre,  stood  the 
thymele  or  representative  of  the  old  altar  round 
which  the  chorus  had  danced,  and  where  they  now 
sat  or  stood  during  the  progress  of  the  drama :  these 
were  the  only  occupants  of  the  orchestra.  Imme- 
diately facing  the  thymele,  and  at  the  same  height 

*  Aristoph.  Aves,  794.,  Sehol. 

f  For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  interior  of  an  English 
theatre  may  not  be  familiar,  we  have  added  the  subjoined  figure. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  THEATRE    OF  BACCHUS. 


A.  Lower  Portico. 

B.  Upper  or  third  Portico. 

C.  The  Scene. 

D.  The  Proscenium. 

E.  The  Hyposcenium. 

F.  The  Thymele. 


G.  The  Parascenium. 
H.  The  Orchestra. 
I.  The  Seats. 
K.  The  Staircases. 
L.  Periactse. 
M.  The  Bouleuticon. 


from  the  ground  as  the  lowest  tier  of  the  benches 
composing  the  amphitheatre,  was  the  front  portion  of 
the  stage,  projecting  a  little  from  the  rest,  and  called 
the  Xoyelov :  this  w^as  where  the  principal  part  of  the 
dialogue  was  carried  on.  The  Xoyslov  itself  was 
built  of  wood ;  but  the  front  and  sides  were  adorned 
with  columns  and  statues,  which  were  called  ra  xrrro- 
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oTK^vca.  Next  behind  the  Xoystov  was  the  stage  proper, 
or  nTpoGKrjviov^  so  called  from  being  in  front  of  the 
aKTjvTj,  and  built  of  stone.  At  the  back  of  this  stood 
the  (TKT]vri  *  or  scene,  a  stationary  edifice  of  stonework 
representing  a  palace,  with  three  entrances  to  the 
stage,  of  which  the  middle  one,  intended  for  the 
principal  characters,  was  called  jSaacXsLO^.  The  other 
two  are  called  by  Vitruvius  hospitales^  as  supposed 
to  lead  to  the  apartments  of  the  King's  guests.  If 
an  actor  entered  the  Xoystov  from  the  side  near 
Athens,  he  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  city  in 
which  the  scene  was  laid ;  if  from  the  other  side,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  a  stranger.  These  contrivances 
were  necessary  to  a  people  who  knew  nothing  of 
playbills.  The  sides  of  the  proscenium  consisted, 
like  the  back,  of  stationary  stone  buildings,  having 
passages  communicating  with  the  rest  .of  the  theatre, 
but  not  intended  for  the  entrance  of  actors,  f     Behind 


*  If  we  remember  the  exact  meaning  of  this  word  we  shall 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  Virgil's  expression  — 

"  Tum  silvis  scena  coruscis 
Desuper."  ^w.  i.  line  164. 

t  There  is  a  passage  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
Midias  which  has  given  rise  to  much  difl&culty  on  this  subject: 
Tohs  X^P'^y^^^  (Tvvrjyev  in  ifA€,  fioS>v,  aireiXwv,  o^vvovai  iropearrj/c^s 
rots  KpiTOis,  rk  wapaffK-hvia  (ppdrrouv,  irpoa'n\MV,  Ididkrjs  &p,  to,  ^rifxSiria 
KaKO,  Koi  wpdyfiara  afjLvdrjrd  fioi  -napix^^  SteTeAeo-ci/.  Wolfe,  in  his 
*'Analecta  Literaria"  has  a  long  dissertation  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Vitruvius  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  itapaaKiiuia  were  the  sides  of  the  proscenium.  It  appears 
to  us  sufficient  to  consider  that  there  were  two  kinds  ofTrapaaK-fjvia  and 
(TK7}valj — the  permanent  buildings  of  stone,  and  also  the  wooden 
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the  (TKrjv^  and  irapaaKrjvia  were  the  dressing-rooms 
of  the  actors,  and  what  we  should  now  call  property 
rooms,  containing  the  machinery,  dresses,  &c,*  The 
entrances  to  the  theatre  {elaohoi)  were  at  the  sides  of 
the  irdpohoi^  and  all  round  the  outside  was  a  space 
covered  with  turf,  planted  with  trees,  and  encircled 
with  a  portico,  where  the  chorus  used  to  rehearse. 
There  was  a  similar  portico  outside  the  top  of  the 
amphitheatre ;  in  both  of  these  the  audience  took 
shelter  in  case  of  a  sudden  storm,  and  they  also  served 
as  places  in  which  slaves  waited  for  their  masters 
during  the  performances. 

II.  The  machinery  of  the  Attic  theatre  consisted 
principally  of  the  ecclyclema  and  periactae.  We 
must  remember  that  with  them  the  chief  object  of 
scenery  always  was  represented  in  the  aK7]vr)  or  back- 
ground, while  the  openings  into  the  distance  lay  on 
each  side.  The  machinery  for  changing  these  was 
such  as  we  have  mentioned.  The  periactae  were  tri- 
angular pieces  of  woodwork  revolving  upon  a  pivot, 
which  were  used  for  changes  in  the  side  scenery,  and 
of  course  stood  in  front  of  and  concealed  the  stone 
buildings  of  the  parascenia.     These  must,  in  some 

slides  which  were  used  when  it  was  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
ordinary  scene  of  the  outside  of  a  royal  house.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  (ppdrrwv  and  irpoa-rjKccp  then  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and 
we  see  no  necessity  for  plunging  any  farther  into  the  perplexing 
though  learned  controversy  which  Wolfe  has  started. 

*  See  Miiller,  Lit.  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  301.  note.  The  account  above 
given  seems  the  most  simple  and  intelligible  ;  it  is  surely  im- 
probable that  these  rooms  should  have  been  situated  between  the 
parascenia  and  the  stage,  as  Donaldson  represents  them. 
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respects,  have  been  more  convenient  than  our  own 
system  of  slides.     The  eccyclema  was  not  in  such 
frequent  use.     It  was  only  required  on  those  occa- 
sions when  some  extraordinary  effect  was  to  be  pro- 
duced.    Usually  it  was  employed  to  bring  to  view 
the  interior  of  a  house ;  for  the  (TKr}vrj  itself  never  re- 
presented anything  but  the  outside,  —  a  plan  which 
Was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  habit  of 
living  in  the  open  air.     The  eccyclema  itself  was  a 
movable  scene,  generally  a  house,  which  was  placed 
behind  the  central  entrance  or  /BaatksLov  in  the  atcrjv^. 
This  entrance  was  closed  either  by  curtains  or  folding- 
doors;   and  at  a  given  signal  these   were   thrown 
open,  and  the  eccyclema  wheeled  forwards.     In  shape 
it  was  concave;  and  thus  the  necessary  effect  was 
produced.     Among  the  scenes  supposed  by  Miiller 
to  have  been  represented  in  this  manner  are  that  in 
the  Agamemnon   of  ^schylus   in   which   Clytem- 
nestra  wath  the  bloody  sword  stands  over  the  bodies 
of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra;   that  in  the  Choe- 
phoroe  in  which  Orestes  is  seen  on  exactly  the  same 
spot,  after  the  slaughter  of  ^^gisthus  and  Clytem- 
nestra;  and  that  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  in  which 
the  hero  stands  among  the  animals  which  he  has  slain 
in  his  frenzy,  and  contemplates  the  effects  of  his 

madness.  * 

It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there 
were   many  Greek   plays,  in  the  representation  of 

*  Other  instances  may  be  found  in  the  Eleetra  of  Sophocles,  line 
1450,  and  the  Antigone,  line  1293,  et  seq. 


which  both  the  scena  and  parascenia  were  useless. 
In  Sophocles  alone,  the  CEdipus  Coloneus,  the  Ajax, 
and  the  Philoctetes  would  require  something  different 
from  the  outside  of  a  city  mansion.  Still,  as  this 
latter  was  the  rule  in  their  scenery,  they  kept  the 
stationary  aK7]vrj  which  we  have  described,  and  appear 
to  have  used  wooden  slides  like  our  own,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  false  back  and  sides  to  the  prosce- 
nium,  when   it  was   necessary  to   effect  any  such 

change.* 

III.  We  now  proceed  to  our  consideration  of  the 

actors  and  the  audience.     The  state  in  which  the 

drama  had  been  left  by  Thespis  has  been  already 

described.    He  had  introduced  a  single  actor  {viroKpi- 

Trjs\),  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  resting  the  chorus; 

but  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether  the  chorus  or  the 

dialogue  should  become  the  leading  feature  of  Greek 

tragedy.    This  question  was  set  at  rest  by  ^schylus, 

who  introduced  a   second  actor;   and  it  was  then 

probably  that  the  names  of  7rp(OTaycovL(TTi]9  and  Ssv- 

T£pay€ovLaT^9  were  first  conferred.     In  such  of  his 

*  Various  other  contrivances  were  in  use  for  special  purposes ; 
such  as  the  ^€o\oye7op,  the  alwpai,  the  [xvx^v'^y  repavos,  ^povrfLov,  and 
K^pavvo^povrelov,  ti^ikvkKiov,  &c.,  which  the  student  will  find  ex- 
plained in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Antiquities." 

f  On  the  derivation  of  the  word  vttokpltIjs,  the  reader  may 
compare  Eustathius  ad  Iliad.  H.  407. :  'lareou  5e  koI  bn  ovk  oB^p^ 
"OlxTipos  T^v  \€^ip  Tov  aiTOKpivaaeai,  c6s  kol  iv  6.\\ols  (pav^lrai,  aW  avr' 
avTov  T^  {fTTOKpipaaOai  Kexprnar  </)a(rl  dh  Koi  rhv  irapa  roh  ^paixaTiKols 
vTTOKpLT^v^ovTOD  \67€(r0a(,  Sttt  T^  iTphs  t))v  x^P^^  vTToKpiveaQai,  The  term 
therefore  originated  with  the  introduction  hy  Thespis  of  an  actor 
to  take  part  with  the  chorus. 
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tragedies  as  were  acted  by  two  characters  only,  viz., 
the  ^Prometheus/  the  ^Persae/  the  'Septem  contra 
Thebas,'  and  the  '  Supplices/  the  parts  of  the  prota- 
gonist and  deuteragonist  are  not  substantially  different 
from  those  assigned  them  after  a  third  actor  had  been 
added.  The  first  is  what  we  call ''  the  hero  "  of  the 
piece;  the  second  is  a  sort  of  foil,  who  is  to  call 
out  the  expression  of  his  various  emotions.  In  the 
^Prometheus  Vinctus/  Oceanus,  lo,  and  Hermes 
assume  this  character  in  turn ;  but  there  is  also  a 
third  and  invisible  power  in  the  background,  who 
causes  the  sufferings  of  the  protagonist;  and  it  is 
the  personification  of  this  power  which  is  attributed 
to  Sophocles.  He  added  the  Tptra^covKTrris  to  the 
other  two;  and  Athenian  tragedy  was  complete. 

The  costume  and  general  bearing  of  the  actors,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  was  splendid  and  im- 
posing.*    "  Almost  all  the  actors  in  a  tragedy  wore 


*  "  If  we  desire  to  form  a  lively  and  true  conception  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  an  ancient  Tragedy  on  the  stage,  we  must  first  divest 
ourselves  entirely  of  those  ideas  of  the  characters  in  the  Grecian 
Mythology,  which  we  derive  from  ancient  works  of  art,  and  which, 
from  natural  reasons,  are  continually  floating  before  our  imagina- 
tion. There  is  not  the  least  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  the 
scenic  and  the  plastic  costume  of  the  ancient  gods  and  heroes ;  for, 
as  the  statements  of  the  old  grammarians  and  ancient  works  of  art 
(especially  the  mosaics  in  the  Vatican)  sufficiently  prove,  there  was 
but  one  general  (rroXi),  or  costume,  for  tragedy.  This  was  nothing 
more  than  an  improvement  on  the  gay  and  brilliant  QiroiKiAa  or  avdipa) 
apparel  worn  in  processions  at  the  Dionysian  festivals  ;  and  but 
slight  alterations  were  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  different  dramatic 
characters.  The  following  parts  of  dress  are  universally  reckoned 
in  the  costume :   long  x^'''^^^^  of  various  gay  colours,  falling  in 
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long  striped  garments  reaching  to  the  ground,  over 
which  were  thrown  upper  garments  of  purple  or  some 
other  brilliant  colour,  with  all  sorts  of  gay  trimmings 
and  gold  ornaments  —  the  ordinary  dress  at  Bacchic 
festal  processions  and  choral  dances.''  To  elevate 
the  performer's  stature,  the  cothurnus  was  composed 
of  several  soles  of  considerable  thickness ;  and  the 
principal  reason  for  not  employing  actresses  was  the 
belief  that  they  would  not  possess  sufficient  dignity 
for  the  parts  of  goddesses  and  heroines*  But  that 
portion  of  the  actor's  costume  on  which  the  greatest 
attention  was  lavished  was  the  mask  (oyKos).  This 
was  made  of  bronze  or  copper ;  and  there  were  no 
less  than  26  different  kinds  of  masks  in  use.  It  is 
generally  conjectured  that  they  were  formed  with  the 
view  of  giving  greater  power  to  the  voice ;  and  their 
Latin  term  persona  (per-sono),  seems  to  favour  this 
hypothesis.  The  mask  was  connected  with  a  periwig 
(TrrjviKTjy  (f>evdKr]\  which  covered  the  head,  and  so 
left  only  one  passage  for  the  voice  to  escape  from : 


ample  folds  down  to  the  feet ;  very  broad  embroidered  girdles 
(ittaorxaAio-TrJpes)  sitting  on  the  breast ;  upper  robes,  frequently  of 
purple,  with  gold  borders  and  other  such-like  decorations;  the 
cothurnus,  and  the  head-dress  (^oyKos).  As  in  the  Dionysian  cere- 
monies, so  also  in  tragedy,  there  was  but  little  distinction  between 
the  male  and  female  apparel.  In  speaking  of  heroes,  the  tragedians 
very  often  call  their  dress  iriirKos,  a  garb  never  worn  at  that  period 
by  males  in  common  life.  In  the  ancient  mosaics,  one  is  continually 
in  danger  of  confounding  heroes  with  heroines,  unless  where  the 
old  equestrian  chlamydes  are  thrown  over  the  long  bright-coloured 
tunics,  or  weapons  added,  or  masks  characterised  by  some  marked 
difference."— ilfw7/er,  Eumen.  p.  100. 
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this  was  termed  the  os  rotundum.  The  wig  was  col- 
lected into  a  foretop,  which  was  the  6yK09  proper, 
and  thought  by  Donaldson  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  old  Athenian  top-knot  (Kpco^vXov).*  This, 
like  the  cothurnus,  was  intended  to  add  to  the  actor's 
stature.  Opinions  diiFer  as  to  the  exact  degree  of 
resemblance  which  the  mask  bore  to  real  life ;  it  was 
formed,  however,  of  the  very  finest  material,  and 
coloured  with  great  care,  so  that  doubtless,  at  the 
great  distance  which  separated  the  audience,  the  il- 
lusion was  sufficient.  But  we  must  remember  that  in 
the  tragedy,  where  gods  and  heroes  or,  if  not  heroes, 
still  men  melioris  cevi,  men  of  larger  stature  and 
more  godlike  aspect  than  their  descendants,  figm-ed 
as  the  principal  characters,  no  strict  similitude  to  the 
human  faces  around  them  was  desirable.  Neither,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  was  the  play  of  the  passions 
necessary  to  be  delineated ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
these  exalted  beings  were  not  supposed  to  be  subject 
to  those  rapid  fluctuations  of  feeling  which  distin- 
guish ordinary  mortals ;  and  in  the  second  place  there 
would  generally  be  some  one  dominant  emotion 
throuo*hout  the  tragedy,  which  would  necessitate  the 
same  expression  of  countenance  to  the  last.  This 
could  not  have  been  successful  in  a  smaller  theatre, 
where  decidedly  we  should  require  that  the  tempo- 
rary sadness  of  CEdipus  in  the  first  scenes  of  the 
Tyrannus  should  be  differently  displayed  from  the 
overpowering   horror   which   he    subsequently   dis- 

*  See  Thucydides,  i.  6. :  rcTTlyav  iveptra  Kpw^vXov  ava^o^ii^voi. 


covers  at  the  revelations  of  the  herdsman.  But  in 
the  vast  theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  same  general  ex- 
pression of  gloom  and  grief  would  doubtless  suf- 
fice  throughout. ^^  All  that  exquisite  acting  which 
we  can  imaginVln  Garrick,  Kemble,  or  Siddons, 
as  confidence  gradually  gave  way  to  doubt,  doubt 
to  certainty,  and  certainty  to  despair,  was  of  course 
wholly  lost  to  an  Athenian  audience.  It  should  be 
added,  that  their  idea  of  the  tragic  drama  did  not 
extend  to  the  representation  of  these  emotions ;  and 
when  they  punished  Phrynichus  for  his  Capture  of 
3IiletuSy  as  we  have  already  remarked,  they  very 
plainly  declared  that  tragedy  must  not  seek  for  its 
materials  in  the  ordinary  world  around  us.  They 
witnessed  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  JEschylus  with 
much  the  same  feelings  as  we  peruse  ^^  Paradise 
Lost,"  which,  if  dramatised,  would  certainly  depend 
very  little  on  the  finer  accomplishments  of  the  his- 
trionic art.  I  There  were,  of  course,  certain  cases  in 
which  a  change  of  masks  between  the  acts  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  in  the  mutilation  of  QEdipus  in 
the  play  aforesaid;  but  this,  as  will  be  readily  seen, 
scarcely  forms.an  exception  to  the  custom  which  we 
have  describedjt^ 

The  pay  of  an  actor  at  Athens  was  often  veryi 
high   indeed,    and   was   generally   defrayed   by   the 

state.     Thus,   for   example,    Polus,    who  acted   the 

u 

characters  of  Sophocles,  sometimes  earned  a  talent^ 
(or  nearly  500/.)  in  two  days.  When  this  was  the 
case,  as. we  may  suppose,  the  profession  was  held  in 
no  dishonour.     Sophocles  himself,  who  acted  as  well 
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as  wrote,  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  was  enti*usted 
with  the  command  of  a  military  expedition;  and 
Aristodemus,  another  performer,  was  sent  on  a  public 

pmbassy. 

IV.  Our  remarks  on  the  character  of  Athenian 
acting,  lead  us  by  a  natural  transition  to  the  subject  of 
the  chorus.  The  chorus,  as  its  position  might  perhaps 
indicate,  was  the  interpreter  between  the  actors  and 
the  audience.  In  their  countenance  would  doubtless 
be  manifested  the  livelier  expressions  of  fear,  hope, 
and  indignation  —  they  would .  in  fact,  supply  the 
more  purely  human  element.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  an  illustration,  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to 
consider  the  play  itself  as  partaking  somewhat  of  a 
panoramic  character,  and  the  chorus  in  the  light  of 
the  lecturer.  If  this  comparison  be  thought  un- 
dignified, we  can  only  reply  that,  if  it  aids  the  reader 
to  form  a  true  conception  of  the  subject,  the  good 
names  of  Sophocles  and  -zEschylus  will  not  suffer 
any  injury.  But  however  this  may  be,  if  we  consider 
the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  we  gain,  it  is 
probable,  a  clearer  insight  into  the  real  necessity  of 
tiie  chorus,  than  by  regarding  more  exclusively  its 
religious  and  traditional  features.  The  truth,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  that  an  Athenian  tragedy  would  have 
been  unsupportable  without  the  addition  of  the  choral 

element. 

The  origin  of  the  chorus,  as  mentioned  in  an 
iearlier  chapter,  was  partly  military,  and  is  to  be 
isought  in  the  old  Doric  military  discipline,  of  which 
a  kind  of  stately  war  dance  "  to  the  sound  of  flutes 
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and  soft  recorders,"  was  an  important  element.  This 
will  explain  the  manner  of  its  entrance  on  the 
stage,  and  the  nature  of  the  first  choral  song.  In 
the  military  marches  of  the  Greeks,  the  anapaestic 
metre  was  generally  used ;  and  the  parodos^  or  first 
song  sung  by  the  chorus  as  it  marched  in  at  the  side 
entrance,  from  which  its  name  was  derived,  was  orene- 
rally  if  not  always  written  in  anapaestics.  The  subse- 
quent clustering  of  the  chorus  round  the  thymele,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  lyric  element,  denotes  the  other 
source  from  which  the  chorus  derived  its  existence  — 
i.  e.  religion,  or  the  Bacchic  worship ;  while  the  songs 
which  they  uttered  from  this  position,  called  stasimay 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  poetry  of  Stesi- 
chorus,  Pindar,  and  Simonides.  All  that  part  of  the 
play  which  preceded  the  parodos  was  called  the  pro- 
logue; all  between  the  parodos  and  the  last  stasimon, 
episodia ;  all  after  the  last  stasimon,  the  exodus. 
The  parodos  and  the  stasima  were  confined  to  the 
full  chorus  ;  but  there  was  also  a  kind  of  choral  lyric 
song  common  both  to  the  chorus  and  the  actors- 
this  was  known  by  the  name  of  KOfjb[i69  {j>lanctus\  and 
was  always  devoted  to  lamentation.  In  the  Persse 
and  the  Choephoroe,  the  ^  commos '  occupies  a  large 
portion  of  the  entire  tragedy. 

V.  A  very  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  audience 
must  close  the  present  chapter.  Originally  there  was 
no  charge  for  admission,  but  subsequently  two  obols 
were  fixed  upon  as  the  price.  To  such  an  extent, 
however,  did  the  Athenians  carry  the  worship  of  art, 
that  they  very  soon  adopted  the  practice  of  paying 
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jfor  the  admission  of  the  poorer  citizens  out  of  a 
(public  fund.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that 
llwomen  were  admitted  to  witness  theatrical  represen- 
tations.* 

VI.  The  expense  of  theatrical  representations  was 

defrayed  by  the  state.f     The  x^P^'i^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^® 
reo-ular  liturgies  which  devolved  upon  each  tribe  in 
turn.     This  was   the  Athenian   method  of  levying 
rates  and  taxes;  and  this  xopr]r^ia  corresponded  in 
principle  with  what  a  theatre  rate  would  be  among 
us.      The  tribe  chose  one  of  themselves  to  be  its 
Yop7?7o^,   and  on  him  devolved  the  selection  of   its 
chorus  and  the  superintendence  of  their  instruction 
in  their  songs  and  dances.     When  however  the  %o- 
prfto^  was  once  named,  he  was  left,  within  certain 
limits,  to  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  style  in  which 
his  play  was  to  be  brought  out.     A  citizen  who  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  people  was  frequently  re- 
warded with  a  tripod ;  and  the  office  of  choragus  be- 
came in  time  a  very  common  opportunity  of  courting 
the  popular  favour.     The  course  pursued  in  order  to 
lexhibit  a  play,  was  as  follows : — The  poet  who  had  a 
play  ready  for  representation  applied  to  one  of  the 
archons.     If  it  was  at  the  Lenaea,  to  the  archon  ^a- 
(Ttkevs^  if  at  the  Dionysia,  to  the  chief  archon ;  and 


*  Compare  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  502.,  where  he  describes  a  tragedy  a& 
TiTOpLKT^v  Tiva  TTphs  BrifiovToiovTov  olov  Tro.i'^CtiV  T€  biJLov  KoX  ywaiKwv  KoX 

f  This  expense  eventually  became  so  heavy,  that  Athens  is  said 
to  have  spent  more  money  on  scenic  representations  than  on  all  her 
^ars- 
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if  his  play  was  approved  a  chorus  was  assigned  to  him. 
This  was  called  x^P^^  hthovai^  and  the  phrase  ulti- 
mately became  a  general  term  for  the  approval  or 
acceptance  of  a  play.  The  poet  was  said  %o/)w  alralv. 
He  also  had  assigned  to  him  three  actors,  whom  he 
taught  himself.  Hence  the  exhibitor  of  a  play  was 
said  ScBda-Kecvy  literally,  to  teach  * ;  and  a  play  was 
said  to  be  taught,  BiBdaKaaOau 

•  Thus  Horace,  Ars  Poet.  1.  288.: 

*'  Vel  qui  prsetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas,'* 
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^SCHYLUS. 


*^  The  immense  influence  which  scenic  exhibitions 
and  dramatic  literature  have  exercised  on  the  minds 
and  manners  of  mankind,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
profoundly  venerating  the  author  and  originator  of  it. 
For  so  we  may  justly  style  the  poet  who,  out  of  the 
uncouth  banterings  of  a  religious  festivity,  created 
the  majestic  and  soul  inspiring  art  which  has  softened 
the  sternest  hearts,  and  claimed  for  its  votaries  the 
proudest  intellects.  The  drama  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  invisible  mind  of  man,  the  mirror  in  which, 
vhile  we  think  that  we  are  looking  at  others,  we  un- 
expectedly see  ourselves  reflected.  To  possess  in 
our  own  native  literature  the  greatest  dramatist  the 
world  has  perhaps  ever  seen,  should  in  itself  be  an 
inducement  to  study  one  of  kindred  genius  and 
scarcely  less  exalted  sentiments."  *  Such  are  the 
concluding  words  of  an  essay  on  ^schylus,  contained 
in  the  preface  to  a  lately  published  volume  of  the 
*^  Bibliotheca  Classica,"  a  source  of  which  we  may, 
once  for  all,  acknowledge  that  we  have  copiously 
availed  ourselves  in  the  following  remarks. 

*  Preface  to  Paley's  iEschylus,  re-edited  with  an  English  com- 
mentary for  the  Bibliotheca  Classica,  by  Professor  G,  Long. 
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According  to   the   testimony  of  ancient  writers 
^schylus  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  deme  of 
Eleusis,  in   Attica,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  63rd 
Olympiad,   B.C.   525.     He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Piildar,  and  fought  at  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Sala 
mis,  and  Plataea,  and  thus  acquired  that  taste  for, 
and  technical  knowledge  of,  military  matters,  so  con- 
spicuous in  many  of  his  plays.     His  first  appearance 
as  a  tragedian  was  in  B.C.  499,  when  he  contended 
with  Choerilus  and  Pratinas,  but  did  not  obtain  the 
prize.     He  first  carried  off  that  honour  b.  c.  484. 
Fourteen  years  afterwards  he  was  defeated  by  a  poet 
who  then  represented  for  the  first  time,  and  whose 
future  celebrity  was  perhaps  scarcely  foreseen,  —  the 
author  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  and  the  Antigone. 
About  this  time  he  exchanged  Athens  for  Sicily, 
but  for  what  reason  is  uncertain.     Some  say  it  was 
from  disgust  at  being  beaten  by  a  young  and  unknown 
writer  like  Sophocles ;  others,  that  it  was  from  his 
defeat  by  Simonldes  in  the  elegy  on  those  who  died 
at  Marathon.  This  first  disappointment  may  certainly 
have  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  have  reached  to  posi- 
tive disgust  at  a  second  failure  in  his  own  special 
province ;  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  his  defeat  by 
Simonldes  alone  would  have  caused  his  retirement 
from  Athens.     Another  reason  which  has  been  as- 
signed,  was  his  having  so  terrified   the  people   of 
Athens  by  the  tragic  eflfect  of  his  chorus  in  the  Eu- 
menides,  that  infants  died  of  fright,  and  women  mis- 
carried.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  seems  to 
have  spent  six  or  seven  years  in  Sicily,  and  to  have 
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contracted  a  certain  Sicilian  taint  *  in  his  language. 
Having  returned  to  Athens  for  a  short  time,  he 
quitted  it  again  about  B.C.  458,  and  finally  died  in 
Sicily  B.C.  456,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
His  second  voluntary  exile  has  been  attributed  to 
the  offence  given  to  the  democratic  party  by  the 
lofty,  monarchical,  and  aristocratic  tone  of  his  later 
tragedies.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  charge  of 
impiety  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  preferred 
against  him  before  the  Areopagus,  if  the  story  is 
worthy  of  credit,  may  have  proceeded  from  this  feel- 
ing. It  is  said  that  he  was  acquitted  in  consequence 
of  the  intercession  of  his  brothers. 

Of  the  extant  plays  of  ^schylus,  it  is  doubtful 
which  was  first  represented.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
over  the  express  testimony  of  Aristophanes  in  favour 
of  the  Septem  contra  Thebas  (Kan.  1026.)  and  Din- 
dorf  adopts  this  order  in  deference  to  his  authority. 
Bockh,  however,  and  with  him  Paley  and  Miil- 
ler,  prefer  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  scholiast  on 
tthe  same  passage,  that  the  PersaD  was  his  earliest 
[effort,  and  his  Septem  contra  Thebas  the  second. f 
But  at  all  events  only  a  year  intervened  between  the 

*  According  to  Athenaus,  Eustathius,  and  Macrobius.  The 
words  fiovvis  and  KapPava,  which  occur  in  the  Supplices,  supposed  to 
be  the  first  play  published  by  iEschylus  after  his  return,  are  still 
sub  judice  ;  see  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus,  p.  659.,  where  ^ovvis 
is  connected  with  ^ovy,  jSwAaf ,  P(afjL6s  •  other  words,  however,  such 
asTTcSoopos,  irc^dpaios,  fxao-acav,  k.t.k^  are  less  doubtful.  See  also 
Bockh,  de  Tragicis  Gracis,  cap.  viii. 

f  ol  dh  Uepcrai  irpdrepSv  etV;  Behdayi^ipoL,  elra  at  eWa  inl  ericas. 
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two  plays,  the  one  appearing    B.C.  493,  the  other 
B.C.  492. 

Following  the  order  adopted  by  Mr.  Paley,  we 
shall  begin  with  the  PersaB.  Here  again  commen- 
tators are  greatly  at  issue.  Some  think  that  this 
play  was  one  of  a  trilogy  of  which  the  Phineus  was- 
the  first  and  the  Glaucus  (whether  "  Ponteus  "  or 
^^Potnieus,"  is  again  disputed)  the  third.  Others 
prefer  to  believe  it  a  disconnected  play,  alleging  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  ^schylus  invariably  wrote  in 
trilogies.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
main  object  of  the  play  is  the  evocation  of  Dariusj 
or  the  celebration  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians.  We 
confess  that  we  incline  to  the  simpler  view  in  each 
of  these  cases.  At  all  events  in  the  latter,  we  think 
it  is  the  mere  wantonness  of  learning  not  to  accept 
the  triumph  of  Greece  as  the  real  design  of  the  play.* 
^*  The  Persae  was  probably  composed  in  rivalry 
rather  than  in  imitation  of  the  Phoenissse  of  Phry- 
nichus,  which  had  gained  the  prize.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  poet's  detailed  account  of  the 
battle  is  circumstantially  correct,  even  more  so  (as 
Blakesley  with  great  reason  argues)  than  the  later 
and  probably  popularised  narrative  of  Herodotus.  It 
is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Greek  history  we  possess, 
though  a  history  in  verse.  It  is  said  that  this  play 
was  acted  a  second  time  at  Syracuse,  at  the  instance 
of  Hiero ;  and  indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject — the  only  one  among  extant  Greek  tragedies 
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*  Miillen  Lit.  Anc.  Gr.  chap,  xxiii.  4. 
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Iwhich  is  not  borrowed  from  heroic  myths  —  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  repeatedly  re-acted  {dvsScBdxOijy. 
This  tradition,  indeed,  has  been  discountenanced  by 
modern  critics ;  yet  there  are  good  grounds  for  sus- 
picion that  it  has  been  to  some  extent  remodelled 
(Scacr/csvacrOsp  or  dvaaKSvaaOsv)  and  some  passages 
interpolated  by  a  later  hand;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
we  may  explain  the  absence  of  a  passage  extant  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes  (Ran.  1028.),  and  of  certain 
words  quoted  by  ancient  authors  as  from  the  Persse 
of  ^schylus,  vTr6^vXo9  and  prjpLTorpocpov^  (schol.  on 
Hermogenes  and  Athen.  iii,  p.  80.  B.).  The  chorus 
consisted  of  twelve  Persian  elders.  The  tomb  of 
Darius  was  represented  by  the  thymele  in  the  or- 
chestra, as  may  be  inferred  from  v.  682,  where  Darius 
says  to  the  chorus 

vfieis  §€  bp7jv€7T^  iyyvs  earwrcs  Td(pov, 

Nor  is  V.  660.  opposed  to  this,  sXO'  stt^  aKpov 
fcopv/jL^op  o^Oov,  for  though  the  ghost  must  have 
appeared  on  the  stage,  the  invocation  is  consistent 
with  the  Greek  idea  that  the  spirit  hovered  over 
the  tomb.  The  speech  of  Atossa,  at  line  610., 
though  highly  coloured  with  Eastern  imagery,  ap- 
f)ears  to  describe  Grecian  ratlier  than  Persian  rites. 
It  is  closely  imitated  by  Euripides,  Iph.  Taur.  165."* 
The  next  play  in  order  of  chronology  is  the 
Septem  contra  Thebas,  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  trilogy,  of  which  the  QEdipus  and  the  Eleusinians 
would  be  the  first  and  third.     This  is,  perhaps,  the 

*  See  Faley,  quoted  above. 
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least  poetical  of  all  the  plays  of  ^schylus ;  but  in 
dramatic  merit,  though  not  equal  to  the  Orestea, 
where  the  form  of  tragedy  had  become  fully  deve- 
loped, it  is  superior  to  either  the  Persae  or  the  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus.  That  this  play  should  have  been| 
so  great  a  favourite  with  the  ancients  is  curious ;  for, 
though  a  spirit-stirring  melodrama,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  bombastic  of  the  author's  works,  while  the  plot 
is  the  simplest.  The  determination  of  Eteocles  is  the 
turning  point  of  the  whole;  and  this  is  artfully  man- 
aged. The  political  opinions  of  ^schylus  are  thought 
by  Miiller  to  be  exhibited  in  this  play  by  the  character 
of  Amphiaraus*,  the  spfco9  da(j>aXss  being  intended 
by  the  poet  to  ridicule  the  fortification  of  Athens, 
the  favourite  scheme  of  Themistocles.  "  The  chorus 
consists  of  Theban  maidens,  who  act  as  mourners  to 
the  suicide  brothers.  Eteocles  enters  upon  the  stage 
alone,  and  addresses  a  body  of  Thebans  (either  in  the 
orchestra,  or  as  mutes  on  the  stage),  who  represent 
the  citizens  ;  they  perhaps  form  the  secondary 
chorus  according  to  Miiller's  theory.  There  are  but 
two  actors  to  the  piece."     (Paley.) 

The  Prometheus  Vinctus  appeared  about  the  year 
470  B.C.,  though  the  exact  date  is  very  uncertain. 
This  date  is  supposed  to  be  ascertained  from  a 
passing  allusion  |  to  the  recent  eruption  of  Mount 

*  S.  c.  T.  588.     They  peeped  out,  according  to  him,  in  the  Persfie 
in  lines  347.  et  seq, 

•j-  Kopvcpais  5'  iv  6,Kpais  iKpayfjaovral  irore 

TTorafiol  TTvphs  ddirTOPT^s  aypiais  yudOois 
Trjs  KoWiKapirov  24/c€Aiay  \€vpous  yvas. 
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^tna.  But  as  that  took  place  as  far  back  as  the 
year  479  B.C.,  it  is  not  very  much  to  the  point,  as 
these  lines  might  just  as  well  have  been  written 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  afterwards  as  seven  or  eight. 
The  earlier  date  is,  however,  the  more  probable  one 
of  the  two,  as  after  B.C.  468  .^schylus  was  in  Sicily, 
and  we  happen  to  know  that  the  first  play  which  he 
published  on  his  return  to  Athens  was  the  Supplices. 
The  Prometheus  is  truly  a  sublime  and  magnificent 
drama.  The  remarkable  resemblance  which  the  legend 
of  Prometheus  most  obviously  bears  to  the  central 
doctrine  of  divine  revelation  has  been  only  slightly 
glanced  at  by  Mr.  Paley,  and  is  not  mentioned  in 
Miiller's  otherwise  admirable  critique.  Prometheus 
^^^^^.felt  through  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  he  is  in 
bondage,  as  man  is  in  bondage  to  sin ;  the  agonies 
which  he  endures  bear  no  fanciful  resemblance  to 
the  stings  of  the  human  conscience  when  goaded 
by  remorse ;  and  he  knows  that  one  born  from  the 
descendants  of  his  fellow-sufferer  lo  shall  deliver 
him.  The  condition  of  his  release  is  the  death  of 
an  immortal,  announced  to  him  by  Hermes  in  the 
following  striking  words :  — 

TOioGSe  iJ.6x0ov  repfia  fxi]  ri  irpoa^SKa, 

irpXv  hv  Beoov  tls  didboxos  twp  awu  irSuoiv 

(pav^f  d€\7)(Tr)  r   els  apavyTjrov  fxoKuv 

'Aidrjv,  KV€(pa7a  r  afJLcpl  Taprdpou  Pddrj,  1047-50. 

"  The  legend,"  says  Mr.  Paley,  ^^  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  Prometheus,  probably  belongs  to  the 
most  ancient  traditions  of  the  human  race;  but 
whether  mystical  and  allegorical,  or  connected  in  its 
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origin  with  primeval  revelation  concerning  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  must  remain  undecided.  There  is 
much  to  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion.'' 
The  other  two  plays  which  made  up  the  trilogy  on 
this  subject,  were  the  li pofi7]6svs  irvp^opos^  and  the 
npofirjOem  Xvopbavos,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty  which  meets 
us  in  every  page  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  we 
mean  the  position  of  Zem  as  a  fierce,  revengeful, 
and  inexorable  tyrant.  The  school  of  theology  to 
which  ^schylus  belonged,  recognised  in  the  empire 
of  Zeus  the  commencement  of  a  happier  era,  the 
reign  of  mildness  and  mercy,  and,  if  we  may  say  so 
without  profanity,  of  ^'  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
towards  men,"  with  which  the  plot  of  the  Prometheus 
Vinctus  seems  strangely  at  variance.  "  We  must 
suppose  that,  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  power  and 
majesty  of  Zeus,  and  the  profound  wisdom  of  his 
decrees,  are  so  gloriously  manifested  that  the  pride 
of  Prometheus  is  entirely  broken."*  Hermann,  it 
may  be  remarked,  entirely  refutes  the  opinion  of 
Miiller,  that  a  third  actor  appears  in  the  opening 
scene  of  this  drama.  Prometheus  himself  was  repre- 
sented by  a  huge  effigy,  while  the  person  addressed 
as  /3/a  in  verse  12.  is  a  mere  mute.f 

We  now  come  to  the  Supplices,  one  of  a  trilogy 
entitled  the  Danais,  of  which  the  other  two  plays 
were  the  ^gyptii  and  the  Danaides.  The  trial  and 
acquittal  of  the  women  for  the  murder  of  their  hus- 
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bands  formed  the  subject  of  this  trilogy.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  Supplices  was  written  after  the 
return  of  ^schylus  from  his  first  visit  to  Sicily ;  and 
we  are  probably  not  wrong  in  fixing  the  date  some- 
where between  465  and  460  B.C.  Miiller  supposes 
that  various  expressions  in  it  bear  reference  to  the 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  impending  war  with  Egypt, 
Egypt,  B.C.  461.*  But  this  system  of  determining 
dates  is  very  apt  to  mislead.  Of  the  play  itself  there 
is  little  to  be  said.  Whether  the  chorus  consisted  of 
twelve  suppliants  or  of  fifty,  is  not  very  material. 
They  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy  in  the  slightest 
degree,  though  the  songs  put  into  their  mouths  are 
[many  of  them  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  the  speech 
of  Danaus  (1.  957)  is  perhaps  as  truly  poetical  as  any- 
,thing  which  ^schylus  has  written. 

The  grand  trilogy  of  the  Orestea  now  remains  for 
us  to  notice.  Of  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  probably  Miiller's  dissertation  is  the  best ; 
but  the  deep  philosophical  speculations  of  both 
aMiiller  and  Schlegel  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  remarks 
on  the  various  characters  portrayed.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  Homeric  and  ^schy- 
laean  Agamemnon.  The  former  provokes  our  hatred, 
the  latter  our  contempt.  The  pride,  injustice,  and 
intolerable  arrogance  of  the  one,  stand  in  marked 
contrast   to   the   weak-minded   and   almost   childish 

exultation   of  the   other.      Though   we   detest    his 

» 

*  See  Thuc.  1.  i.  102.  104. 
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murderers,  we  are  not  shocked  at  his  death ;  for  he  has  "^ 
previously  forfeited  our  sympathies  by  the  sacrifice    I 
of  Iphigenia.     And  though  a  cloud   of  gloom  and     \ 
horror  and  despair  presses  heavily  upon  us  through-      \ 
out  the  entire  piece,  there  is  no  one  individual  in       \ 
whose  fate  we  feel  much  interested,  except  perhaps        I 
Cassandra.      This  is  a  peculiarity   shared  to  some      _/ 
extent  by  Sophocles,  but  almost  wholly  thrown  off 
by  Euripides.     The  characters  in  the  Orestean  tri- 
logy    are   entirely    subservient   to   the   myth ;    our 
-4:^ai- interest   is   lii   speculating  on  what    the   gods 
will  ultimately  det^miinFTo^be^^^t^^ 
criminals.     It  is  the  principle  to  which  we  look,  and 
not  the  intlividuab^  All  this,  which  is  of  course  the 
'^T^Tei^e  of  tnddefn  tragedy,    is  signally  conspicuous 
in  the  trilogy  before  us,  and  especially  in  the  two 
first  plays.     In  the  Eumenides  a  ray  of  cheerfulness 
and  humanity  breaks  in  at  the  last ;  and  from  the 
solemn  constitution  of  the  Areopagus,  an  Athenian 
ought  to   have   returned   home   with    emotions    of 
pride   and  joy.     Unfortunately,    however,    both  for 
-^schylus   and    his    country,    such   were    not    the 
emotions  raised  by  the  spectacle.     At  the  time  when 
this  trilogy  was  exhibited,  the  democratic  party  was 
uppermost  at  Athens  ;     the  Areopagus,  with  its  an- 
cient privileges,  was  hateful  to  them.     In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  ^schylus,  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of 
that  court  in  questions  of  homicide  was  taken  away 
from  it  much  about  the  same  time*,  and  the  poet 

*  This  fact  has  been  strenuously  denied  by  other  writers.     See 
Drake's  Eumenides,  Introduction,  part  ii. 
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went  a  second  time  into  Sicily,  where,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  he  died  at  Gela,  in  the  year  B.C.  456. 
Each  of  the  three  plays  which  together  compose  the 
Orestea,  is  much  more  complete  as  a  tragedy  than 
any  of  his  other  works:    the  third  actor  has  been 
introduced;   and  the   plot   is   more   regularly   con- 
structed.    "Though   only   the   secondary   character 
(in  the  Agamemnon),  the  chief  interest  centres  in 
Clytemnestra.     Subtle,  proud,  daring,  resolute,  and  \^ 
an   accomplished    hypocrite,    she    disguises   a  long  / 
cherished  hatred  of  her  lord — resulting  from  the  sacri- 1 
fice  of  their  daughter  at  Aulis — under  the  guise  of  af 
love-sick  affection.     The  murder  being  perpetrated, 
she  throws  off  the  mask,  and  not  only  avows  but 
glories  in  the  deed,  as  an  act  of  just  retribution. 
With  all  this  she  is  not  the  abandoned  and  shameless 
adulteress,  but  the  deeply  injured  wife  and  mother ; 
not  the  merely  vindictive  and  ferocious  homicide, 
but  the  sophist  who  can  justify,  and  the  moralist    \ 
who  can  reason  on  her  conduct.''    (Paley.)     This, 
however,  seems  rather  too  favourable  a  picture  in 
the  opinion  of  other  writers.     Orestes  is  very  much  y 

a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  destiny . He 

display»ja;s  Paley  truly  observes,  very  little  vindic-^^/ 
tiveness  towards  his  mother,  and  puts  her  to  death 
solely  in  deference  to  the  peremptory  commands  of 
Apollo.  There  is  something  unpleasantly  masculine 
in  the  character  of  Electra.  She  takes  too  much  • 
after  her  mother  Clytemnestra ;  and, we^cannot  but 
suspect  that  under  Ihe  same  circumstancfiSLshe  would 
|Ka\^acted  in  the  same  way.    The  Furies  themselves 


] 


/» 


probably  typify  what  we  at  present  denominate 
superstition,  the  unreasoning  conscience  which  will 
frequently  torment  a  man  who  has  committed  the 
most  innocent  and  even  laudable  homicide.  By  the 
equality  of  votes  at  the  trial,  is  signified,  says  Mliller, 
**  that  the  duty  of  revenge  and  the  guilt  of  matricide 
are  equally  balanced,  and  that  stern  justice  has  no 
alternative :  but  the  gods  of  Olympus  being  of  the 
nature  of  man,  and  acquainted  and  entrusted  with 
/;  the  personal  condition  of  individuals,  can  find  and 
supply  a  refuge  for  the  unfortunate  who  are  so  by 
no  immediate  guilt  of  their  own." 

The  difficulty  of  -^schylus  as  a  writer  is  of  a 
wholly  different  kind  from  what  we  experience  in 
Sophocles  or  Euripides.  With  these  the  principal 
diflficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  are  those 
of  construction ;  in  ^schylus  the  construction  is 
usually  simple.  IBut  therelife  severaT*"caus^  which 
conspire  to  make  him  on  the  whole  the  most  obscure 
of  extant  writers.  The  first  of  these  is  the  mystic 
character  of  his  religious  belief  ^ZEschyTus^  was 
Py t hagoreanT'aSri t  Ts  quite  impossible  for  the  un- 
initiated to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  much  that 
he  says  on  the  subject  of  God,  humajijnature,  and 
fate.  Secondly,  he  was  by  nature  what  we  should 
now,  perhaps,  call  a  lover  of  the  marvellous.  He 
was  a  genuine  believer  in  apparitions,  prophecies, 
and  omens ;  and  he  loves  to  speak  of  these  in  the 
vague  and  shadowy  language  which  their  nature 
seems  to  demand,  but  which,  as  Paley  says,  is  not! 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  lucid  style.     In  the/ 
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third  place  is  to  be  mentioned  his  love  of  figurative 
language  —  in  which  he  surpasses  all  his  contempo- 
raries except  Pindar  —  and  his  attachment  to  equi- 
voquesy  which  has  been  noticed  both  by  Miiller  and 
Paley,  such  as  Sept.  c.  Th.  930.  and  950.    Fourthly, 
he  is  difficult  (and  this  of  course  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty to  young  students)  from  grammatical  careless- 
ness.    *'  Nominatives   standing  alone   without  their 
verbs^  clauses  cut  short  by  aposiopesis,  the  frequent 
use  of  particles  which  have  a  force  depending  en- 
tirely on  something  to  be  mentally  supplied,   and 
anomalous   constructions   and  unusual  meanings  of 
words,   are    also    frequent    causes    of    perplexity/' 
Fifthly,  no  doubt  his  grandiloquence  and  inflated"^ 
epithets,  though  not  a  direct  source  of  difficulty,  are  ' 
an  indirect  one,  by  fatiguing  the  mind  and  forcing  it  . 
to  stand  constantly  on  the  alert  to  discover  some-/ 
thing  more  than  is  really  meant.     But  the  general' 
wStyle  of  ^schylus,  we  mean  his  syntax,  is  peculiarly 
isimple,  and  rather  epic  than  dramatic,  as  any  one 
may  see  who  reads  the  purely  narrative  speeches  in 
[the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  the  Septem  contra  The- 
bas,  and  the  Persae. 

The  general  tenor  of  -ZEschylus's  poetry  is  W' ell 
bontrasted  with  that  of  Sophocles  in  the  folio wing^^ 
passage :  "  We  might  almost  call  -ZEschylus  the 
poet  of  the  gods,  Sophocles  the  poet  of  mankind. 
The  one  deeply  studied  the  laws  of  divine  action ; 
the  other  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  heart. 
To  reconcile  the  old  law  of  inexorable  justice  wuth 
;he  newer  law  of  mercy,  seems  to  have  been  the 


leading  idea  of  .S^schylus.     To  improve  humanity 
by  holding  up  to  admiration  the  finer  qualities  of 
justice,   fortitude   under   affliction,    sympathy   withi 
distress,  firmness  in  duty,  and  generally  all  practical! 
goodness,  was  the  cherished  object  of  Sophocles."  *  ' 
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Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophilus,  was  born  at  the 
Attic  demus  or  village  of  Colonus,  in  01.  71.  2.,  B.  C. 
495.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  selected,  on 
account  of  his  personal  beauty,  to  be  exarchus  of 
the  chorus  which  sang  the  poem  in  honour  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  ^  In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  tragedian,  becoming 
a  competitor  for  the  tragic  prize  with  the  established 
head  of  Athenian  literature,  ^schylus. //  The  young 
poet  won  the  prize,  by  the  award,  as  ut  is  said,  of 
Cimon,  with  the  play  of  the  Triptolemus — a  piece 
in  which  the  Eleusinian  hero  is  celebrated  as  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  humanising  the 
manners  of  even  the  wildest  barbarians.  Twenty- 
eight  years  after  this  event,  Sophocles  brought  out 
the  Antigone,  the  earliest  of  his  extant  plays ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  general  admiration  which  it 
xcited,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ten  Strategi,  with 
eri^i^les  and  Thucydides,  for  the  ensuing  year  —  a 
iirious  manner,  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  of  rewarding 
iterary  eminence.  In  this  capacity,  Sophocles  aided 
in  carrying  on  the  war  against  Samos,  B.  C.  440, 
439 ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Herodotus,  who  was  then  living  at 


Samos.  The  whole  number  of  plays  attributed  to 
Sophocles  is  not  less  than  130.  Bockh,  however, 
reduces  these  to  between  70  and  80,  while  Miiller 
thinks  it  possible  that  as  many  as  113  may  be) 
genuine.  With  this  question  we  have  little  to  do ; 
for  we  undoubtedly  possess  the  best  of  those  which 
he  wrote.  Of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  extending 
as  it  did  over  thirty-four  years,  we  know  very  little. 
In  413  B.  C.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  wpo^ovkoi, 
or  board  constituted  immediately  after  the  Syra- 
cusan  expedition  to  devise  expedients  for  meeting 
the  existing  emergencies.  Two  years  after  this,  he 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  plans  of  Periander  for 
establishing  the  Council  of  400  —  a  policy  which, 
according  to  Aristotle,  he  defended  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.*  The  story  related  in  Cicero  De  Se- 
nectute  concerning  his  reading  the  CEdipus  Colo- 
neus  to  his  judges,  is  said  to  be  a  fabrication.  He' 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  405  B.  C. 

The  chronological  order  of  his  extant  plays  is 
stated  by  Miiller  as  follows:  —  Antigone,  Electra, 
Trachinia3,  CEdipus  Kex,  Ajax,  Philoctetes,  CEdi- 
pus Coloneus.  Of  these,  the  first  and  the  last  are,J 
perhaps,  the  most  general  favourites.  Yet  there  is 
somethino;  in  the  classic  delineation  of  the  female 
character  by  Sophocles,  which  is  never  wholly  sa- 
tisfactory :  either  it  wants  softness,  or  it  wants 
nobility.  Chrysothemis  and  Ismene,  Electra  and 
Antigone,  are  all  instances  of  this  truth.     Such  a 


*  oif  yap  ?iv  &\\a  iSeAriw.     (See  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  18.) 
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onception  as  Shakspeare's  Queen  Catharine  seems 
[to  have  been  impossible  to  the  Grecian  dramatists. 
The  nearest  approach  to  that  union  of  tenderness 
and  strength  which  modern  readers  desiderate,  is  to 
be  found  in  Iphigenia.  For  this  reason,  though  the 
Antigone  possesses  rare  and  peculiar  merits,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  better  suited  to  an  Athenian 
than  to  an  English  audience.  The  description  of 
Creon  at  the  end  of  the  play  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
very  happiest  efforts  of  dramatic  art ;  but  his  long 
conversations  with  Antigone  partake  something  of 
the  character  of  scolding,  and  prevent  us  from  feeling 
all  that  love  and  sympathy  for  his  heroine  which  the 
poet  intended  to  excite. 

In  excellence  of  plot  the  Electra  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  much  resemblance  in  the  machinery  which  brings 
about  the  premature  exultation  of  Clytemnestra,  and 
the  premature  exultation  of  Jocasta ;  but  the  art 
is  almost  equally  admirable  in  both.  It  has  been 
finely  observed  by  Miiller,  that  a  traitjs  introduced 
in  the  character  of  the  former  which  would  never 
have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  ^schylus,  namelyjJlifi. 
outburst  of  maternal  tend&rjjesa.wh§n.8hefirst^ea^^^ 
^  the  supposed  death  of  Orestes,  and  which  takes 
precedence  of  every  other  feeling  in  her  bosom.  The 
discovery  of  the  lock  of  hair  by  Chrysothemis,  and 
the  damp  which  Electra  throws  upon  her  sudden  joy, 
is  skilfully  narrated ;  while  the  ultimate  irspnrsTsia 
of  the  play,  turning  as  it  does  on  recognition  of 
brother  and  sister,  is  one  of  those  few  scenes  in  which 


(1 


Sophocles  has  drawn  upon  that  deep  fund  of  pathos 
which  he  evidently  possessed.     In  fact,  viewing  it  in 
the  pathetic  light,  we  know  not  whether  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  placing  the  Electra  at  the  head  ofj 
his  extant  tragedies. 

The  Trachinije  is  confessedly  an  inferior  produc-l 
tion.  "  The  play  of  the  Trachinian  women,"  says' 
Schlegel,  "  seems  to  me  so  far  inferior  in  value  to 
the  other  extant  plays  of  Sophocles,  that  I  wished  to 
find  something  to  favour  the  conjecture  that  this 
trao-edy  was  composed  in  the  age  indeed,  and  in  the 
school  of  Sophocles,  but  by  his  son  lophon,  and  was 
by  mistake  attributed  to  the  father.  There  are 
several  suspicious  circumstances,  not  only  in  its 
structure  and  its  plan,  but  even  in  the  style  of 
writing :  different  critics  have  already  remarked  that 
the  uncalled-for  soliloquy  of  Dejanira  at  the  com- 
mencement has  not  the  character  of  the  Sophoclean 
prologues.  Even  if,  in  the  general  structure,  the 
maxims  of  this  poet  are  observed,  it  is  but  a  super- 
ficial observance ;  the  profound  mind  of  Sophocles  is 
missino-.  But  as  the  genuineness  of  the  poem  seems 
never  to  have  been  called  in  question  by  the  ancients, 
and  since,  moreover,  Cicero  confidently  quotes  the 
sufferings  of  Hercules  from  this  drama*  as  from  a 
work  of  Sophocles,  we  must,  perhaps,  content  our- 
selves with  saying  that  the  tragedian  has  in  this  one 
instance  remained  below  his  usual  elevation." 

The  CEdipus  Tyrannus  is  one  of  the  grandest 

*  Tusc.  Disp.  1).  ii.  ch.  viii. 
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exemplifications  in  all  literature  of  the  vulgar  pro- 
verb, that  pride  goes  before  a  fall :  — 

"  Tolluntur  in  altum, 
Ut  lapsu  graTiore  ruant," 

might  have  been  said  by  Claudian  with  almost  as  much 
truth  of  (Edipus  as  of  Kufinus ;  but  the  pride  of 
(Edipus  is  the  pride  of  a  noble  nature,  which  abhors 
trickery  and  meanness,  and  which  shrinks  not  one 
moment  from  encountering  the  awful  curses  invoked 
by  itself.  The  utter  impossibility  of  his  being  him- 
self the  guilty  person,  which  so  clearly  sustains 
the  mind  of  GEdipus  throughout  the  play,  is  tho- 
roughly in  accordance  with  human  nature  in  its  most 
generous  aspect.  But  this  very  sentiment  is  but 
too  frequently  the  cause  of  the  most  fatal  blunders 
in  our  judgment  of  others ;  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  known  character  of  Sophocles,  that  the 
rebuke  of  this  thoughtless  though  high-minded  con- 
fidence should  have  been  one  of  the  objects  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  this  play.  It  is  not  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  Pharisee  which  is  here  intended 
to  be  exposed,  but  rather  that  half  haughty,  half 
o:ood-natured  conviction  of  immunity  from  error, 
which  frequently  characterises  good  men. 

In  this  play  the  irspcTrireLa  and  avayvcoptafjLo^  or 
dvayvcopLais  of  Aristotle  are  perfectly  managed.  The 
part  of  the  herdsman  is  one  of  the  most  felicitous 
devices  which  fiction  has  yet  contrived;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  critics*  has  ranked  the 

*  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Literary  Remains. 


plot  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  among  the  three  besti 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.  It  is  remarkable,' 
however,  that  Sophocles  did  not  obtain  the  prize 
with  this  drama,  being  beaten  by  one  Philocles.'^ 

In  the  Ajax,  Sophocles  has  approached  much 
nearer  to  the  ideal  of  chivalry  than  any  other  hea- 
then writer;  nearer  we  say,  for  even  here  he  has 
not  reached  it.  The  good  knight  would  have  chosen 
to  die  in  his  harness  on  some  well  fought  field ;  nor 
would  the  reflection  that  he  was  thereby  benefiting 
his  enemies  have  been  deemed  worth  a  moment's 
consideration.  This  is  a  defect  in  that  otherwise 
glorious  speech  commencing  at  line  430.,  which  we 
must  always  deplore.  Independent  of  this  deficiency, 
the   Ajax  is  one  of  the  sublimest  compositions  of 

antiquity. 

In  his  Philoctetes,  Sophocles  has  attempted  a  very 
difierent  species  of  composition.  The  interest  is  very 
little  dependent  on  diversity  of  incident,  but  consists 
almost  entirely  in  development  of  character.  Neo- 
ptolemus,  at  first  persuaded  by  the  consummate  art 
of  Ulysses,  and  then  reappearing  in  his  natural 
character  and  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  the  deceit, 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  picture,  while  on  either 
side  Philoctetes,  with  his  touching  patience  and 
simple  anxiety  (in  which  every  reader  shares)  about 
his  vow,  and  Ulysses,  with  his  calm,  cold,  sophistical 
reasoning,  make  up  as  finely  contrasted  a  group  as  the 
imagination  can  require.     This,  it  is  to  be  remarked. 


Boekh,  de  Trag.  Grsec.  cap. 
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is  the  only  one  of  the  extant  plays  of  Sophocles  in 
which  the  irspLirsTSLa  is  effected  by  the  deus  ex  ma^ 
chindy  or  intervention  of  a  god. 

We  now  come  to  the  crowning  labour  of  the  poet's 
life — the  serene  and  stately  drama  of  the  QEdipus  at 
Colonus.  As  we  have  above  stated,  the  story  of  his 
having  read  this  piece  to  his  judges,  to  refute  a  charge 
of  insanity  brought  against  him  by  his  own  son  lo- 
phon,  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  a  fiction  of 
antiquity.*  But  at  all  events  we  do  not  and  cannot 
wonder  at  the  effect  attributed  to  the  drama  itself: 
a  more  cheerful  and  happy  tone  runs  through  the 
whole  play  than  in  the  Eumenides  of  -/Eschylus. 
Even  the  opening  lines  would  seem  scarcely  intended 
to  excite  our  commiseration ;  there  is  a  placidity 
about  them  which  rather  challenges  our  envy, 
while  the  reply  of  Antigone  to  her  father's  first 
question  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  the  spot 
at  which  they  had  arrived  f,  at  once  sheds  a  pleasant 
hue  over  the  scene,  and  leads  us  to  anticipate  a 
happy  event.  The  action  of  Pallas  in  the  older  play 
is  here  assigned  to  Theseus,  than  whom  Attic  genius 
never  created  a  more  gallant  and  noble  character. 
The  Furies,  we  must  remember,  had  already  been 
appeased;  and  their  grove  is  pictured  in  that  im- 
mortal song,  which  no  man,  comparatively  ignorant 

*  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  75. 

doi(pP7is,  iXalaSf  auiriXov,  'jrvKpSirrcpoL  S' 
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of  the  language,  can  read  without  rapture.  The 
whole  play  from  first  to  last  is  calm  and  quiet.  The 
aged  king  who  had  rushed  forth  frantically  from  the 
scene  of  his  accursed  pollution,  has  regained  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  his  self-respect ;  he  is  tended  by 
the  most  affectionate  of  daughters ;  and  he  prepares 
joyfully  to  lay  down  his  life  under  pircumstances 
from  which  lasting  welfare  shall  accrue  to  the  people 
who  have  deceived  him. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  last  production  of  the 
last  great  poet  of  Greece.  In  the  estimation  of  his 
contemporaries,  Sophocles  ranked  high;  he  was 
styled  *^  the  Attic  bee."  And  the  opinion  put  for- 
ward by  Valcknaer  relative  to  Plato's  disparagement 
of  him  S9ems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Bockh.*  His  development  of  tragedy,  by  the  addition 
of  the  third  actor,  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  it 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  his  style  is  an  im- 
yprovement  on  that  of  his  predecessor.  '  Miiller  indeed, 
professes  to  think  it  nearer  to  the  style  of  prose  than 
that  of  ^schylus :  it  is  certainly  much  more  artificial ; 
yet  it  would  seem  better  suited,  notwithstanding,  to 
the  requirements  of  the  drama  in  its  improved  stage. 
The  dialogue  of  Sophocles  is  on  the  whole  morel 
pleasing  than  that  of  JEschylus,  and  his  metrical) 
flow  more  varied  and  ingenious.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  was  the  first  extant  writer  who  introduced 
the  practice  of  cutting  off  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  an 
iambic  line — in  imitation,   it  is  said,  of  the  poet 

*  De  Trag.  Graec.  x.,  ad  Plat.  Legg.  p.  182. 
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Callias;  and  according  to  Hermann,  the  (Edipus 
Tyrannus  was  the  first  In  which  this  elision  appeared.* 
But  in  the  Electra  and  Antigone,  both  of  which  are 
said  to  be  prior  to  the  QEdipus,  we  do  find  lines 
of  this  description.!  Bockh  thinks  this  a  reason  for 
assuming;  that  the  Electra  was  of  later  date  than  the 
CEdipus,  and  that  Sophocles  brought  out  a  second 
edition  of  the  Antigone.  The  most  numerous  in- 
stances occur  in  the  former  —  no  less  than  five  — 
which  is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  our  author  was  then 
pleased  with  a  novelty  which  he  afterwards  partially 
discarded.     But  the  argument  is  not  worth  much. 

*  "Earn  elisionem,  Athenseo  auctore,  abjudicare  debemus  ab 
omnibus  tragicorum  fabulis,  quae  ante  Sophoclis  (Edipum  edit® 
gunt." — Elisio,  Doct  Met  pp.  16.  et  seq. 

t  El.  1017.,  Ant.  1031. 
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EURIPIDES. 


Euripides,  the  son  of  Menarchus  and  Clito,  of  the 
demus  of  Pbyle  in  the  Acropid  tribes/was  born  in 
the  year  B.C.  485-7  The  traditions  about  the  mean- 
ness of  his  birth  are  now  generally  exploded,  though 
we  cannot  hdp  fancying  that  there  must  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  taunts  of  Aristophanes ;  and 
yet  it  is  said  that  while  a  boy,  he  was  appointed  to 
an  oflSce  for  which  noble  blood  was  indispensable ; 
also  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodicus,  who  was 
considered  to  take  none  but  aristocratic  pupils.  His 
first  play,  the  Peliades,  was  acted  b.  c.  455 ;  and  he 
first  gained  the  tragic  prize  B.C.  441.  From  this 
period  he  continued  to  exhibit  plays  down  to  the  year 
408  B.  C,  when  he  quitted  Athens  for  the  court  of 
Archelaus  king  of  Macedon :  it  was  there  that  he 
died  two  years  afterwards,  B.C.  406,  being,  as  some 
say,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs.  Scandal  has 
been  busy  with  the  name  of  Euripides ;  but  the  in- 
dustry of  modern  scholars  has  been  successful  in 
refuting  the  majority  of  those  silly  stories  which 
entertained  their  grandfathers.  In  Hartung's  ^^Eu- 
ripides restitutus,"  and  in  Keble's  ^^  Praelectiones 
Academicse,"  will  be  found  a  very  sufficient  rebuttal 
both  of  his  having  hated  women  too  much,  and  of 
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)his  having  been  excessive  in  his  love  for  them.  Of 
the  actual  daily  life  of  Euripides  we  know  but  little : 
that  he  was  a  diligent  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  is 
generally  agreed ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  great 
book  collector,  and  to  have  first  introduced  a  manu- 
script of  Heraclitus  to  the  notice  of  Socrates. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
work  to  subject  each  of  his  plays  to  very  accurate 
criticism.      Euripides    is    styled   by    Aristotle   the 

ost  tragic  (rpaycfccoTarosi)  of  poets  *  ;  and  although 
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^  Poet.  26.: — Ka2  6  Evpiiridv^,  et  /cat  ra  &\\a  /x^  €u  olKOVOfiUy  aWa 
rpayiKd>TaT6s  ye  rwu  iroi-qrcop  (paiv^rai.  The  following  is  the  opinion 
of  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  x.  1. :  — "Tragoedias  primus  in  lucem 
protulit  ^schylus,  sublimis  et  gravis,  et  grandiloquus  saspe  usque 
ad  vitium,  sed  rudis  in  plerisque  et  incompositus ;  propter  quod 
correctas  ejus  fabulas  in  certamen  deferre  posterioribus  poetis 
Athenienses  permisere,  suntque  eo  modo  multi  coronati.  Sed  longe 
clarius  illustraverunt  hoc  opus  Sophocles  atque  Euripides,  quorum 
in  dispari  dicendi  via,  uter  sit  poeta  melior,  inter  plurimos  quaeritur. 
Idque  ego  sane,  quoniam  ad  praesentem  materiam  nihil  pertinet,  in- 
judicatum  relinquo.  Illud  quidem  nemo  non  fateatur  necesse  est, 
iis  qui  se  ad  agendum  comparent,  utiliorem  longe  Euripidem  fore. 
Namque  is  et  in  sermorxe  (quod  ipsum  reprehend unt,  quibus  gra vitas 
et  cothurnus  et  sonus  Sophoclis  videtur  esse  sublimior)  magis  ac- 
cedit  oratorio  generi ;  et  sententiis  densus,  et  in  iis,  quae  a  sapien- 
tibus  tradita  sunt,  paene  ipsis  par;  et  in  dicendo  et  respondendo, 
cuilibet  eorum,  qui  fuerunt  in  foro  diserti,  comparandus.  In  affec* 
tibus  vero  cum  omnibus  mirus,  turn  in  iis  qui  miseratione  constant, 
facile  prsecipuus." 

Compare  with  the  above  the  following  passage  from  Longinus 

XV.  3. :  — "Eo-Ti  fte»/  ovv  (piXoTrovd^raros  6  Evpnrldr)Sy  dvo  ravrl  TrddTj, 
fiavias  T€  Koi  Ipwras,  inrpaycp^rja'ai,  kolv  tovtols,  (as  ovk  dW  ef  tictlv 
irepois,  iinrvx^o'TaTOS  •  ou  fi^v  dAAa  Koi  rals  &\\ai5  iirniB^aQai  (pavra- 
aiais  OVK  ^toAjuos.  "HKKTrd  yd  roi  iJ.€ya\o(l}v^s  &u,  '6fxoos  r^v  avrhs 
avTOv  (pvaip  eV  ttoAAoTs  yeveadai  rpayiK^v  irpoaTjvdyKaac, 
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it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  questionable  how  far 
this  epithet  be  a  just  one,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  points  to  a  peculiarity  which  it  is  in  vain  for 
his  detractors  to  gainsay.  "  He  has  approached 
nearer  to  the  fountain  of  tears/'  says  Keble,  ^^  than 
any  other  tragedian."  This,  as  the  testimony  of 
one  by  no  means  disposed  to  flatter  Euripides,  must 
be  held  to  be  conclusive. 

Critics  difier  very  widely  as  to  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  extant  dramas ;  on  the  whole  we  believe 
we  may  safely  follow  the  judgment  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Praelectiones  "  in  considering  the  Medea,  the 
Hecuba,  and  the  Alcestis,  as  his  three  most  striking 
and  accomplished  performances.  The  Hippolytus, 
the  two  Iphigenias,  and  the  Troades,  have  all  been 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  as  excellent.  It  is 
a  controversy  into  which  we  are  not  careful  to,, 
enter.  The  plays  of  Euripides  present  so  few  dis- 
tinct salient  points  that  their  merits  and  their  defects 
are  much   alike  throughout. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Euripides  was  an  inti-  k 
mate  friend  of  Socrates;  it  is  therefore  idle  to 
suppose  that  he  belonged  in  reality  to  the  school  of 
the  Sophists.  If  we  remember  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Anaxagoras,  we  shall  scarcely  be  willing  to 
suppose  that  he  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
But  Euripides  lived  in  an  era  in  which  simple  faith 
was  out  of  fashion.  The  old  Greek  world,  during 
its  summer  of  civilisation  and  literature,  is  to  be 
measured  by  generations  instead  of  by  centuries. 
Changes,  which  in  modern  times  are  effected  in  300j 
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years,  were  then  effected  in  thirty ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  that  there  was  at  least  as  much  dif- 
ference between  ^schylus  and  Euripides  as  between 
Shakspeare  and  Coleridge.  In  the  days  of  Euri- 
pides men  were  beginning  to  look  at  every  question 
through  the  medium  of  metaphysics.  He  seems  to 
a  certain  extent  to  have  caught  the  jargon  without 
the  deeper  meaning ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
his  own  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  the  dealings 
of  God  with  man.  He  appears  to  have  thought  that 
whatever  was  was  right;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  totally  impossible  to  fathom  the  ways  of 
the  Deity.  This  theory  would  seem  to  show  itself 
in  many  of  those  half-sneering,  half-desponding 
apophthegms,  for  which  Euripides  is  famous.  He 
felt  to  the  full  the  significance  of  the  well-known 
lines,  — 

"  In  parts  superior,  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Say,  for  you  can,  what  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known. 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own." 


Surely  the  spirit  of  this  is  the  very  spirit  of  Euripides. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  mind  which  has  once 
Idrifted  away  from  the  sure  anchorage  of  traditional 
and  hereditary  religion,  is  but  too  prone  to  fall  into 
worse  errors  than  even  the  disparagement  of  intel- 
lectual exertions.  Such  a  man  is  ever  apt  to  sur- 
render himself  to  the  illusions  of  a  heated  imagination, 
and,  having  deserted  the  wisdom  of  ages,  is  driven  to 
lay  heavier  stress  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  moralist. 


Thus  Euripides,  too,  only  shows  himself  the  advocate 
of  expediency :  — 


7j  y\6o(T(f  oix^fioK,  aWa  <pp^v  olvco/jlotos. 


Hipp. 


Such  are  the  class  of  expressions  which  earned  him 
an  evil  reputation  among  the  more  earnest-minded  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  which  alone,  perhaps,  enabled 
Aristophanes  to  assail  him  with  effect.*  He  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  in  that  state  of  mind,  which 
kicks  against  the  pricks  of  theological  difficulties,  and 
seeks  refuge  from  their  hardness,  now  in  a  kind  of 
elegant  pantheism,  and  now  in  downright  reproaches 
against  the  divine  injustice. 


afxaOiis  tls  d  ^ehs,  fj  5i/caios  ovk  e<J)i;s. 


Here.  F.  346. 


If,  however,  we  couple  sayings  like  this  with  the 
humble  and  pious  tone  which  Euripides  has  assumed 
in  the  Bacchae,  it  will,  perhaps,  after  all,  remain  a 
doubtful  question,  how  far  they  were  the  ebullitions 
of  deliberate  atheism,  and  how  far  an  enunciation  of 
the  popular  belief  in  gods  ^^  passionate,  revengeful, 
and  unjust,"  which  characterised  the  popular  theo- 
logy of  Athens. 

Valcknaer  and  Hartung  have  laboured  with  con- 
siderable success  to  prove  that  Euripides  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  sophists  and  demagogues  of  the 
period,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  always  took  every 

*  Hartung,  cap.  iv.  ad.  init.   We  cannot  agree  with  Hartung  that 
the  gibes  of  Aristophanes  did  Euripides  7io  harm  whatsoever. 
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Opportunity  of  chastising.  And  indeed  there  are 
a  great  variety  of  passages  to  be  collected  from  his 
works,  which  would  have  been  anything  but  flattering 
to  the  Athenian  democracy ;  e.  g. 


ivhs  irphs  av^phs     ...... 

i^edv  diKrjs, 

'Aydfi€iJ.yov eluai  (ro<poi, 

oifJLOL KOJfJLOVai, 

^  TToWa (T0(f>6s, 


Suppl.  412. 
Hec.  1169. 
Ion.  832. 
Med.  579. 


Euripides,  notwithstanding  his  defects,  was  the  most 
universally  admired  of  the  ancient  poets.  Cicero  was 
one  of  his  most  devoted  adherents,  and,  it  is  said,  was 
(reading  the  Medea  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  many  of  his 
faults  have  been  exaggerated,  and  many  of  his  pe- 
culiarities misunderstood.  His  leading  deformities 
have  been  reduced  by  Mr.  Keble  to  four :  —  first, 
his  oratorical  frigidity ;  secondly,  his  scepticism  ; 
thirdly,  his  hatred  of  women;  and,  fourthly,  the 
weakness  of  his  choral  parts.  On  the  second  of  these 
heads  we  have  already  said  sufficient.  On  the  third 
we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  afore-mentioned 
writer  Hartung,  and  the  author  of  the  critique  now 
under  observation,  while  the  fourth  we  prefer  to 
reserve  to  a  future  page.  To  the  first  we  propose 
to  devote  a  few  observations.  ^^  Shakspeare,"  says 
Keble,  "gives  to  his  characters  attributes,  which 
are  propria;  Euripides  those  which  are  communia: 
that  is  to  say,  the  grief  of  Medea  and  Iphlgenia, 
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though  beautifully  described,  is  still  not  different 
from  the  grief  of  any  other  women  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances."  This  is  a  very  fine  observation ;  but  we 
are  half  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be 
turned  against  himself.  To  illustrate  what  he  means 
by  oratorical  frigidity,  he  compares  the  speech  of 
Jason  on  hearing  that  he  is  deprived  of  his  children, 
with  that  of  Macduff,  the  latter  of  which  he  has 
translated  into  most  elegant  Latin. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  Jason  would  naturally 
express  himself  in  a  different  manner  from  Macduff. 
In  the  first  place,  the  relations  between  Jason  and 
Medea,  and  Macduff  and  Lady  Macduff,  were  com- 
pletely unlike.  There  was  nothing  at  all  domestic 
and  innocent  about  the  former.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  a  man  who  has  formed  a  vicious  connexion, 
should  moralise  in  a  certain  artificial  manner  on 
its  dissolution,  or  on  its  consequences.  In  fact, 
he  would  be  the  imperfect  artist  who  should  in- 
troduce the  passionate  lover  of  a  Medea,  lament- 
ing after  the  same  fashion  as  an  ancient  British 
chieftain. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  to  whatever  extent 
the  highly  educated  critic  may  object  to  this  same 
oratorical  frigidity,  it  is  by  no  means  an  obstacle  to 
great  and  enduring  popularity.  No  ancient  poet  has 
written  so  many  quotable  things  as  Euripides ;  and 
we  find  that  among  modern  poets  also,  this  is  one 
great  source  of  lasting  reputation.  Many  of  our  most 
familiar  English  quotations  are  derived  from  second  and 
third  rate  productions.     Witness  Addison's  '^  Cato, 
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Pope's  «  Essay  on  Man  "  (which,  however  great  its 
merits,  is  scarcely  great  as  a  poem),  and  very  many 
dramas  of  the  18  th  century.  The  sort  of  popularity 
which  Euripides  obtained  is  obtainable  by  any  one 
who  writes  for  the  masses.  He  "sought,"  says 
Keble,  "to  bring  poetry  down  to  common  life,  as 
Socrates  did  philosophy ;"  but  he  sought  it  in  a  totally 
different  manner.  Socrates  sought  to  state  deep 
truths  in  a  homely  manner;  Euripides,  to  state 
homely  truths  in  an  apparently  deep  manner.  This 
latter  is  the  secret  of  his  popularity :  common-place 
thoughts,  put  tersely  and  epigraramatically,  are  what 
attract  the  vulgar ;  and  Euripides  has  given  us  these 
sort  of  apophthegms  on  every  conceivable  subject 
interesting  to  humanity— birth,  death,  and  mar- 
riage, —  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades — politics,  poetry, 
and  law,— on  one  and  all  of  these  subjects,  some 
semi-philosophic  observation  is  dropped  by  Euri- 
pides. Every  young  Athenian  who  declined  the 
labour  of  investigating  the  mysterious  utterances 
of  JEschylus,  or  found  no  attraction  in  the  deep 
calm  of  Sophocles,  could  still  quote  to  his  compa- 
nions such  passages  as  this, 

rfs  olSev  d  rh  Cnv  M*''  «^Tt  KaTQcwitv 


or  again. 


or  else. 


.       .       .       TOVS  biOVS  fX")"  ■'■**  ^'' 

<pi\ous,  apiaTijv  fiavriK^iv  ex<"  5((/«"y. 


.     Ka.Km  C^v  Kpunffov  ^  bwetv  KoXms  ; 
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or,  in  nobler  terms, 

•     •     •     •     .     itaffi  yap 
E\\7}(ri  Koiyhv  fi'  erfKet,  oiixl  <roi  fioi^. 

These  are  but  a  thousandth  part  of  those  neatly  put 
platitudes    which    would    have    naturally   rendered 
Euripides  a  favourite  in  an  age  when  writing  was 
unknown,  and  when  memory  alone  was  depended  on. 
A  careful  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  threei 
tragedians  has  been  given  us  by  Benloew,  in  which  /. 
we  think  the  palm  is  with  justice  awarded  to  So] 
phocles.     In  regard  to  the  chorus,  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  in  this  poet  only  does  it  occupy  the  position 
which  the  idea  of  the  Greek  drama  requires,  while  in 
-^schylus  there  is  still  too  much  of  the  dithyrambic 
element  remaining,  and  Euripides  manifests  in  his 
monodies  a  disposition  to  return  to  it.*     In  Sophocles/ 
the^horus  occupiesjts  true  plac^^^ 
the^^ion^noj  shares  in  it  (avvaymvitsiY  hut  mRrftly 
gives  a  kind  of  summary  of  each  act,  with  a,  nmnino- 
CQinmentary    upon    it.      The    cantica    soluta   were 
divided    by    grammarians   into   duofioc6a-Tpo(f)a   and 
'Trapofioioarpocpa,  and  even  in  Sophocles  this  had  at- 
tained a  distinct  form  and  shape,  under  the  name  of 
hyporchemata  (Trach.  205.,  cf.  693.,  Philoct.  394. 
827.) ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  these 
choruses  and  those  of  the  same  kind  in  Euripides, 

*  "  Atque  velut  a  dithyrambo  initium  ceperat  tragoedia,  in  dithy- 
rambo  etiam  conquievisse  videtur,  quippe  quum  Monodis,  ilia  re- 
centioris  tragosdia;  lumina,  smpe  sine  antistropharum  responsione 
{avokeKv/idvai)  proferantur."  —  Keble. 
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the  former  being  of  a  tumultuous  and  sweetly 
musical  character,  the  latter  what  would  be  called 
ryvcofiiKci,  or,  in  modern  phrase,  prosaic  and  sententious. 
In  the  matter  of  metre  the  same  superiority  is  justly 
claimed  by  Sophocles.  In  his  choruses  JEschylus 
inclines  too  much  to  the  use  of  the  dochmiac,  Euri- 
pides of  the  glyconic.  The  latter  foot  is  scarcely 
ever  to  be  found  in  JEschylus,  and  was  judiciously 
introduced  by  Sophocles  to  temper  the  severity  of  his 
predecessor ;  but  Euripides  runs  riot  in  it.  In  the 
iambic  metre  there  is  perhaps  room  for  greater 
difference  of  opinion ;  we  certainly  prefer  the  easy 
and  varied  flow  of  Sophocles  to  the  grand  monotony 
of  JEschylus ;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  we  prefer 
the  versification  of  the  former  to  that  of  Euripides : 
the  sesquipedalia  verba  of  the  one  are  at  all  events 
infinitely  more  tiresome  than  the  short  syllables  of  the 
latter;  but  there  are  certain  definite  irregularities 
in  his  verse,  which  are  as  unpleasing  to  the  ear  as 
antagonistic  to  the  rules  of  the  Greek  language — such 
as  the  anapaest  in  the  first  foot  not  confined  to  a 
single  word,  and  the  frequent  transgressions  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  quantity*,  as  also  the  use  of  abnor- 
mal compounds,  as  also  Sva6vrja-Kco,  arrahoBpafiovjxai,, 

<7Vvaao(f)Ci>,  k.t.X. 

In  the  matter  of  dialect,  -^schylus  is  more  fertile 
in  loniclsms,  owing  to  the  more  epic  style  of  his 
poetry ;  Euripides,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  apt  to 
fall  into  Dorlclsms,  especially  in  his  monodies. 

*  We  may  instance   yevva,  Hec.  160.;  ^Sio*',  Supp.  1101.;  ira- 
\ai6y,  Elect  479. 
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\  In  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  JEschylus  is 
much  the  most  simple  of  the  three.  He  loves  short 
sentences,  and  makes  no  display  of  dialectic.  In  his 
dialogues,  many  of  his  speeches  have  more  the  air  of 
soliloquies  than  of  an  address  to  another  person.  His 
want  of  art  is  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  r]K(jd  Kal  Karsp'xpfjbaL^  fc.r.X* :  Euripides,  on 
the  contrary,  is  full  of  oratorical  rotundity  and  dif- 
fuseness.  Sophocles  is,  in  some  sense,  a  medium 
between  these  two.  If  we  were  to  seek  to  express 
his  peculiarity  in  one  word,  we  should  say  he  was 
compressive  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  endeavours  to  throw 
as  much  meaning  into  what  he  says  as  he  possibly 
can — every  word  he  uses  is  pregnant  with  more  than 
meets  the  eye.  In  this  way  he  sought  to  exercise 
the  intellect  of  his  audience.f  The  ancients  com- 
pared   Sophocles  to  the  sweetness   and  strength  of 


good  wine : 


ov  yXv^iSy  ou5'  vttSxvtos,  aAAa  UpdjjLPLOS. 


I 


The  first  in  point  of  time  of  the  extant  plays  of 
Euripides  is  the  Alcestis  (b.c.  438.).  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  satyric  drama  added  to  a 
trilogy  of  tragedies-J  Upon  this  hypothesis,  the  far- 
cical elements  which   it  contains  become   perfectly 

♦  The  reader,  however,  should  hear  JEschylus  in  his  own  defence, 
by  referring  to  Aristoph.  Ranas.  1.  1128.  et  seq. 

f  Marks  of  this  intention  are  to  be  found  in  his  constant  use  of  | 
crasis  and  the  elision  of  the  final  syllable  of  a  verse,  by  which  I 
means  he  avoided  the  use  of  many  little  words,  which  to  Euripides  ^ 
was  rather  welcome  than  otherwise. 
.   X  See  above,  p.  43.  note. 
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intelligible,  and  the  behaviour  of  Hercules  natural 
and  appropriate.  The  shortness  of  the  drama  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  plan,  which  requires  only  two 
actors,  would  convince  us  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
jregular  tragedies. 

In  431.  B.C.  was  exhibited  the  Medea,  which  In 
the  opinion  of  many  is  the  best  of  all  the  poet's  per- 
(forman^es.  The  character  of  Medea  herself  is  very 
finely  drawn ;  and  though  the  murder  of  the  children 
is  perhaps  In  excess  of  the  legitimate  bounds  of 
tragedy,  yet  Medea's  language  is  interspersed  with 
80  much  that  is  touching  and  natural,  that  we  are 
less  shocked  than  might  be  expected : 

The  mother  Is  here  shown  not  one  whit  less  strongly 
than  the  Incensed  enchantress ;  and  It  Is  the  union 
jof  these  two  characters  which  constitutes  the  great 
interest  of  the  play. 

The  Hippoly tus,  one  of  the  best  plays  of  Euripides, 
was  brought  out  B.  c.  428.  The  passion  of  Phaedra 
for  her  stepson  Is  just  one  of  those  monstrous  sub- 
jects, the  adoption  of  which  betokens  the  decline  of 
the  drama  In  any  country.  The  play,  however.  Is  as 
good  as  it  was  possible  to  be  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  character  of  Hippoly  tus  himself  Is 
beautiful  In  the  extreme ;  and  his  destruction  through 
the  anger  of  Yenus,  whom  he  had  despised.  Inculcates 
a  high  moral  lesson. 

The  Hecuba  is  a  play  which  exhibits  many  of  the 
best  and  many  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  EurL 
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pides's  poetry.  It  Is  full  of  elegant  tenderness  ;  but 
the  characters  are  not  well  sustained,  and  the  action 
is  faulty.  The  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  and  the  murder 
of  Polydorus  would  have  sufficed  separately  for  the 
catastrophe  of  the  piece,  whereas  they  are  here  drawn 
in  together,  and  seem  to  point  to  a  second  symptom 
of  decline  which  was  now  beginning  to  show  Itself 
in  Euripides,  namely,  the  multiplicity  of  Incidents 
which  he  crowded  into  his  dramas.  The  Hecuba 
was  exhibited  somewhere  about  the  year  424  B.C. 

The  only  Interest  of  the  Heracleldae  is  to  be  found 
in  its  political  bearing.  "The  generosity  of  the 
Athenians  to  the  Heracleidae  Is  celebrated  In  order 
to  charge  with  Ingratitude  their  descendants,  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese,  who  were  most  bitter 
enemies  to  Athens ;  and  the  oracle  which  Eurystheua 
makes  known  at  the  end  of  the  play,  that  his  corpse 
should  be  a  protection  to  the  land  of  Attica  against 
the  descendants  of  the  Heracleidae  when  they  should 
invade  Attica  as  enemies,  was  obviously  designed  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  less  enlightened 
portion  of  the  audience  In  regard  to  the  Issue  of  this 
struo-gle.  The  drama  was  probably  brought  out  at 
the  time  when  the  Argives  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Peloponnesian  alliance,  and  it  was  thought  probable 
that  they  would  join  the  Spartans  and  Boeotians  in 
their  march  against  Athens,  about  Olymp.  89.  3. 

B.C.  421."* 

In  the  Suppliants,  brought  out  B.C.  420,  we  have 

♦  Mullen 
n  4 
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the  first  evidence  of  another  downward  tendency, 
that,  namely,  of  relying  for  success  upon  scenic  effect 
rather  than  histrionic  or  dramatic  excellence.  The 
burning  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  immolation  of 
Evadne  were  probably  conducted  with  great  pomp 
and  with  all  the  resources  of  the  theatre.  There  is 
supposed  to  be  a  political  allusion  in  this  play  also, 
to  the  battle  of  Delium  between  Athens  and  Thebes, 
B.C.  424,  when  the  latter  refused  to  give  up  the  dead 
bodies  for  sepulture. 

I  The  Ion  is  one  of  the  few  plays  of  Euripides  re- 
Imarkable  for  the  excellence  of  plot.  Creusa,  the 
daughter  of  Erectheus,  King  of  Athens,  and  wife  of 
Xuthus,  had  before  her  marriage  become  mother  of 
Ion  by  Apollo.  The  boy  was  separated  from  his 
mother,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  and 
brought  up  as  a  priest  of  Diana.  Apollo,  wishing  to 
secure  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  persuades 
Xuthus,  by  means  of  an  ambiguous  oracle,  that  he  is 
his  own  natural  son,  begotten  before  his  marriage 
with  Creusa.  The  latter,  enraged  at  the  discovery, 
and  also  at  the  design  of  making  a  bastard  king  of 
Athens,  endeavours  to  poison  him.  A  recognition, 
however,  is  brought  about  between  mother  and  son, 
by  means  of  the  old  nurse ;  and  Xuthus,  continuing 
in  his  delusion,  receives  Ion  with  joy,  and  the  piece 
terminates  happily.  Ion  is  clearly  an  exception  to 
the  general  tenor  of  Euripides's  plays.  Aristotle 
jpalled  him  the  most  tragic  of  poets,  not,  indeed, 
pneaning  what  we  should  mean  by  such  an  expression, 
jbut  that  his  plays  came  nearer  to  his  own  definition 
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of  tragedy  than  any  others.*  His  dictum  is  that  a 
tragedy  terminates  unhappily ;  and  many  critics  seem 
to  have  given  themselves  unnecessary  trouble  in  ex- 
plaining why  Aristotle  spoke  thus  of  Euripides,  from 
not  observing  that  he  is  only  referring  to  the  pre- 
ceding context.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  ancients  treated  their  subjects  in  the 
most  strictly  scientific  way.  Every  sentence  depends 
more  or  less  on  what  has  gone  before ;  and  a  wor 
that  has  once  been  used  in  a  technical  sense  is  use 
so  throughout  the  treatise :  in  the  passage  quoted 
the  \vord  "tragic"  has  only  the  technical  signification 
given  above ;  and  we  should  doubt  indeed  whether 
in  classical  Greek  it  ever  bore  any  other. 

The  Hercules  Furens  is  characterised  by  the  same 
faults  as  the  Hecuba,  namely,  the  double  action,  in 
the  rescue  of  the  children  of  Hercules  from  Lycus, 
and  in  their  subsequent  murder.  The  goddess  of 
madness  was  represented  on  the  stage  in  this  piece, 


♦  See  Poetics,  ii.  12.  The  meaning  of  Aristotle  here  is  well 
drawn  out  in  an  article  in  the  Classical  Museum,  No.  1. ;  we  shall 
give  the  substance  of  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  If  we  couple  the  words 
in  Aristotle's  famous  definition  of  tragedy,  viz.  ^i  i\4ov  koX  <I>6€ov 
ircpaipovcra  tV  rwv  tolovtodv  iradrifxaTcov  KadapaLV,  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing— *ns  5'  dnXafU  unclp  (po^epd  iariv  Zaa  itp'  erepoDP  yLyv6/M€va  fj 
fifWovra  i\e€tvd  iari'  (lib.  ii.  5.  12.);  and  Koi  robs  d/xolovs  i\€ov(riv 
KttTcfc  ri^iKiaP,  Kara  ^^,  fcara  efets,  Kara  aiiufiara,  Kark  yepri  •  iv  vaffi 
yhp  TovTOLS,  fxaWov  (paluerai  Koi  a\n(f  Uv  vwdp^ai.  "OXws  yhp  Kal  ivrav^ 
da  Set  \a€€7p  '6tl  Ua  €>'  avTwp  (po^ovprai  ravr  hr*  ISl\\u)P  yiyp6fi€Pa 
ri\€ovaip  (lib.  ii.  8. 13.)— translating  (p6§os,  '^fear  "  and  not  terror,  and 
Kddapais,  "  pleasurable  relief  from,"  we  shall  easily  understand 
Aristotle's  critique  on  Euripides.  Neither  of  his  predecessors 
wrote  in  a  manner  so  nearly  touching  ourselves* 
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and  must  have  produced  a  surprising  effect.     The 
date  of  the  Hercules  Furens  is  about  420  b.  C. 

The  subject  of  the  Andromache  is  well  chosen. 
The  widow  of  Hector,  as  the  slave  and  concubine  of 
Neoptolemus  in  Epirus,  might  have  been  worked  up 
into  a  most  interesting  and  affecting  picture  ;  yet  it 
is  not  an  interesting  play.  The  incidents  are  nume- 
rous without  being  complicated  ;  and  the  moral,  if 
there  be  one,  but  faintly  brought  out.  The  misery 
caused  by  Hermione,  doubtless,  pervades  the  whole 
piece ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  scarcely  the  prominent 
feature.  In  its  political  bearing  it  is  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  Spartans,  and  seems  to  contain  alkisions  to 
the  circumstances  narrated  by  Thucydides  (lib.  v. 
45.).     The  date  of  this  play  is  about  418  B.C. 

The  Troades,  which  was  brought  out  B.C.  415,  is 
totally  deficient  in  dramatic  interest,  but  was  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle.  Some  have  classed  it  with  the 
very  best  efforts  of  Euripides ;  and  that  it  contains 
some  of  his  very  best  poetry  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  any  one. 

The  Electra,  the  worst  of  all  the  poet's  productions, 
was  brought  out  about  the  year  413  B.C.  The  sub- 
^  ject  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Choephoroe  of  JEschy- 
lus  and  the  Electra  of  Sophocles.  Schlegel  gives  us 
Ian  excellent  critique  of  the  three  plays,  though  he 
has  hardly  pointed  out  with  sufficient  distinctness 
the  remarkable  superiority  of  Sophocles,  whose  dis- 
jtinctive  excellence  as  an  artist  is  nowhere  so  clearly 
manifested.  Euripides  has  failed  entirely.  The  cha- 
racters of  ^gisthus  and  Clytemnestra  are  totally 
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spoiled,  and  the  tragic  element  completely  eliminated. 
Was  Euripides  oppressed  by  a  consciousness  of  in- 
feriority to  his  two  great  predecessors?     It  is  the) 
only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him. 

The  Helena  is  founded  on  an  old  legend  handed 
down  by  Stesichorus,  that  the  Helen  who  crossed  to 
Trov  was  an  aSwXov  of  the  true  Helen,  who  had  never 
left  Greece.  In  Euripides  she  is  supposed  to  have 
got  no  further  than  Egypt,  and  to  be  persecuted  there 
by  the  addresses  of  the  young  king,  from  whom  she 
is  at  length  rescued  by  Menelaus.     The  Helena  was 

exhibited  B.C.  412. 

The  Orestes  and  the  Phoenissse  are  rather  dull 
plays.  The  first  was  produced  about  the  year  408  B.  C, 
the  second  a  very  little  while  after.  The  subject  of 
the  former  is  the  punishment  of  Orestes  for  matri- 
cide, by  a  decree  of  the  Argive  senate.  Menelaus, 
who  ought  to  have  rescued  him,  deserts  him ; 
Helen,  whom  he  threatens  to  slay,  is  taken  up  to 
Heaven ;  and  Hermione,  whom  he  seeks  to  kill  in 
her  place,  is  given  to  him  as  wife  by  the  Dioscuri, 
who  promise  to  deliver  Orestes  from  the  matricidal 
curse.  The  Phoenissaa  is  full  of  incident,  but  palls 
from  its  sameness  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
plot  The  opening  scene  is  fine ;  but  we  care  little 
for    the    character   of  Antigone   in   the   hands   of 

Euripides. 

The  Bacchse,  a  play  not  represented  till  after  the 
author's  death,  is  one  of  his  most  interesting  works, 
from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  betoken  a  change  in  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Euripides,     The  subject  of 
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the  play  is  the  punishment  of  Pantheus;  and  the 
poet  takes  occasion  to  utter  many  reflections  on  the 
folly  of  those  who  would  be  overwise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  deride  what  they  cannot  understand. 
The  subject,  probably,  occurred  to  his  mind  during 
his  residence  in  Macedonia,  where  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  was  prevalent. 

Schlegel  and  Miiller  differ  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Khesus;  but  the  question  has  been  so  well 
argued  by  Valcknaer,  that  little  doubt  remains  on 
the  subject.  The  Rhesus  is  not  only  wholly  unlike 
Euripides ;  but  it  also  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  Sophocles,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  is  the  work  of  some  late  imitator  of  the  latter 
poet.  Scaliger  has  ventured,  though  dubiously,  to 
ascribe  it  to  Sophocles  himself,  principally  on  the 
ground  of  the  resemblance  of  the  prologue  to  those 
of  the  Ajax,  Antigone,  and  the  two  CEdipi.  This 
is,  however,  probably  an  erroneous  view.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  the  peculiarities  of  Euripides — 
TO  Tpayc/cbvj  to  yvco/jbiKov^  to  aKpi^aSy  to  yXacf^vpou^  to 
SKXeyscv  KOiva  kolI  SrjfjicoBr].^ 

'  We  have  purposely  reserved  to  the  last  our 
remarks  on  the  two  Iphigeniae,  which  are  in 
many  respects  the  most  beautiful  productions  of 
lEuripides.  The  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  was  brought 
out  somewhere  about  the  year  411  B.C.  In  this 
play,  Iphigenia  is  the  priestess  of  the  Tauric  Artemis, 
to  whom  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  that  region 

*  Valcknaer. 
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sacrificed  all  strangers  thrown  upon  their  coast.  The 
recognition  here  between  the  brother  and  sister  ia 
so  contrived  as  to  be  surprising  without  being  un- 
natural ;  and  the  deceit  of  Thoas  is,  according  to  the 
Greek  view,  not  at  all  unjustifiable.  The  following 
remarks  of  Miiller  on  this  drama  are  so  good  that 
we  quote  them  in  their  integrity  :  — 

''  The  poet,  too,  has  taken  care  not  to  spoil  the 
pleasure    with   which   we   contemplate    this    noble 
picture,  by  representing  Iphigenia  as  a  priestess  who 
slays  human  victims  on  the  altar.     Her  duty  is  only 
to  consecrate  the  victims  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water  outside  the  temple ;  others  take  them  into  the 
temple  and  put  them  to  death.*     Fate,  too,  has  con- 
trived  that  hitherto  no  Greek  has  been  driven  to  this 
coast.t    When  she  flies,  however,  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation is  substituted  for  the  rites  of  an  actual 
sacrifice  t,   whereby   the  humanity   of  the   Greeks 
triumphs  over  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  bar- 
barians.    Still  more  attractive  and  touchmg  is  the 
connexion  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  whose  friendship 
is  exalted  in  this  more  than  in  any  other  play.     The 
scene  in  which  the  two  friends  strive  which  of  them 
shall  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim  and  which  shall  return 
home',  is  very  affecting,  without  any  design  on  the 
part   of  the   poet  to   call  forth   the   tears   of  the 
spectators.     According  to  our  ideas,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  Pylades  yields  too  soon  to  the  pressing  en^ 
treaties  of  his  friend,  partly  because  the  arguments  of 
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Orestes  actually  convince  him,  partly  because,  as 
having  more  faith  in  the  Delphic  Apollo,  he  still 
retains  a  hope  that  the  oracle  of  the  god  will  in  the 
end  deliver  them  both ;  whereas  we  desire,  even  in 
such  cases,  an  enthusiastic  resignation  of  all  thoughts 
to  the  one  idea,  in  which  no  thought  can  arise  except 
I  the  deliverance  of  our  friend.  The  feelings  of  the 
people  of  antiquity,  however,  were  made  of  sterner 
stuff;  their  hardihood  and  simplicity  of  character 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  so  easily  thrown  off  their 
balance,  and  while  they  preserved  the  truth  of  friend- 
ship, they  could  keep  their  eyes  open  for  all  the  other 
Iduties  and  advantages  of  life."  * 

The  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  was  not  acted  till  after  the 
poet's  death.  The  progress  of  the  story  and  the 
denouement  are  admirable.  The  resolution  of  Achil- 
les forbids  all  idea  of  using  compulsion  towards  his 
betrothed ;  and  the  whole  expedition  is  at  a  stand- 
still till  at  length  Iphigenia  announces  herself  as 
a  voluntary  victim  —  the  noblest  deus  ex  machina 
which  ancient  tragedy  can  boast.  Her  character 
Ihas  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  inconsistency : 
her  lamentations  are  too  rapidly  succeeded,  it  is  said, 
by  her  resignation ;  the  woman  too  quickly  becomes 
the  heroine  —  ovhev  aoiKSv  rj  Ifcsrsvovaa  rfj  varspa. 
We  cannot  agree  in  the  justice  of  this  criticism.  If 
it  is  not  unnatural  for  the  same  person  to  lament  at 
first,  and  to  be  resigned  afterwards,  neither  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  change  takes  place  unnatural. 

*  Lit  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  376,  377 
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Indeed,  there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  con-| 
demned  persons,  who,  as  long  as  there  was  the  very 
slightest  chance  of  escape,  have  spared  no  solicitation, 
and  have  given  way  to  humiliating  anguish,  but 
who  have  nevertheless,  when  the  conviction  of  their 
doom  became  certain,  risen  from  the  ground,  as  it 
were,  in  a  moment,  thrown  off  all  appearance  of 
terror,  and  assumed  the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  character  of  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,  —  in  our  opinion  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
modern  heroine  to  be  found  in  classic  poetry. 

In  the  Cyclops,  Euripides  has  given  us  the  onlyi 
extant  specimen  of  the  genuine  satyric  drama.  This 
drama,  as  we  have  said  above,  was  usually  a  kind  of 
facetious  epilogue  to  the  tragic  trilogy.*  The  chorus 
consisted  of  satyrs ;  and  the  adventures  of  the  hero 
were  always  those  susceptible  of  laughable  treatment. 
The  subject  of  the  Cyclops  is  the  story  of  Poly-/ 
phemus. 

•  But  see  note  on  p.  101. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

RISE   OP   COMEDY. — ARISTOPHANES. 

The  origin  of  comedy  is  radically  the  same  as  that 
of  tragedy.  But  while  the  latter  took  its  rise  from 
the  more  urbane  and  polished  element  of  the  Bacchic 
worship,  the  former  sprang  from  the  rural  remains  of 
the  old  and  more  homely  ritual.  This  was  in  Greece 
undoubtedly  the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  and,  as 
more  exclusively  connected  with  the  generative  and 
fertilising  attributes  of  the  gods,  lingered  longest 
among  the  villages  and  woods,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
the  agricultural  population.  The  Phallic  processions, 
and  the  rural  celebration  of  the  vintage,  contained 
the  elements  from  which  sprung  the  graceful  produc- 
tions of  Aristophanes  and  Menander.  Although, 
however,  the  sources  from  which  comedy  arose  were 
more  indigenous  than  those  which  gave  birth  to 
tragedy ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  embodiment 
of  the  former  in  any  permanent  shape  was  posterior 
to  that  of  tragedy.  The  honour  of  being  the  first 
inventor  of  comedy  is  usually  supposed  to  lie  between 
Susarion  and  Epicharmus.  The  truth,  however, 
seems  to  be,  that  the  latter  was  the  first  author  of 
xcritten  pieces,  and  therefore  must  technically  be  ad-^^^ 
mitted  to  be  the  first  comic  dramatist.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain  —  it  was  probably  about  the 


year  520  or  530  b.c.  ;  and  he  was  more  than  ninety 
when  he  died.  The  comedies  of  Epicharmus  were 
parodies  of  sacred  subjects,  and  partly  also  political. 
Plautus's  play  of  the  Men^chmi  is  said  to  be  founded 
on  one  of  the  dramas  of  Epicharmus.  Phormis  and 
Dinolochus  are  the  other  two  writers  of  the  Sicilian 
school  whose  reputation  has  been  preserved  by  their 
contemporaries.     The  first  Attic  comedian  was  Chi- 

^^l^^^*  "^^^  *^*^^^  ^^  *^^^®  ^^  h^s  plays  have  come 
^wn  to  us;  these  were  the  ''H/3a)5^,  the  llBpcjai  9) 
'AaavpLOL,  and  the  UjcoxoL  A  contemporary  of 
Chionides  was  Magnes,  from  whom  Aristophanes 
borrowed  the  titles  of  two  of  his  plays,  the  Frogs 
and  the  Birds,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  in  a  compli- 
mentary manner  in  the  Knights.*  Cratinus  was 
born  at  Athens  about  the  year  519  B.C.,  and  died  in 
422  B.C.,  having  more  than  once  been  a  successful 
competitor  against  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis.  Crates, 
Phrynichus,  and  Hermippus  livecTabout  Ihe  same 
time.  The  first  was  originally  an  actor  in  the 
plays  of  Cratinus,  but  afterwards  turned  author. 
Aristophanes  speaks  very  highly  of  him  in  the 
Clouds.t  / 

Phrynichus  was  a  man  of  inferior  ability.  He 
is  ridiculed  by  Hermippus  and  Aristophanes.  Her- 
mippus  was  a  great  opponent  of  Pericles;  he 
prosecuted  Aspasia  for  impiety.  Eupolis  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Aristophanes,  and,  with  Cra- 
tinus, seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  leading 
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Nv  man  of  the  prae-Aristophanic  period.^  His  comedies 
are  very  virulent ;  but  as  he  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Pericles,  no  harm  came  to  him  during  that  states- 
man's lifetime.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  doubtful ;  and  there  is  probably  no  truth  in  the 
atory  that  he  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  order  of 
Alclbiades  on  his  way  to  Sicily  in  415  B.C. 

^  It  is  a  very  common  though  by  no  means  a  uni- 
versal opinion,  that  Aristophanes  is  on  the  whole  the 
greatest  of  Athenian  dramatists.  To  this  opinion 
we  ourselves  subscribe.  The  fact  is,  that  ancient 
tragedy  was  in  want  of  many  materials  which  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  a  complete  idea  of  hu- 
manity. To  love,  it  was  a  stranger  *;  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  relations  between  heaven  and  earth,  God 
and  man,  it  was  hampered  by  a  cumbrous  mytho- 
logy t*  the  traditions  of  which  it  was  as  dangerous  t(S 
neglect  as  it  was  difficult  to  dispose  properly.  There 
are  marks  of  what  might  have  been  done.  We  see 
the  outline  not  filled  up ;  the  elements,  but  not  their 
combination.^  With  comedy,  however,  this  was  not 
the  case.  With  the  position  of  woman  in  society  it 
could  deal  readily.  Audacious  reflections  on  the 
gods,  which  would  have  ruined  a  tragedian,  were  not 
only  permitted  but  loudly  applauded  when  issuing 
from  the  comic  mask.  The  reason  of  this  is  very 
simple.     Where  the  popular  creed  still  retains  a  firm 

*  A  modern  writer  would  not  have  missed  the  fine  situation 
afforded  by  Antigone  and  Haemon.     The  love  of  Euripides  is  the 
Kaiyios  epvs  of  Aristotle. 
.  t  Edinb.  Rev.  No.  58.  |  Ibid. 
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hold  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  such  displays  arej( 
not  dangerous  or  perhaps  irreverent.  The  religious 
spectacles  of  the  middle  ages  are  an  instance  of  this 
point.  Thus  we  see  that  Aristophanes  stood  on  a 
vantage  ground  as  compared  with  his  tragic  contem- 
poraries ;  and  if  we  assent  to  the  claim  which  has 
been  advanced  in  his  favour,  we  are  not  so  much  ex- 
alting his  genius  as  simply  doing  justice  to  his/ 
opportunities. 

Aristophanes,  the  son  of  Philippus,  was  born  ati 
Athens  in  the  year  444  B.  c.     Of  the  rank  and  sta- 
tion of  his  father  we  know  nothing ;  but  they  are 
presumed  to  have  been  respectable.    He  brought  out 
his  first  play,  the  Banqueters,  b.c.  427,  the  following 
year  the  Babylonians,  and  the  year  following  that 
the  Acharnians.  In  424  he  brought  out  the  Knights, 
and  the  next  year  the  Clouds,  which  obtained  neither 
the  first  nor  second  prize.     In  422  he  exhibited  the 
Wasps,  in  419  the  Peace,  and  in  414  the  Birds. 
The  Lysistrata  and  the  Thesmophoriazusae  were  per- 
formed in  the  year  411 ;  the  Plutus  in  408,  and  the 
Ecclesiazusje  in  392.     The  date  of  the  Frogs  is  un- 
certain.     The   two   last   plays  which  Aristophanes 
wrote  were  called  the  ^olosicon  and  the  Cocalus. 
The  latter,  it  is  said,  approached  so  nearly  to  the 
standard  of  the  new  comedy,  that  Philemon  was  able 
to  bring  it  again  on  the  stage  with  very  few  varia- 
tions.    Aristophanes  died  somewhere  about  the  year 
380  B.  c. 

Aristophanes  was  a  thorough  conservative  of  the 
old  school.     He  hated  all  change,  without  taking  the 
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trouble  to  discriminate  between  what  was  needless 
and  what  was  necessary  for  the  constitution.  The 
evil  done  daily  by  the  sophists  and  demagogues  was 
80  vast  and  so  apparent,  that  there  is  certainly  some 
excuse  for  the  comedian,  if  he  acted  on  the  belief 
which  is  best  expressed  by  the  words  ^'  noscitur  a 
sociisy^^  and  waged  an  uncompromising  war  with  So- 
crates and  Euripides,  whom  he  identified  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  sophists  to  the  fullest  extent.  Pos- 
terity has  rectified  the  error  in  one  case  and  his  own 
contemporaries  in  the  other.  *^  The  taunts  of  Ari- 
stophanes," says  Hartung,  "  in  no  way  affected  the 
poet's  popularity : "  and  while  later  ages  endorsed 
with  gladness  his  fiercest  invectives  against  Cleon, 
^Jiey  have  never  ceased  to  venerate  and  to  love  the 
iiq,me  of  Socrates.  There  seem  to  have  been  three 
principal  evils  against  which  the  mind  of  Aristo- 
jo(hanes  was  violently  excited;  and  we  shall  notice 
his  comedies  according  to  their  bearing  on  each  of 
these  three  objects  of  his  hostility. 

Aristophanes,  as  we  have  remarked,  was  essentially 
a  conservative,  and  he  regarded  the  Peloponnesian 
war  as  essentially  opposed  to  his  party  views ;  he 
detested  it  therefore  on  this  political  ground.  But 
the  war  was  also  hateful  to  him  as  affording  oppor- 
tunities of  eminence  to  the  demagogues  of  that  day, 
who  possessed  all  the  ambition  of  Pericles,  whom 
they  professed  to  imitate,  without  his  ability.  Iso- 
crates  called  Pericles  *^the  greatest  of  the  dema- 
gogues," not  so  much  intending  to  reproach  him  as 
to  show  that  he  had  initiated  a  policy  which,  though 
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perhaps  capable  of  glorious  results  in  his  own  hands  J 
became,  after  his  death,  the  readiest  means  in  thd 
hand  of  the  charlatan  for  deluding  the  people.  It 
was  this  trade  of  political  charlatanism  that  was 
odious  to  Aristophanes ;  nor  should  we  be  doing  him 
justice  if  we  supposed  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
many  of  those  disasters  which  the  war  brought  upon 
Athens,  or  understand  that  the  policy  of  Cimon 
and  Aristides  was  the  one  best  adapted  to  her  truest 
interests.  The  new  hegemony  which  Pericles  ad- 
vocated could  only  be  maintained  by  force,  and  by  a 
vast  drain  upon  the  national  resources.  The  old 
one,  founded  as  it  was  on  respect  for  Athenian  mo- 
deration and  justice,  would  be  less  costly  and  more 
permanent,  and  one  for  which  the  allies  would  always 
be  willing  to  fight  against  the  aggressive  ambition 
of  Sparta.  The  present  English  policy  of  colonial 
self-government,  combined  with  the  established  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  on  the  continent,  would 
very  adequately  represent  the  system  which  it  was 
the  design  of  Aristophanes  to  restore.  With  this 
object  he  wrote  the  Acharnians;  a  play  which  in 
point  of  literary  merit  stands  considerably  above  the 
average  in  the  list  of  his  extant  performances.  This 
play  was  exhibited  in  the  year  425 ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  followed  up  the  blow  by  a  direct  at- 
tack on  Cleon,  who  at  that  time  was  the  leading 
man  of  the  ultra  war  party  at  Athens.    The  Knights 

"is  perhaps  the  most  famous  play  of  Aristophanes ; 

'yet,  as  Schlegel  well  observes,  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
it  is  the  best.     "  It  may  be,"  says  he,  ^^  that  the 
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thought  of  the  too  actual  danger  in  which  he  stood 
gave  the  poet  a  more  earnest  tone  than  was  suitable 
to  a  comedian,  or  that  the  persecution  which  he  had 
already  undergone  from  Cleon  provoked  him  to  vent 
his  wrath  in  •  a  manner  too  Archilochian.  It  is 
only  after  the  storm  of  sarcastic  abuse  has  somewhat 
spent  itself,  that  droller  scenes  follow ;  and  droll  they 
are  in  a  high  degree,  where  the  two  demagogues, 
the  dealer  in  leather  (/SvpcroSsTTTrji),  i.  e.  Cleon,  and 
the  sausage  seller  (^dXKavTO'iTaiX'qs)^  by  adulation,  by 
oracle-quoting,  and  by  dainty  tit-bits,  vie  with  each 
other  in  currying  favour  with  the  old  dotard  Demus, 
that  is,  the  personified  people;  and  the  play  ends 
with  an  almost  touchingly  joyous  triumph,  where 
the  scene  changes  from  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of  the 
popular  assemblies,  to  the  majestic  Propylaea,  and 
Demus,  wondrously  restored  to  second  youth,  comes 
forward  in  the  garb  of  the  old  Athenians,  and  along 
with  his  youthful  vigour  has  recovered  the  old  feel- 
ing of  the  days  of  Marathon."  Cleon,  who  had  just 
returned  from  his  expedition  to  Sphacteria,  was  at 
this  time  so  important  a  personage  in  the  state,  that 
no  actor  could  be  found  to  represent  the  character, 
which  Aristophanes  was  obliged  accordingly  to  as- 
sume himself,  merely  painting  his  face  instead  of 
wearing  a  mask. 

The  next  in  chronological  order  is  the  Clouds,  in 
lour  opinion  decidedly  the  poet's  master-piece.  The 
device  by  which  Strepsiades  is  made  to  repent  of 
dabbling  in  sophistry,  is  a  triumph  of  comic  in- 
genuity ;  and  a  better  "  silly  old  man ''  than  himself 
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was  never  placed  upon  the  stage.     The  wit  is  in- 
imitable, flowing  in  an  exuberant  stream,  and  never 
strained  or  unnatural.     We  know  not  if  we  should 
be   far    wrong    in    classing    the    Clouds   and    the 
^^ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  together,  as  the  two 
very  best  comedies  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  the  design  of  the  Clouds 
was  to  ridicule  Socrates  as  the  chief  of  the  sophists. 
Modern  opinions  have  been  much  divided  on  this 
subject.     Some  have  thought  that  the  latter  deserved 
all  the  censure  of  the  poet,  and  even  more  than  he 
received;    others  maintain  that   Aristophanes   was 
blinded  by  prejudice,  and  knew  not  of  what  he  was 
writing.     Of  the  two  views  there  is  probably  more 
truth  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former ;  yet  we  cannot 
go  so  far  as  the  author  of  a  recent  life  of  Aristopha- 
nes %  and  pay  a  tribute  to  his  honesty  at  the  expense 
of  his  greatness.     One  fact  is  certain,  that  common 
sense  was  the  distinguishing  quality  of  the  mind  of 
Aristophanes.     He  saw  that  things  at  Athens  were 
in  a  bad  way,  and  he  knew  they  had  once  been 
better.     A  set  of  men  had  arisen  who  pretended  to 
reo'enerate  the  people  by  means  of  a  novel  education. 
Now,  whatever  it  was  that   these  men  taught  (a 
question  which  it  is  out  of  our  province  to  discuss)^ 
it  is  very  clear  that  they  did  the  Athenians  very 
little  good.     Day  by  day  the  latter  were  growind 
more  irritable,  capricious,  covetous,  and  tricky ;  was 
it  not  natural  that  any  practical  man  of  the  world 


*  See  Biograpliical  Dictionary, 
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would  connect  this  deterioration  with  the  teaching 
of  the  school  of  the  sophists?  and  when  Socrates 
came,  living  the  same  manner  of  life  as  they,  perplex- 
ing the  minds  of  simple  people  with  a  novel  style  of 
questions,  and  generally  seeming  to  attach  great 
importance  to  words,  it  was  equally  natural  that 
Aristophanes  should  have  connected  him  with  the 
sophists.  The  comic  poet  was  not  the  man  to  make 
deep  and  sifting  inquiries,  any  more  than  such 
a  man  as  Pliny  inquired  into  the  alleged  facts  of 
Christianity.  Had  circumstances  brought  him  into 
close  intimacy  with  Socrates,  we  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  comedian  would  have  found  in  him  a  kindred 
spirit;  but  seeing  him  only  from  a  distance,  and 
knowing  him  only  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  it  is 
not  surprising  if  he  classed  the  whole  tribe  together 
as  impostors  and  pretenders,  differing  only  in  degree. 
As  to  Socrates  himself,  if  we  may  trust  the  assertion 
of  Xenophon,  we  know  that  so  far  from  corrupting 
the  youth  of  the  city,  he  very  soon  got  rid  of  such 
pupils  as  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Theramenes  —  they 
left  him  when  they  found  out  that  he  taught  austere 
morality  and  rigid  self-control — while,  in  regard  to 
the  physical  speculations  so  ridiculed  in  the  Clouds, 
the  Socrates  of  Xenophon  was  so  notoriously  averse 
to  those  profound  researches  into  the  fisrscopa — or, 
in  other  words,  into  the  universe,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  atmospherical  phenomena,  which  engross 
the  master  of  subtleties  in  the  Clouds — that  he  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  a  proof  of  mental  aberration  in  all 
who,  like  Anaxagoras,  were  perpetually  brooding  on 


such  topics!  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  poet  has 
mistaken  and  misrepresented  the  philosopher ;  but  it 
is  not  so  clear  that  he  misrepresented  him  because  he 
was  prejudiced,  and  because  he  was  narrow-minded. 
He  did  it  because  he  was  careless,  neither  seeing  nor 
hearing  anything  in  these  men  that  should  lead  him 
to  modify  the  opinions  which  he  had  always  held. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  his  position  that  he  could 
not  discover  his  mistake ;  but  he  was  one  of  that 
class  who  are  the  last  to  be  reached  by  any  novel 
doctrine,  not,  we  repeat,  on  account  of  their  bigotry, 
but  purely  from  their  love  of  ease,  established  order, 
and  social  refinement. 

In  his  play  of  the  Wasps,  Aristophanes  exposes! 
the  Athenian  love  of  litigation.  This,  too,  of  course, 
was  a  fine  field  for  an  attack  upon  the  sophists ;  the 
aged  dicast,  who  holds  the  prominent  part,  is 
excellent ;  but  the  play  as  a  whole  is  scarcely  equal 
in  merit  to  the  majority  of  those  preserved  to  us. 
Neither  is  the  Peace  by  any  means  equal  to  the 
Acharnians,  or  the  Knights.  The  subject,  of 
course,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
former ;  but  the  plot  is  not  equally  well  sustained.- 
The  commencement  promises  fair;  but  after  the 
goddess  of  peace  has  been  drawn  up  out  of  the  well 
the  action  halts,  and  the  sacrifices  are  spun  out  to  too 
great  a  length. 

In  the   Birds,  however,  brought    out  B.C.  414i) 
Aristophanes  shines  forth  again  in  the  full  splendour 
of  his  comic  genius.     Schlegel's  view  of  this  play, 
i.  e.  that  it  is  just  a  *^  harmless  hocus  pocus,  with  a 
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hit  at  everything,"  has  not  recommended  itself  to 
subsequent  scholars;  and  for  this  there  are  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  old  comedy  was  never 
merely  literary ;  this  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  borne 
in  mind  too  constantly.  It  was  mainly,  indeed,  a 
political  engine ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  would 
lead  us  to  doubt  any  theory  which  claims  for  so 
elaborate  an  effort  as  the  Birds  a  purely  imaginative 
character.  The  second  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
play  itself;  the  characters  and  action  fit  so  closely 
to  those  of  certain  politicians  of  the  day,  that  it 
surprises  us  how  the  truth  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Schlegel.  In  the  previous  year,  b.  c.  415, 
the  Sicilian  expedition  had  started,  and  Euripides 
had  written  the  trilogy  of  which  the  Troades  formed 
a  part,  in  order  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  his  coun- 
trymen. It  was  this  delusive  dream  of  universal 
conquest  that  the  Birds  was  intended  to  ridicule. 
In  Peisthetairus,  we  have  a  union  of  Alcibiades  and 
the  Leontine  ambassador  Gorgias;  in  Eulepid^s  we 
see  the  sanguine  Athenian  citizen.  The  birds  are 
the  gaping  Athenian  multitude,  easily  persuaded  by 
a  couple  of  designing  adventurers  to  build  castles  in 
the  air.*     The  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  this  play 

♦  We  are  here  speaking  only  of  the  opinion  of  Aristophanes, 
Had,  however,  Alcibiades  been  permitted  to  conduct  the  Sicilian 
expedition  from  beginning  to  end,  it  was  ^'  on  the  cards,"  we  think, 
for  Athens  to  have  become  mistress  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  consider  that  Aristophanes  knew  the  character  of 
his  countrymen,  and  felt  that  they  had  not  the  qualities  requisite 
ifor  conducting  such  an  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue.     But  tKe 


have  been  universally  celebrated  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  aerial 
fau-y  temple,  sparkling  with  the  brightness  of  an  un- 
clouded sun.  The  choruses  are  rich  in  poetic 
beauty,  especially  the  short  one  commencing 


•-n#  * 


cfj^aifioy  <pv\ov  ttttivoov  olwvwu^ 

which  is  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  Ariel's 
*^  Where  the  bee  sucks," — and  which,  with  a  very  I 
little  change,   could  be   turned  into   a  translation^ 

of  it. 

The   Lysistrata,  the  Thesmophoriazusae,  and  the 

Ecclesiazusae,  are  not  generally  read ;  and  we  need 

say  but  little  respecting  them.     The  first  specified 

represents  the  desire  of  the  Athenian  women  for 

peace,    and    the  wretchedness    occasioned   by  the 

breaking  up  of  homes  and  severance  of  domestic  ties 

which  war  produces ;  the  women  effect  their  object  by 

force,  i.  e.  by  possessing  themselves  of  the  Athenian 

material  resources  of  Athens  were  not,  we  think,  unequal  to  the 
task.    (Cf.  Arnold's  Rome.) 

*  We   venture  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  Latin 

translation  of  this  chorus ;  — 

Oh  jure  felix  alituum  genus,  ^ 

Quos  bruma  nunquam  veste  jubet  tegi, 
Nee  fervor  iracunda  solis 
Tela  procul  jacientis  urit. 
Quin  ipse  multo  flore  virentibus 
Pratis,  et  amplis  in  foliis  cubo, 
Quum  carmen  argutum  susurrat 
Sole  furens  medio  cicada. 
Brumam  cavatis  sub  specubus  traho  ; 
Ludoque  nymphas  inter  oreadas, 

Myrtique  depascor  corymbos  ' 

Virgineos,  charitumque  flores. 
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acropolis.  In  the  next,  by  stealing  into  the  assem- 
bly, disguised  as  men,  they  carry  a  vote  ordaining  a 
community  of  goods  and  wives.  The  Thesmopho- 
riazusae  is  written  in  ridicule  of  the  misogyny  of 
Euripides,  and  is  wonderfully  clever  and  cutting. 

The  Frogs,  by  far  the  most  interesting  'of  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
represents  a  dramatic  contest  between  Euripides  and 
-^schylus,  which  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
who  determines  that  Sophocles  shall  be  his  successor 
on  the  tragic  throne. 

Aristophanes  was  as  great  a  conservative  in  poetry 
as  in  politics,  and  probably  felt  as  indignant  at  what 
he  would  call  the  musical  nonsense  of  Euripides  as 
any  sturdy  writer  of  our  own  times  at  the  vagaries 
of  the  so-called  spasmodic  school.  Hence  the  comedy 
of  the  Frogs,  in  which  the  poetry  and  the  morals  of 
Euripides  are  ridiculed  together.  He  is  defeated  in 
a  dramatic  contest  with  ^schylus ;  and  when  he 
appeals  to  Bacchus,  who  had  sworn  to  take  Euripides 
back  to  earth  with  him,  he  is  answered  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  maxim,  ''  I  have  sworn  certainly ;  but  I 
find  I  prefer  JEschylus.''  The  chorus  consists  of  the 
shades  of  the  initiated;  and  the  odes  which  they 
sing,  though  sometimes  parodies  of  Euripides,  are 
uncommonly  poetical. 

The  Plutus,  like  the  Ecclesiazusa9,  is  intended  to 

ridicule    Plato's    Republic,  and    the  new  love  of 

Dorian   institutions,   which   sprang  up   at   Athens 

after  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  unfair  distribu- 

jtion  of  wealth  is  its  leading  topic ;   and  in  tone  it 
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approaches  much  nearer  to  the  middle  comedy  than 
the  old. 

The  chorus  was  essential  to  the  old  comedy,  as  in 
some  respects  representing  the  public  ;  it  can  by  no 
means  be  explained  as  a  chance  relic  from  the  local 
origin  of  the  elder  comedy  :  a  weightier  reason  might 
be  found  even  in  the  circumstance  that  it  serves  to 
complete  the  parody  on  the  tragic  form ;  at  the  same 
time  it  contributes  to  the  expression  of  festal  mirth, 
of  which  comedy  was  the  most  unrestrained  effusion, 
for  at  all  national  and  religious  festivals  of  the 
Greeks  choral  odes  were  performed,  accompanied 
with  dances.  The  comic  chorus  at  times  transforms 
itself  into  such  a  voice  of  public  rejoicing ;  for  in- 
stance, when  the  women,  who  are  solemnising  the 
Thesmophoria,  in  the  piece  thence  named,  in  the 
midst  of  the  maddest  revelry  strike  up  their  melodious 
hymn,  just  as  at  the  real  festival,  in  honour  of  all  its 
presiding  deities.  There  is,  however,  one  special 
deviation  from  the  tragic  model,  —  that  there  are 
often  several  different  choruses,  who  come  off  and 
on  the  stage  without  any  relation  to  each  other.* 

The  parabasis  is  the  poet's  own  address  to  his 
audience,  partaking  something  of  the  character  of 
the  modern  prologue,  but  differing  in  proportion  to 
the  different  nature  of  the  comedy.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  action  of  the  play,  but  is  a  lively, 
forcible,  and  direct  exposition  of  the  idea  of  which 
the  play  is  but,  as  it  were,  an  allegory.  This  shows 
sufficiently  that  the  old  comedy  was  not  primarily  of 

*  Schlegel. 
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a  literary  character :  there  is  earnestness  about  the 
parabasis  —  a  provision  that  the  play  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  —  which  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
had  the  object  been  merely  to  amuse.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  parabasis 
is  the  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  old 
and  middle  comedy. 
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CHAP.  X. 

DECLINE    OF    GREEK   DRAMA   (TRAGEDY   AND    OOMEDX). 

MENANDER.  —  PmLEMON.  —  ALEXIS. 


Of  the  tragedians  who  succeeded  Euripides  there  is 
little  that  is  worth  relating.  When  faith  in  the  old 
mythology  was  dead,  and  when  interest  in  the  old 
traditions  was  lost,  when  the  HpiafiLKal  tv^gh  had 
become  little  more  to  the  Athenians  than  they  are  to 
us,  their  materials  for  tragedy  were  exhausted. 
The  tragic  delineation  of  merely  human  passion  was 
impossible  where  women  were  eliminated  from  so- 
ciety. Yet  the  tenderness  and  anguish  of  love  was 
the  only  element  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of 
the  awful,  the  sublime,  and  the  supernatural.  Tra- 
gedy, therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  completely 
vanished  with  Euripides.  Of  the  names  that  remain, 
not  one  appears  to  have  approached  within  a  very 
considerable  distance  of  the  three  great  ones.  Some 
of  their  more  immediate  successors  and  contempo- 
raries appear  to  have  possessed  a  share  of  dramatic 
genius,  as  some  of  them  more  than  once  carried  off 
the  tragic  prize ;  but  none  of  them  possessed  suflS- 
cient  force  of  character  to  keep  their  reputation 
afloat,  and  the  best  of  them  seem  to  have  attained 
little  beyond  the  art  of  pleasing  by  pretty  images 
and  harmonious  versification.  Agathon  is  the  best 
known  of  the  number.     He  was  a  personal  friend 
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Aristophanes,  who  praises  him  in  the  Frogs*,  but 
seems  to  have  been  an  effeminate  and  delicate  man, 
and  to  have  composed  poetry  of  a  very  similar  de- 
/scription.  Xenocles,  though  abused  by  Aristophanes 
(Thesm.  169.),  gained  the  tragic  prize  against  Euri* 
ipides,  B.C.  415  ;  and  Euphorion,  the  son  of  .^schylus, 
/was  on  one  occasion  victorious  over  Sophocles.     The 

lexandrian    dramatists    were    mere    rhetoricians. 

here  were  seven  of  them,  known  as  the  Pleiades, — 

omer,  Positheus,  Lycophron,  Alexander,  OEan- 
tides,  Sosiphanes,  and  Philiseus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  ancient  comedy,  as  it  prevailed  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  hands  of 
Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes,  was  the  free- 
dom and  licence  with  which  it  criticised  and  fre- 
quently held  up  to  popular  ridicule  and  scorn  the 
character  and  conduct  of  such  public  men  as  gave  a 
handle  to  the  poet's  criticism.  In  this  freedom,  we 
think,  with  Horace  f,  lay  its  great  merit  and  interest. 
At  Athens,  in  the  ^th  century  B.C.,  the  comic  poet 
fulfilled  that  part  which  in  our  day  and  country  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  public  press, — the  censorship  of  the 
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*Aya6hs  iroLTjT^s  Koi  iroOciphs  to7s  </)iAoty.  L  84. 

Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poetae, 
Atque  alii  quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi    .     ,     . 

multa  cum  libertate  notabant 
Hoc  stabant,  hoc  sunt  imitandi'^ 

HoR.  Sat  i.  4.  1 — 8. 
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administration  both  at  home  and  abroad.  U^on  the 
whole,  this  showed  a  healthy  state  of  popular  feeling ; 
and  we  cannot  but  learn  with  regret  that,  at  a  later 
period,  a  law  was  passed  which  forbade  the  poet  any 
longer  to  make  living  characters  the  subjects  of  his 
comedies. 

All  attacks  upon  living  characters  ceased  with  what 
is  called  the  old  comedy.  The  writers  of  the  middle 
sort  contented  themselves  with  venting  their  raillery 
upon  the  works  of  their  dramatic  predecessors.  The 
period  of  the  middle  comedy  is  usually  said  to  extend 
from  about  400  B.  C.  to  300  B.  c,  that  is  to  say,  down 
to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Macedon.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  this  should  have  been  the  case.  The 
period  between  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Athens,  was  a 
transition  state,  in  which,  though  much  of  her  old 
exuberant  spirit  was  gone,  men  had  not  yet  quietly 
settled  down  into  a  recognition  of  the  fact.  The 
old  feeling  would  be  constantly  endeavouring  to 
reassert  itself;  and  the  reader  must  therefore  re- 
member that  these  three  kinds  of  comedy  melt  very 
gradually  into  one  another,  and  that  Aristophanes 
wrote  plays  belonging  in  reality  to  the  middle 
comedy,  and  Alexis  and  others  such  as  approached 
very  near  to  the  licence  of  the  old.  Philemon,  again, 
is  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  new  comedy,  and 
sometimes  to  the  middle ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
doubtless  sufficient  difference  between  the  three 
schools  to  justify  the  distinction.  Athenseus  reckons 
thirty -nine  writers  of  the  middle  comedy ;  but  if  we 
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exclude  •Philemon,  no  one  of  them  seems  to  have  at- 
tamed  any  very  distinguishing  excellence.  Both  the 
chorus  and  the  parabasis  disappeared  with  the  old 
comedy.  Of  the  six  writers  commemorated  by  Cum- 
berland as  belonging  to  the  new  comedy,  Menander 
and  Philemon  are  the  only  two  that  deserve  any 
"lengthened  notice.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  Diphilus  was  born  at  Sinope ;  and  we  may  as 
well  add,  that  the  last  of  all  —  the  last  poet  of  that 
wonderful  Attic  literature  —was  Posidippus,  the  year 
of  whose  death  is  not  known,  but  who  began  to  exhibit 
in  the  year  289  B.C. 

The  new  comedy  was  the  comedy  of  manner,  and 
differed  in  no  material  respect  from  that  of  Moliere, 
Congreve,  and  Sheridan.  Philemon,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  about  the  year 
360  B.C.;  he  first  began  to  exhibit  plays  in  310. 
He  was  some  years  older  than  Menander,  and  was  no 
unworthy  rival  of  that  poet,  though  more  frequently 
successful  in  his  competition  with  him  than  critics 
seem  to  think  he  ought  to  have  been.  Apuleius 
says  that,  though  his  frequent  triumphs  over  Me- 
nander are  not  to  the  credit  of  Athenian  literature, 
yet  he  had  a  great  deal  to  commend  him.  ''  Keperias 
tamen  apud  ipsum  multos  sales,  argumenta  lepide 
inflexa,  agnatos  lucide  explicates,  personas  rebus 
competentes,  sententias  vitae  congruentes,  joca  non 
infra  soccum,  seria  non  usque  ad  cothurnum."  Gellius 
also  tells  us  that  Menander  used  to  ask  him  whether 
he  did  not  blush  at  his  own  victories?  The  frag- 
ments of  Philemon  are,  in  general,  of  a  sentimental 
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and  tender  cast ;  and  though  they  enforce  sound  and 
strict  morality,  yet  no  one  instance  occurs  of  that 
gloomy  misanthropy,  that  harsh  and  dogmatising 
spirit,  which  too  often  marks  the  beauties  of  his  more 
illustrious  rival.  Philemon  is  an  instance  that  the 
writers  of  the  new  school  did  not  always  abstain  from 
satire  on  their  contemporaries.  He  is  reported  by 
Plutarch  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  circulate  a 
comedy  containing  very  severe  reflections  on  Magas, 
tyrant  of  Cyrene,  for  which,  when  driven  thither  by 
a  storm,  he  was  presented  by  Magas  with  a  set  of 
child's  playthings,  having  previously  been  touched  on 
the  throat  by  a  soldier's  naked  sword,  as  a  hint  of 
what  he  might  expect  if  he  did  not  change  his  tone. 
He  died  at  a  great  age,  about  the  year  262  B.C. 

Menander,  the  son  of  Diopeithes,  was  born  >  atj 
Athens  in  the  year  B.C.  341.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  last  asserters  of  Athenian  freedom ;  and  it  was 
in  his  defence  that  Demosthenes  made  one  of  his 
best  speeches  —  that  on  the  Chersonese.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis,  and  a  pupil  of 
Theophrastus  the  favourite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  from 
whom,  possibly,  he  derived  his  love  of  philosophising. 
The  remains  of  Menander,  however,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently copious  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  much^ 
precision  of  his  distinguishing  excellencies.  We 
shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  him  to 
have  partaken  to  a  large  extent  of  the  Horatian  rjOos, 
tempered  by  a  considerable  dash  of  the  tender  sen- 
timent of  Tibullus.  Comedy,  in  his  hands,  was 
comedy  rather  as  dealing  with  every-day  incidents 
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and  ordinary  men,  than  as  being  either  laughable  or 
witty.  Abundant  wit  and  abundant  materials  for 
laughter  his  plays  of  course  contained ;  but  such  was 
hardly  an  essential  or  necessary  feature  in  them.  Of 
his  fragments  that  remain,  many  passages  are  in- 
tensely gloomy  and  full  of  despondency,  and  lead 
us  to  see  that  the  gay  and  handsome  youth,  the 
lover  of  Glycera  and  the  "  unguento  delibutus  "  of 
Phjedrus,  in  no  way  differed  from  that  class  which 
is  to  be  found  in  all  nations  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  their  civilisation,  —  a  class  of  men  too 
thoughtful  and  poetical  really  to  enjoy  the  life  of  a 
voluptuary,  though,  nevertheless,  that  life  is  almost 
the  only  one  which  their  temperaments  can  permit 
them  to  follow  under  existing  circumstances.  This 
was  scarcely  the  character  of  Horace ;  but,  if  we 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  was  the  character  of 
Menander. 

Menander  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  the 
Pirjeus  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age ;  and,  as 
has  been  well  said,  we  may  fairly  imagine  "  that  as 
great  a  blank  has  been  created  by  the  subduction  of 
Menander,  as  would  have  been  caused  if  Horace 
were  altogether  erased  from  Latin  letters,  or  if  he 
lived  but  in  his  Odes  and,  in  a  few  passages  ill 
chosen  from  his  better  works,  in  here  and  there  a 
moral  line  or  a  few  lifeless  passages  of  his  Satires 
and  his  Epistles." 
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analysis  of  aristotle  s  treatise  on  poetry. 

Chap.  L 

There  are  different  kinds  of  poetry ;  but  all  agree 
in  one  point,  that  they  are  imitationsy  or  rather 
expressions  (fiLfjiTjasLs). 

They  differ  in  (1.)  the  means,  (2.)  the  objects,  and 
(3.)  the  manner  of  their  imitation. 

(1.)  The  means.  These  are  rhythm,  words,  and 
harmony. 

Dancing  imitates  by  rhythm  alone;  epic  poetry 
by  words :  some  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  employ 
all  three  means. 

Applicability  of  the  terms  iromv  and  Trotijrrjs :  it  is 
not  the  metre,  but  the  expression,  that  constitutes  a 
poet. 

Chap.  II. 

(2.)  The  objects.  These  are  either  virtuous  or 
vicious  characters ;  and  we  may  imitate  by  represent- 
ing persons  as  either  (1.)  such  as  they  are,  or  (2.) 
better  than  they  are,  or  (3.;  worse  than  they  are. 

Tragedy  adopts  the  second,  and  comedy  the  third, 
of  these  methods. 
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Chap.  III.  T 

(3.)  The  wanner.  This  may  be  either  (1.)  by  as- 
suming the  character  intended  to  be  expressed,  or 
(2.)  by  narrating  his  words. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  agree  in  adopting  the  former 
manner.  Epic  and  other  styles  of  poetry  adopt  the 
second  manner. 

Origin  of  the  term  hpcifia  from  hpav,  the  Dorian 
word  corresponding  to  Trpdrrstv.  An  argument  hence 
derived  in  favour  of  the  Doric  origin  of  the  drama. 
The  same  inference  drawn  from  the  term  kco/jltj,  which 
corresponded  to  the  Attic  8r]/jL09. 

Chap.  IV. 

Imitation  or  expression  natural  to  man.  Pleasure 
derived  from  the  sight  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

Poetry  first  arose  from  spontaneous  efforts  (auro- 
^^(shiaaTLKrj).    . 

Good  men  imitated  noble  characters;  bad  men 
inferior  ones. 

The  ancient  poets,  accordingly,  were  writers  of 
epic  (e.  e.  heroic)  or  of  iambic  {i.  e.  satyric)  verse. 

Homer  the  first  writer  in  both  styles ;  his  Margites. 

In  course  of  time  the  epic  writers  developed  into 
tragedians,  the  iambic  into  comic  writers. 

Both  tragedy  and  comedy  at  first  extempo- 
raneous. 

Tragedy  arose  from  the  dithyramb ;  comedy  from 
the  Phallic  verses. 
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Tragedy  reached  its  full  growth  under  ^schylus. 
His  improvements.     Those  of  Sophocles. 

Gradual  exchange  of  the  trochaic  for  iambic 
verse  in  tragedy :  character  of  the  latter. 


Chap.  V. 

Comedy  imitates  the  bad,  yet  not  as  bad,  but  as 

ridiculous. 

Its  early  stages  not  known,  neither  who  invented 

masks. 

Similarity  between  epic  and  tragic  style;  their 
points  in  common,  and  points  of  distinction. 

Tragedy  embraces  everything  to  be  found  in  the 
epic. 

Chap.  VI. 

Tragedy  defined  as  ''  the  expression  of  a  virtuous 
and  complete  action  in  pleasing  language,  employing 
imitation  of  several  kinds,  not  narrated  but  acted, 
and  purifying  the  passions  by  fear  and  pity. 

It  must  employ  rhythm,  harmony,  and  melody. 

It  must  also  employ  (1.)  ornament  (o^/ri^),  (2.)  music 
(fiekoTTouajy  (3.)  diction  {Xs^is),  (4.)  plot  (fivdoi),  (5.) 
manners  {rjOrj) ;  and  (6.)  sentiment  {Bidvota). 

Of  these. 
Diction  and  music  are  the  means^ 

Ornament  is  the  manner^ 
Plot,    manners,    and    sentiment 
are  the  objects 
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Some  poets  use  all  these  six  parts  of  tragedy. 

The  plot  is  the  most  important. 

Tragedy  is  an  expression  of  certain  actions  and 

characters. 

The  plot  is  worked  out  by  revolutions  (TrspiTrsrslac) 
and  discoveries  (avayvcopia-sii)* 

Manners  next  in  importance;  sentiments  next; 
diction  next. 

The  other  five  parts  are  embellishments.  Of  these 
music  is  the  highest,  scenic  decoration  the  lowest. 


Chap.  VII. 

Tragedy  is  the  expression  of  a  complete  action. 

It  must  be  a  dramatic  w^hole,  and  must  have  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

Beauty  analysed,  is  magnitude  combined  with 
order.  Its  length  should  be  such  as  to  be  easily 
grasped  (^svo-vvotttov). 

It  should,  then,  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  afford 
time  and  space  for  a  natural  transition  from  good  to, 
bad  fortune,  or  vice  versa. 


Chap.  VIIL 

Dramatic  unity. 

Unity  not  produced  by  taking  the  many  actions  of 
one  character  (e.g.  Hercules  going  through  his  twelve 
labours,  or  the  history  of  Ulysses). 

It  is  produced  by  taking  one  act,  and  making  that 
the  centre,  and  everything  else  subservient  to  it. 
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Chap.  IX. 

Poetry  does  not  differ  from  history,  by  the  acci- 
dent of  being  written  in  verse  or  in  prose ;  but  its 
real  difference  consists  in  relating  what  might  have 
happened,  not  what  has  actually  happened. 

Hence  poetry  more  universal  and  philosophic,  as 
relating  to  classes  of  characters,  not  to  individuals. 

The  traditional  fables,  therefore,  which  relate  only 
what  has  been  done,  not  to  be  too  closely  adhered  to. 

The  fable  most  important.  It  should  not  be  full 
of  episodes. 

The  terrible  an  essential  element  in  tragedy :  de- 
finition of  it. 

Chap.  X. 

Plots  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simple,  where  the  event  happens  without  devolu- 
tion or  discovery. 

Complex,  where   it  happens  with  revolution   or 

discovery,  or  both. 

The   event,   however,   should    follow   easily   and 

naturally. 

Chap.  XL       • 

The  event  of  a  plot  is  either  a  revolution  {irBpnri- 
TSLo)  or  recognition  (ava^v(i>pL<Tis). 

The  union  of  the  two  methods  is  best,  as  in  the 
CEdipus  Rex. 

Various  kinds  of  recognitions. 
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All  the  above  will  excite  the  tragic  feelings  of 
pity  and  fear. 

[A  third  requisite  of  a  plot  is  disaster  (^a^os).] 
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Chap.  XII. 

A  tragedy  ought  to  have  (1.)  Prologue,  (2.)  Epi- 
sode, (3.)  Exode,  (4.)  Chorus. 

The  choral  songs  divided  into  the  Parodos,  Stasi- 
mon,  and  Commos. 


E.  g.  neither  fear  nor  pity  is  excited  when  one 
enemy  kills  another,  but  when  a  father  kills  a  son,  or 
a  son  his  mother,  &c. 

Apposite  examples. 

The  poet  should  adopt  received  stories,  and  invent 
his  plot  suitably  to  them. 

An  act  may  be  done  either  knowingly  or  in  igno- 
rance ;  a  third,  and  the  best,  plot  is  when  the  act  is 
intended,  but  where  it  is  set  aside  by  some  discovery 
in  time. 


Chap.  XIII. 

It  is  essential  to  a  plot  that  it  should  not  be 
simple,  but  should  contain  some  vicissitudes  or  revo- 
lutions. 

The  moral  effect  of  such  revolutions :  the  good 
should  not  fall  into  ill  fortune,  nor  the  bad  rise  into 
prosperity. 

The  hero  should  be  one  of  the  ordinary  stamp  of 
mortals^  in  order  to  affect  the  spectator  more  nearly. 

A  simple  plot  preferable  to  a  double  one. 

Tragedy  should  have  a  happy  event,  though  this 
is  less  popular  than  the  contrary. 


Chap.  XIV. 

Fear  and  pity  not  excited  by  the  monstrous,  but 
by  combination  of  circumstances  natural  but  not 
commonplace. 


Chap.  XV. 

The  manners*  in  a  tragedy  should  be  (1.)  good, 
(2.)  expressive  of  intention  (7rpoaips(ns)y  (3.)  suited  to 
the  characters,  (4.)  similar  and  uniform. 

The  action  should  follow  according  to  necessity  or 
probability. 

The  solution  (Xvats)  of  the  plot  should  arise  out  of 
the  story  itself,  not  ab  extra. 

Tragedy  compared  with  painting. 

Chap.  XVI. 

Recognitions  f  should  be  natural,  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances.  Others  arise  from  external  marks, 
or  artificial  tokens,  or  from  remembrance,  or  by  in- 
ference, true  or  mistaken. 

The  natural  are  the  best. 


See  above,  chap.  t. 


f  See  above,  chap.  xi. 
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Chap.  XVIL 

The  poet's  work  is  to  realise  ideas  to  his  spec- 
tators. 

In  order  to  do  so  he  must  himself  feel  deeply,  and 
sketch  out  his  plot. 

His  episodes  should  be  suitable,  and  not  too  long. 


Chap.  XVIIL 

Every  tragedy  must  have  a  combination  (Bsacs)  as^ 
well  as  an  unravelling  (Xvcrcs). 

Four  kinds  of  tragedy:  the  complicated,  the 
pathetic,  the  moral,  and  the  supernatural. 

The  poet  sliould  be  ready  with  each  of  these  kinds. 

The  Iliad  contrasted  with  a  drama;  other  ex- 
amples. 

Business  of  the  chorus  to  sympathise  with  the 
players. 

Chap.  XIX. 

As  to  speech  and  sentiments,  enough  is  said  in  the 
"  Khetoric."  * 

The  poet  should  be  acquainted  with  these  subjects. 


Chap.  XX. 

The  parts  of  speech  enumerated  and  explained. 
Letters,  syllables,  cases,  and  sentences. 
What  is  a  complete  sentence  ? 

♦  See  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  part  iii. 
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Chap.  XXI. 
Nouns,  simple  and  compound,  proper  and  foreign, 
metaphorical   and    invented,    extended,  contracted, 
and  altered. 

JExamples. 
Metaphors  of  four  kinds  :  — 
1.  From  genus  to  species;  2.  From  species  to  genus; 
3.  From  species  to  species ;  4.  from  analogy. 

Chap.  XXII. 
Clearness  and  freedom  from  meanness  the  merit 

of  diction. 

Metaphors,  foreign,  and  extended  words,  keep  style 

from  meanness. 

Expressions  of  the  poets  criticised. 

The  great  point  is  to  employ  metaphor  well. 

Chap.  XXIII. 

Narrative  (i.  e.  epic)  poetry,  like  dramatic,  should 
have  a  unity  of  its  own. 

Homer  judicious  in  not  taking  for  his  subject  the 
history  of  the  whole  Trojan  war,  but  in  selecting 
one  part  and  introducing  episodes. 


Chap.  XXIV. 
Epic  poetry  has  the  same  parts  as  tragedy,  except 
music  and  scenery.* 

♦  See  above,  chap.  vi. 
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The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  compared. 

The  epic  capable  of  greater  extension  than  tragedy ; 
the  heroic  metre  suitable  to  epic. 

Homer  has  done  well  in  not  speaking  in  his  own 
person. 

The  wonderful  is  suited  to  tragedy ;  the  impro- 
bable to  epic. 

Precepts  relating  to  poetic  probability. 

The  diction  should  be  more  laboured  in  the  tamer 
parts  of  the  poem. 

Chap.  XXV. 

How  to  solve  objections  of  critics. 

Error  is  twofold,  accidental  and  essential. 

The  poet  must  not  invent  things  impossible  in 
fact. 

Some  objections  removed  by  looking  closely  into 
the  diction,  metaphors,  accent,  punctuation,  &c. 


Chap.  XXVI. 

It  is  said  that  epic  is  superior  to  tragic  repre- 
sentation. 

This  accusation,  however,  relates  less  to  the  poet 
than  to  the  actor. 

Tragedy  is  superior  to  epic  poetry  in  many  ways, 
especially  in  the  following  points :  — 

1.  It  has  every  element  which  epic  has,  and  others 
besides,  while  the  converse  is  not  true.  2.  It  has 
more  perfect  and  concentrated  unity. 


RHYTHM. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

RHYTHM,  —  QUANTITY.  —  TRAGIC     VERSE.  —  TRAGIC    DIA- 
LECT  AND   PHRASEOLOGY. 

I.  Ehythm. 

1.  Rhythm  is  the  regular  succession  of  parts  of 
time ;  and  these  are  technically  called  Times. 

2.  A  stronger  Time  is  called  Arsis  (raising),  a 
weaker  Time  Thesis  (lowering). 

3.  A  syllable  in  Arsis  is  said  to  have  upon  it  an 
Ictus  or  stress  of  pronunciation,  which  may  be 
marked  thus, 

Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit. 

4.  Rhythms  which  begin  with  Arsis  are  said  to 
be  in  a  descending  scale :  as, 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king. 

ravra  [jlol  BlttXt]'  fisplfMv  d^paaros  aarLV  h  (f)p£pL 

5.  Ehythms  which  begin  with  Thesis  are  said  to 
be  in  an  ascending  scale  :  as. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  kneU  of  parting  day. 
rjfca/  vsKpcov  KSvO/JiSyva  KaX  aKorov^  irvXas'. 

*  The  contents  of  this  Chapter  are  derived,  with  a  few  alterations, 
from  the  Preface  to  Dr.  Kennedy's  Selection  from  the  Greek  Verses 
of  Shrewsbury  School 
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IL  Quantity. 

1.  A  short  syllable  (^)  is  considered  as  equal  to 
one  Time. 

2.  A  long  syllable  (-)  =  (^^)  =  two  Times. 

The  rules  of  the  quantity  of  syllables  in  Greek 
must  be  learnt  from  Prosody.  Much  assistance  is 
afforded  iij  Greek,  as  compared  with  Latin,  by  the 
existence  of  long  and  short  vowels. 

III.  Feet. 

1.  Certain  limited  successions  of  syllables  in 
Arsis  and  Thesis  are  called  Feet.  Feet  contain 
from  two  to  four  syllables.  The  foot  of  two 
Times  (^>^)  is  called  a  Pyrrhic. 

2.  The  Feet  with  which  we  are  more  especially 
concerned,  are  those  of  three  and  four  Times,  which 
are, 

(a.)  Of  three  Times         Iambus 

Trochee      -^ 


(b)  Of  four  Times 


Tribrach  ^^^ 
Spondee  — 
Dactyl 
Anapaest 


— v/v/ 


\J\J — 


The  following  foot  of  five  Times,  (-^-)  is  called  a 
Cretic. 

IV.  Iambic  Ehythm. 

1.  The  Iambic  is  an  ascending  Rhythm,  and  the 
converse  of  the  Trochaic,  which  is  descending. 

2.  Iambic  (and  Trochaic)  Rhythms  may  be  mea- 
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sured  either  by  single  Feet,  or  by  Lnrollat^  Dipo- 
dies  (Double-feet).     Each  SciroSla  is  called  a  Metre 

(flSTpOv). 

3.  A  poetical  Rhythm  is  called  a  Verse. 

4.  A  Verse  of — 

2  Feet  or  1  Metre,  is  called  a  Monometer. 


4 
6 

8 


^9 


39 


}y 


or  2  Metres, 
or  3 
or  4 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


Dimeter. 

Trimeter. 

Tetrameter. 


Note.  —  1.  An  Acatalectic  Rhythm  is  one  which 
has  its  Metres  complete  in  their  number  of  syllables. 
2.  A  Catalectic  Rhythm  wants  one  syllable  to  com- 
plete its  Metres.  3.  A  Brachycatalectic  Rhythm 
wants  two  syllables  to  complete  its  Metres.  4.  An 
Hypercatalectic  Rhythm  has  one  syllable  beyond  its 
complete  Metres. 


V.  Tragic  Iambic  Verse. 

1.  The  Verse  chiefly  used  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Greek  Tragedy,  as  measured  by  Metres,  is  called 
Tragic  Iambic  Trimeter  Acatalectic :  —  or,  as 
measured  by  Feet,  Iambic  Senarius,  having  three 
perfect  metres,  or  six  feet. 

2.  In  its  pure  form  it  consists  of  six  Iambi :  — 

0  ird}al  k\21\vo9  Olh^lirovs  j  /caXov^fjLSPos. 

(N.B.  The  last  syllable  of  the  verse  is  always 
regarded  as  long.) 

3.  But,  in  order  to  give  more  strength,  weight, 
and  variety  to  the  Rhythm,  the  Tragic  poets  ad- 
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mitted  a  long  instead  of  a  short  syllable  in  the  first 
syllable  of  each  Metre ;  in  other  words^  a  Spondee 
may  be  substituted  for  an  Iambus  in  the  1st,  3rd, 
and  5th  Feet:  as, 

a\V  d(r^(}>dXel\a  rrjvh''  dvop\9co(Tdv^  7rb\lv.\ 

4.  The  Iambus  (— )  may  be  resolved  in  any  place 
except  the  last  Foot,  into  a  Tribrach  (— ),  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  Verse  weak  or 
inharmonious  by  admitting  too  large  a  number  of 
short  syllables.     Examples : 


Tufjbsvd}  Bs  ^av\7rXXel^6v  eK\7r\rjp6ov^  irXaTfj. 
o  ydp^  fidKdpl\o9  Kov/c^  bv£l\8l^<i^  TV%ay.| 
0)9  fisv^  X£yov\alv  brV  6sols\  sx^I(tWo9  cov. 
7rpb9  oIk^ov  Bv\6vvdvWd9  im|X6a//  irXdrfjv. 
Tolav\Td  fisv  1  rdB'  saWlv  dfjL\(f)bTspd^  fisvslv. 

Note  —  1.  The  Tribrach  in  the  5th  foot  is  not 

very  frequent. 

2.  Not  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  Tribrachs 
should  be  admitted  into  the  same  verse. 

5.  The    Spondee  (~)  in  the    1st  and  3rd  Feet 
may  be  resolved  into  a  Dactyl  (-^^) :  as, 

a^spt  irbrdlToi  KaV  rcysl  \  Tavrrjy^  Bl/crjv] 
ovTd9^  <})VTSv\6l  UsXb^Trd  rod  \  B^^A.Tpev9^  s(f>v.\ 

6.  The  Spondee  in  the  1st  Foot  may  be  resolved 
into  an  Anapaest  (^v-) :  as, 

iKSTSv^bfMsy  1  as  7rdyWs9  qI\Bs  TrpdaWpbirol. 
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7.  When  a  Proper  Name  occurs  which  could  not 
otherwise  find  a  place  in  the  Verse,  an  Anapaest  m 
allowed  in  any  Foot  excepting  the  last :  as, 

M.sy£Xd^b9  dyd  ycop  'l&p^/ubyrjy  |  ^Trdprrj^^  dirb. 


VI.   CiESURA. 

1.  By  Caesura  in  Verse  we  understand  the  pause 
occasioned  by  the  close  of  a  Word  before  the  close 
of  a  Foot. 

Note.  —  1.  The  pause  occasioned  by  the  close 
of  a  Word  and  Foot  at  the  same  time  is  called 
Diaeresis. 

2.  Hence  in  Iambic  Verse,  a  Caesura  can  only 
occur  after  a  syllable  in  Thesis. 

3.  There  are  two  principal  Caesuras  of  the  Iambic 
Trimeter:  viz., 

(a)  The  Penthemimeral,  after  the  Thesis  of  the 
3rd  Foot :  as, 

&  TSKva  KaS/iou  |j  tov  iraXai  yea  Tpo(f)7j, 

(b)  The  Hephthemimeral,  after  the  Thesis  of  the 
4  th  Foot :  as, 

iicTr}pioL9  KXdZoiaiv  ||  s^soTSfifMsyot. 

Note. — Elision  after  the  Thesis  does  not  destroy 
the  Caesura. 

4.  One  or  other  of  these  Caesuras  is  considered 
generally  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Tragic 
Senarius.     Verses  without  Caesura  sometimes  occur , 

L   2 
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and  may  be  justified  by  various  reasons ;  but  they 
should  be  avoided  by  a  young  composer. 

5.  The  Caesura  may>  however,  be  sometimes  neg- 
lected without  inelegance  in  cases  where  before  the 
Thesis  of  the  4th  Foot  a  syllable  is  elided,  which, 
had  it  not  been  elided,  would  itself  have  formed  that 
Thesis.     This  is  called  Quasi-caesura  ;  as, 

o5  (TTSfMfiaTa  ^rjvaa  ||  sTTSfcXcoasv  6ed. 

Note.  —  The  3rd  and  4th  Feet  are  never  united 
in  one  word  by  the  Tragic  Poets. 

6.  If  there  be  a  Cassura  after  the  Thesis  of  the 
5th  Foot,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  verse  end  with  a 
Cretic,  the  Tragic  Poets  avoid  a  Spondee  in  that 
place.  Hence  such  rhythms  as  the  following  must 
be  avoided :  — 

0)9  Bt]  BsBrjjfiac  ttjv  ifjuavrov  KapZiav. 

7.  To  the  foregoing  Kule  there  are  two  principal 
exceptions*:    viz., 

{a)  When  the  Thesis  of  the  5th  Foot  is  formed 
by  a  monosyllable  capable  of  beginning  a  sentence ; 

{b)  When  the  Arsis  of  the  5th  Foot  is  formed  by 
a  monosyllable  incapable  of  beginning  a  sentence. 

Hence  the  following  rhythms  are  admissible : 

(a)  ovfc  ovBsv  vycs9  art  Xsyco  rcov  opyieov. 
KaXXiaTov  r^jbap  elaihatv  sk  'x^SL/jLaT09. 

*  This  is  generally  known  as  "  Person's  Pause  :  "  the  reader  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  canons  which  he  has  laid  down  upon  the 
subject^  in  his  Preface  to  the  Hecuba. 


i 


I 


TTSLO'OfJbsO'  orav  he  firj  koX&s  ov  TrsLaofiaL. 
/jbTjrpoKTOVovPTas  Kvpta  8'  ^8'  ri/jLepa. 

(i)  dW'  0)9  Td'x^Lara  7rat8a9  v/uLsh  fJbsv  fiddpcov. 
olov  rs  fJbOL  rdaS"  iarl,  Ovrjrots  yap  ye  pa. 
el  fjLOL  XeyoLs  rrjv  oyjrLV  eLTTOtfJU  av  rore. 
7r(09  (f>y9  TLU*  el7ra9  fivdov  avdis  /mol  (j>pdaov. 

Note.  —  Although  we  do  not  treat  in  this  place 
of  Trochaic  Rhythms,  it  may  be  noticed  that,  if  we 
prefix  a  Cretic  or  its  equivalent  to  the  tragic  Senarius, 
there  results  the  Trochaic  Verse  used  in  Tragedy, 
viz.  Tetrameter  Catalectic ;  as, 

Bevpo  Btj  I  aKeyJraL  /JueO*  rjfjLcov  /JLrjrep  a)9  KoXSys  Xeyco, 
Tov  'Fi}Jvrj9  I  riaavras  oXedpov  tjvtcv  ripiraaev  Yidpts. 

Vn.  Scheme  of  Tragic  Iambic  Trimeter 
acatalectic,  measured  by  metres  and 
Feet. 


Metre  1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Foot  1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5ih. 

6th. 

\j    — 

v^         — 

v/        t       ■" 

v.'     r    "" 

v/        — 

s^     "■ 

v^        v^v/ 

\j        \J>^ 

\u        •  >^v>/ 

03 

\J         wv-z 

—        \^\J 

C3 

\jy^       — 

• 

1 

phthem.  Cae 

tS 

k 

L  f 

{ 
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VIII.     Rules    for     the     Management    of 

Rhythm. 


Avoid  (v^v/^)  after  (v.ws^)  or  (-^^). 

Avoid  more  than  two  Feet  of  three  syllables  in 
the  same  Verse. 

Avoid  the  frequency  of  Feet  of  three  syllables  in 
consecutive  Verses. 

Avoid  generally  a  Diaeresis*  with  stop  after  the 
3rd  Foot. 

Use  sparingly  a  Diaeresis  with  stop  after  the  2nd 
Foot. 

Use  sparingly  a  Diaeresis  with  stop  after  the  5  th 
Foot. 

Avoid  generally  a  Caesura  with  stop  after  the 
Thesis  of  the  5th  Foot. 


IX.  Principal  Rules  of  Tragic  Prosody. 

L  The  Ionic  l  may  be  added  to  Datives  Plural  in 
0C9  and  a^y,  as  Xoyocat,. 

2.  The  V  i^eXKvariKov  may  be  added  before  con- 
sonants as  well  as  before  vowels,  for  the  sake  of 
metre,  as  elTrav  rdBs. 

3.  Hiatus  of  vowels  is  not  allowable,  excepting 
(sometimes)  in  the  words  av  and  t/,  as  sv  cade,  ri 


ovv. 


>    4.  Elision  of  diphthongs  does  not  take  place,  but 
only   that   of  short  vowels.      Except   oiy   m  for 

*  See  above,  vi.  1.  note. 
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Obs.  1.  Final  t  of  the  Dative  Case  is  not  elided ; 

nor  of  Tt,  0T6,  TTSpU 

Obs.  2.  The  article  is  never  elided,  but  under- 
goes Crasis,  as  raOXa. 

5^  Prodelisjiion  (the  elision  or  aborption  of  a 
short  vowel  beginning  a  word,  after  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong  ending  the  word  before  it)  is  frequent  in 
Tragedy,  as  fjbrj  '^  for  firj  s^ — fioX(o  ^yco  for  fioXS> 
Jryot)  —  OLOV  Wpd^r/s  foY  OLOV  ETpd(}>r)9  —  fJLOV  ^(f)aXrjS  for 

fjbov  d^sXrj9  —  Tv^p  ^J^^V  f^^  '^^XV  ^y^^Vf  &^'  ^^* 
The  limits  which  separate  Prodelision  from  Crasis 
are  not  very  accurately  definable. 

6.  Crasis  is  the  coalition  of  two  words  into  one, 
when  the  former  ends  and  the  latter  begins  with  a 
vowel  or  diphthong. 

The  general  laws  of  Crasis  are,  with  some  excep- 
tions, the  same  as  those  of  contraction  given  in  Greek 
Grammars. 

7.  The  principal  Crases  of  Greek  Tragedy  are  as 

follows :  — 

(a)  Crasis  of  the  Article, 
o  and  a  into  a,  as  6  dv7]p  =  dvijpy  to  dXXo  =  raXXo. 
o  and  s  into  ou,  as  6  eTrc^ovXsvcov  =  ovttl^ovXsikov,  to 

SyKCOfJLLOV    =   TOir/KCO/JLLOV. 

0  and  7]  into  ?;,  as  to  r/fiaTspov  =  drjf^aTapov. 

o  and  c  into  ocy  as  to  l/juaTcov  =  OolfmTiov. 

0  and  o  into  ou,  as  to  ovoaa  =  Tovvoaa. 

o  and  at  into  at  or  a,  as  to  aliMa  =  OalfMay  t6  alTtov  = 

TaT^OV. 

0  and  av  into  au,  as  6  ainos  =  avTosy  to  uvto  =» 

Tat'TO. 

L  4 
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o  and  OL  into  o),  as  6  ol^vpos  =  d>^vp6s. 

7}  and  a  into  a,  as  t)  apsxT^    =   dpsrrjy  rf)  apsry  = 

rapsry. 
rf  and  5  into  77,  as  97  svaslSsca  =  'n^as/Bsca,  rrj  ififi   = 

ou  and  a  into  a,  as  toO  a^'Spw  =  ravSposy  rod  avrov  - 

ravTOv. 
ov  and  €  or  o  into  ov,   as  roO  ifiov  =  rovfiovy  rov 

ovalSovs  =  Tovvaihovs. 
ov  and  ^  into  7;,  as  roO  rfkiov  =  OrfKiov. 
ov  and  ou  into  ou,  as  toO  ovpavov  =  rovpavov. 
(0  and  a  into  o)^  as  oi  ai/af  ==  o)va^* 
ft)  and  a  into  a.  as  tcS  avanTi  =  rdvaKTCy  tw  avrw  = 
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ft)  and  £  or  o  into  ft),  as  to3  ifio)  =  rwfMS,  to)  ovsiptp  = 

TCOZ^f/pft). 

ft)  and  6  into  ft),  as  rftJ  IfiarLO)  =  Ocp/jLaritp. 

at  or  06  and  a  into  a,  as  ol  dvSpS9  =  avSpf  9,  at  apsrav 

=  dpsraiy  ol  avroi  =  avroi. 
OL  and  f  into  ou,  as  ot  i/zot  =  ou/i.ot,  6  iv  =  oui;. 
at  and  s  into  at,  as  al  sfCKXTjcriaL  =  alicKkr^aiai. 
a  and  a,  f,  or  at  into  a,  as  ra  aXXa  =  TaWa^  ra 

avTCL    =    ravrdy    jd   sic    =    ra/t,    ra   alayjpd  = 

raaxp^* 
a  and  0,  ft),  ot,  or  ou  into  ft),  as  ra  orrXa  =  O&ifka^  ra 

covta  =  Tft)J/ta,  Ta  ot^i^pa  =   Too^vpd,  rd  ovpdvia 
=  Toopdvca. 
Ohs.  The   Crasis  of  the  Article  with   hepos   is 

peculiar :  — 

Sing.     djEpos,    drspuy    Odrepov,    Odrspov,    Odrsp^^ 

edrspa.     Plur.  drepot,  drspac,  ddrspa. 


(J)     Crasis  of  /cat :  — 

Before  a,  m,  av,  sc,  ev,  t,  7;,  ot,  ou,  v,  g),  the  crasis 
of  Kal  is  formed  by  striking  out  at,   as   KdyaOos^ 
KalaxyyV9  i^civToSy  Ksh^  ksvOvs,  %tXfft)9,  %^,  x^'^>  '^^^^ 
ypTTspy  %^Tti^t.     But  /cat  ftra  =  Kara. 
Kac  and  e  into  Ka  (or  j^a),  as  /cat  hi  =  /cart,  /cat 

£TSp09    =   Xf^TSpOS. 

Kai  and  o  into  /cft)  (or  %ft)),  as  /cat  o|u  =  /cw^v,  /cat  oca 
=  y&aa. 
(c)     The   few   instances  of  Crasis   which   occur 
in  other  words  besides  the  above,  follow  for  the  most 
part  the  rules  already  given :  as, 
syo)  ol8a  -  i7ft)8a,  rot  dpa  =  rdpa,  roc  dv  =  rdv,  fiot 
iari  =  fMovarL 

7.  Synecphonesis  (or  the  metrical  coalition  of  two 
syllables  in  different  words  without  a  formal  crasis) 
sometimes  occurs  in  Tragedy,  The  principal  instances 

are,    rj    ov,    firj    ou,    sttsI    ov,    /jutj    elhsvaiy    syco    ov, 

iy^slfjLc.  Here  the  beginner  should  adopt  only  such 
examples  as  rest  on  positive  authority,  and  venture 
but  rarely  on  analogies  of  his  own  drawing. 

8.  Synizesis  (or  the  metrical  coalition  of  two  syl- 
lables in  the  same  word  without  a  formal  contraction) 
sometimes  occurs :  for  instance 

SCO,  as  iroXecos,  ^AfJb(f)cdpS(09,  vol  :  as  Svolv. 

But  the  most  frequent  example  is  the  word  6s69, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  monosyllable  in  any  of  its 

cases. 

9.  A  short  vowel  becomes  long  before  — 
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{a)  a  double  consonant ; 

(b)  two  mute  consonants ; 

(c)  two  liquid  consonants; 

(d)  ^fi,  ^v,  yfi,  ^v,  Bv  ; 

(e)  a  combined  with  any  other  consonant. 

10.  A  short  vowel  is  common  before 

0\,    I3py     j\     yp,      SfJL,      Bp,      ff\y      6 fly      6v,      Op,      Kky     fCfl,     KV, 

Kp,     TtX,     TT/i,    TTVy    TTp,     t\,     T/l,     TV,     Tpy     ^\,     <f>fl,     ^V, 

<f>p.  But  a  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
seldom  made  long  before  any  of  these  positions  ex- 
cepting ^5  7\,  and  <j>p. 

11.  A  short  vowel  in  Arsis  at  the  end  of  a  word 
may  be  lengthened  by  an  initial  p :  as, 

si9  I  sfjbs  I  psirov. 

12.  The  interjections  <^ev,  acac  and  slev,  sometimes 
occur  extra  metrum. 

13.  Urokis  may  be  used  for  ttoXls  to  lengthen  a 
preceding  short  vowel. 

14.  I    is   common  in  Xiav^  IdofjuaCy   larposy  opvL9, 
long  in  6^i9y  6(})LVy  kovls^  koviv. 

15.  O^  is  common  in  irotsco,  TotoaBs,  tolovtos^  olos. 

16.  The  final  a  may  be  lengthened  in  accus.  of 
words  in  evs^  as  ^aaCksd. 

17.  'lAfiivy  vfJLtP,  may  shorten  the  t  by  being  written 
as  oxytone  instead  of  perispomenon,  as  ruAvy  vfilv. 

X    Dialect  and  Phraseology. 

1.  The  Tragic  dialogue  exhibits  a  measured  and 
severe  dignity  of  style,  equally  removed  from  the 
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colloquial  looseness  of  Comedy  and  the  daring  ex- 
cursiveness  of  Lyric  poetry.  Among  many  features 
common  to  a  good  prose  style,  it  also  contains 
numerous  forms  and  phrases  of  a  purely  poetic 
character.  -.7 

2.  The  Dialect  is  the  Middle  Attic,  like  that  of 
Thucydides.  The  Augment  must  therefore  be  always 
kept,  the  forms  in  aa  preferred  to  those  in  tt,  and 
the  contracted  forms  only,  with  few  exceptions,  must 

be  used. 

3.  Nevertheless  some  Ionic  or  Epic  forms  are  used 
in  Tragedy,  as  ^£cvo9,  fjbovvosy  aldy  SpfjKe^y  fisaao^, 
^6r]y  iposy  ovvofia^  r^ovvara^  Bovph  ttoXXo^,  slXla-aayy 
shsKa^  ovvsKa,  the  uncontracted  forms  v6o9,  pkdpov^ 
svpoo9y  and  the  gen.  £09  for  scos^  as  ttoXso^. 

4.  And  some  Doric  forms :  as  ^AOdva^  Bapos^  I/cart, 
Kvvar/osy  iroBayoSy  Xo^xayos,  67raB69,  Kdpavov^  apaps, 
ydfiopo9,  yd7roT09.  Also  the  ^olic  forms  ireBdpaio^, 
iraBdopoSj  irsBai^^LO^^  /jbacraeov. 

5.  Note  the  following    forms,    as    belonging  to 

Tragedy :  — 

(a)  SCO 9  for  aos,  as  Xs(09  for  Xaos,  vecos  for  vao^y 

XXms  for  'CXaoSy  MaviXacos  for  MevsXaos. 
(h)  NaO^.  Gen.  vaosy  vrjos^  or  vadys.     Dat.  vat  or 

V7)L     Ace.  vaOv,  VTja  or  via.     Plur.   Nom. 

vaas^  vriasy  or  vam.    Gen.  vadv^  vrjcov  or  yacov. 

Dat.  vavaL     Ace.  z^ay,  vaas,  or  vavs. 
(c)  Kdpa.     Gen.  Kparos.     Dat.  KparL     Ace.  to 

or  Tov  Kpara,  or  to  Kdpa.    Plur.  Nom.  Kdpa. 

Gen.  Kpar&p.     Ace.  Kdpa  or  Kparas. 
{d)  jovv.     Gen.    yovaros.     Plur.  Nom.  yovara 


\ 
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and  r^ovvara.     Gen.  yovdrcov,  (yovvdrcovy  and 
/  yovvcov. 

(e)  ^KiroKKcov.     Ace.  ^AiroXkcova  and  ^AttoXXco. 
If)  ''Apr)9.     Gen.    "A/Dfoy.     Dat.    ^Apst.     Ace. 
^  ''Aprjv  and  "Aprj. 

'(ff)  Bopv,     Gen.  Sopos.     Dat.  8opL     Ion.  Sovpi. 
(h)  %f6p.     Gen.  %e^po^  or  %e/)o^,  &c. 
(i)  z/tj/,  (Tcps,  him,  her,  or  them ;  kslvo^  for  i/cf ?- 
z/o^;    aeOsv   for    <7oO;    otou,    ory,    orois   for 

(A)  et  for  i;  in  the  2nd  Persons  Sing.  Pres.  and 
Put.  Mid.  and  Pass.  —  as  BovXsc  for  ^ovXrj, 
oylrsL  for  oyjnj. 

(J)  rja6a  for  r/^^  from  sI/jlL 

(m)  -ovTcov  for  -srcoaav,  in  3rd  Pers.  Plur.  Im- 
perat.  Pres.  Act. ;  -adcov  for  -aScoo-av  in  3rd 
Pers.  Plur.  Imper.  Pres.  Mid.  and  Pass.  — 
as  yaXcovTcov  for  ysXdrcoaaVy  dcpaipsla-dcop  for 
d^aLpsladcoaav. 

(n)  soLKay  Plur.  sovyfisvy  £l^acn. 

{o)  olBa,  olBa9y  and  olaOay  olSsy  taroVy  Xdfievy 
tarSy  taaac. — caOcy  slBeirjVy  slBcoy  elBivaiy  siB(09. 
—  rjBrj  or  jjSstVy  f]86L9  or  fjBrjaOay  yBsc  or 
jjBsLVy  rjGToVy  yo'TTjVy  ySscfjbsv  or  rja/MSV,  ycrTS, 
ySsaav  or  yaav.     Put.  slaofiaL. 

(p)  Attic  Futures  in  &  contracted  from  ^daco^ 
sacoy  oaco  (if  the  antepenultima  is  also  short) 
as  aysBco  (cr^eSay,  a')(aBay  &c.)  f€a\(o(^/caXec9y 
KoXal),  ofjico  {ofjbovfJLac).  And  in  tco  from 
Futures  in  laco,  as  oIktlS)^  ah^  sl^  &c. 

(?)  1^^  ^'^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^'^^  ^^'^^  ^'^^  ^^^  ftVo),  evt  for 
fz;,  8ta4  virai  for  8^a,  utto. 
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(r)  ft'^iJ^  and  svOv,  fJi^sj(pL9  and  /x^exp^,  ^XP^^  and 
a%pt,  aS^^^  and  aSr^y. 
6.  The  Rules  of  Attic  Syntax  are  given  in  the 
Greek     Grammars.     The     following  constructions 
should  be  noted  as  peculiarly  Tragic :  — 

(a)  Genitive. — 1.  With  sveKa  understood,  as  rd- 

Xaiva  T7]aBs  avficpopd^. 

2.  After    adverbs,    as   ttov  yrj^i    iroi  yv(ofir]$: 

ovTO)  6pdcrov9. 

3.  After  verbs  of  obtaining,  as  ri/y^az/o),  KvpS), 
dvrdcOy  aKOVcOy  kXvco. 

Obs.  But  if  a  thing  and  person  are  expressed, 
then  accusative  of  thing  and  genitive  of 
person. 

(b)  Accusative. —  1.  Cognate,   as  svBsiv  vTrvov, 

/cdfjiTTTSLv  sBpas. 

2.  In  apposition  to  sentence,  as  — 
Wvasv  avTov  iralBa,  kircpBov  ©prjKlcov  drjfidrcov. 

KTSVCO  (TSy  ITOlvds  TOV  TTUTpOS. 

(c)  Gender. — A  female  speaking  of  herself  in 
the  Plural  Number  uses  the  Masculine 
Gender,  as 

irdrep  (}>povovvTC09  irpo^  (f>povovvTas  svpsttsls. 

{d)  Adjectives. —  1.    Often    used    adverbially. 

Verbals  in  tsos  and  tos  very  frequently. 

2.  Compounded    with    a    privative    govern  a 

genitive,  as  akviros  drrjSy  d^jravaTOs  syx^^^9 

and  are  used  by  Oxymoron  with  the  sub- 
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stantives  from  which  they  are  derived,  to 
reverse  the  idea  which  would  otherwise 
be  suggested,  as  /3/o^  a/3ta)T0^,  vfisvaLOs 
dvvfJLsvaioSf  /jLOvaa  dfiovaos. 

3.  Limit  a  substantive  used  metaphorically,  as^ — 

4.  Are  used  proleptically  ( =  &aT£  stvaC)  as  — 
£V(f>r]fjLov,  &  TaXaiva^  Koifirjaov  arofjua. 

5.  With  Article,  for  a  Substantive,  as  to  avverov 

for  avvscTL^y  ro  aSx^pov  for  acocppoavvrj. 

6.  Superlative  doubled,   as   TrpdoTcaros,   Id^ar' 

{e)  Pronouns. — 

1.  o8e  for  adverb;  oS'  a/^t,  *here  I  am.'    avrjp 

2.  T^is  some  one,  =  many  a  one,  some  person  or 

thing  of  importance,  some  considerable 
part. 

3.  AvT09  avToVy  frequently  in  juxta-position. 

4.  Olos  or  olos  TS  =  toiovtos  &aT£  ^  able  to.' 

5.  M^  iTpos  as  0so!)v  understanding  Xlaaofjuau 

6.  fjLT]  crvySf  understanding  an  Imperative  Mood. 

7.  TaOra,   ^  in   this   way.'      koL    ravra^    ^  and 

that  too.' 

(/)  Verb.— 

1.  Verb  of  sense  governing  object  of  another 

sense,  as  ktihtov  BsBopKa. 

2.  Middle  Future  in  Passive  Sense,  as  Xs^ofiav^ 

TLfiriaeTau 
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3.  Imperative  and  Interrogative  combined :  olad" 

o  Spaaop ;  olaO^  a>s  ttoltjo-ov  ; 

4.  Infinitive,  in  prayers  to  deities,  with  ellipse 

of  evxop^avj  as,  Oaoi  iroTurac  [iri  fjLS  BovXsias 

5.  Infinitive  after  adjectives,  as  koXos  lBslp. 

6.  Infinitive  with  to  for  doars. 

7.  Infinitive  used  elliptically  after  co^,  wairep^  as 

0)9  sTreLKaaai  —  coaTrsp  sucaaau. 

8.  Participle  for  Infinitive  after  olBa,  Bsifcwfih 

^alvofiat^  and  other  verbs,  as  a)v  Bd^co 

<})L\09. 

9.  Participle  in  periphrasis  with  Tiry^avto,  Kvpso). 

10.  Aorist  Participle  with  I%g)  for  Perfect,  as 

11.  ETryvsaa,  sBscaUy  sKXavaa^   aTTSTTTVca^   olBoy 

syvcoKu^  BsBopKa^  iri^vKUy  used  in  a  Present 
signification. 

12.  Participles   absolute,   as   in   the  following 

phrases : — 

coy    OVKST     OVTCOV   (t5)V  TS  KVCOV    ^pOVTL^S    Bt]. 

0)9  Tolvvv  OVTCOV  TcovBs  (Tol  fjLaOslv  TTapa. 


(g)  Prepositions. — 

Note  the  following  phrases : 


a/jL^l  Tap^st, 


TTSpl  (f>6^(pf  ^  in  terror ; '  —  av0'  &Vy  ^  where- 
fore ; '  —  (i)9  air  o/jufiaTcov^  *  as  far  as  sight  can 
judge ; ' — Bl  aloyvos^  *  for  ever  ; ' — Bua  Taxovs, 
*  quickly  ; '  —  Bca  aTrovBrjs,  '  zealously, 
eagerly ; ' — Bi  opyrj^,  ^  angrily  ; ' — Bta  tsXovs, 
^  finally ; '  —  S^*  ^X^pas  Isvm  tlvI^  ^  to  quarrel 
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with  any  one;'  —  Slu  BIktj^  tsvac  tlvl^  ^  to 
go  to  law  with  any  one/  &c.  &c. ;  —  ds 
X^pci^  s^Oslv  TLviy  ^  to  come  to  blows ; '  sh 
Kacpop,  £t9  Ssov,  ^in  needful  time;'  —  sh 
aira^  '  once  for  all/  —  i^  aiXinwv,  '  unex- 
pectedly ; ' — SIC  Tcov^s,  ^  under  these  circum- 
stances ; ' — i|  ov,  ^  from  the  time  when ; ' — 
i^  caov,  '  equally  ;'—  sk  jSLas,  '  violently ; ' 
—  Ik  Iz^ias^  'on  the  right  hand;'  — J^ 
aiToiTTov^  ^  at  an  invisible  distance ; ' — tv<^\os 
EK  BsBopKOTo^,  ^  blind,  after  having  had  eye- 
sight/ &c.  &c. ;  —  iv  BsovTLj  69  hsoVi   '  at  a 

-  iv  viJbtv^  '  in  your 
power ; ' — sv  rdx^h  *  speedily ; ' — iv  ofx/uiaaLy 
^  before  your  eyes ; '  —  sv  Setvwy  ^  at  a  fearful 
moment ; '  —  sv  (adverbial)  8i,  '  and  among 
them ; '  —  ettI  ^vpov  tv^V^^  fTrl  cr/jLCKpa^ 
poTrrjs^  ^  in  imminent  hazard ; '  —  sir   s^sip^ 


needful    moment ; ' 


Jtt' 


ya(TfisvoL9y  '  when  the  deed  is  done ; '  - 
ap^vp^y  sttI  KspZsai,  '  for  a  bribe ; '  —  i^' 
ypblv^  *  in  your  power ; '  —  stt'  oXkov^  '  home- 
ward ; '  —  TO  SIT*  sfjLs,  ^  as  far  as  in  me  lies ; 

—  KUT  rjfiap,  '  daily  ; '  —  kut  avOptoirov^ 
*  suitably  to  a  man ; '  —  irap  skiriha^  irapa 
\6yov,  ^  contrary  to  expectation  ; '  —  Trap' 
ovSsv,  ^  of  no  account : '  —  Trpo?  Oscov,  *  in 
heaven's  name; ' — irpos  tovtols,  '  moreover; 

—  7rpo9.  ravra^  ^  wherefore ; '  —  irpos  opyrjVj 
'  angrily ; '  —  irpo^  rjBovrjv,  ^  agreeably ;'  — 
irpbs  iBtaVj  '  forcibly  ;  *  —  irapov,  *  when  it  is 
in  one's  power ; ' — %psW,  *  when  one  ought/ 
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(A)  The  use  of  Conjunctions  and  other  Particles 
forms  too  large  a  subject  to  be  here  introduced,  but 
should  be  carefully  noted  and  imitated  by  the  be- 
ginner, with  the  aid  of  the  "Indices  in  Tragicos 
Grsecos."  He  will  find  that  very  few  sentences  in 
Tragedy  begin  without  some  connecting  particle  or 
particles ;  and  by  diligent  observation  he  will  discover 
the  shades  of  meaning  in  which  they  are  severally 
used,  and  learn  where  and  how  to  introduce  them  in 
his  own  compositions. 


XI.     The  following  Figures  of  Speech  are  in 

frequent  use :  — 

1.  Pleonasm.  —  avdc^  av  —  avOts  av  irakiv  — 
ek6vts9  ovk  aK0VTS9  —  yvcoTu  KovK  a^vcdra 

—  sv  6(}>daX/jiOL9  opcov,  &c. 

2.  Ellipsis.  —  Hdpis  yap  ovts  awTsXrj^  itoKls 

7raTp09  TS  KCLTTO  fJLTJTpO^. 

3.  Periphrasis.  —  a.  Verb  with  Object  instead 

of  a  bare  Verb,  as  /juv^fivv  sx^cv  for  /xs/jLvfj' 
aOatf  ajrovSrjv  OsaOat  for  ctttsuBscv^  /^^XV^ 
TTOLslaOau  for  /jLaxeaOaCy  &c.  &c. 
b.   Substantives:   as  Opjjvcov  oSvpfiot  —  ^Xtov 
kvkXos  —  yrjs  TTsSov — ovpavov  dvairrvxcii — 

TSLX^COV    irSpiTTTVXdl TTVp^COV     (TTS^dvcO/jLa 

—  CO  kXslvov  avTd8sXcf>ov  ^la/jirjvrj^  /cdpa  — 
AacaTL009  yrj^  (tx^I^cl  —  Trpoacoirov  sir/svh 
TSKvcov  —  irarpos  Kdpa  —  to  firjrpb^  ovofia 

—  ^vvacfMoy  o/M/jua  - —  avo9  fisycarov  XPV/^^> 
&C.  &c. 
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4.  Epexegesis,  Anacoluthon,  Attraction, 
Hendiadys,  Zeugma,  are  also  very  fre- 
quently used.  The  student  should  note 
examples  of  these  in  the  course  of  his  own 
reading,  and  arrange  them  In  his  note  book 
for  use.  Analogy  may  be  studied,  but  it 
should  be  cautiously  applied. 

XII.  Chorus. 

(a)  The  Dialect  employed  in  the  Chorus  by  the 
Greek  Tragedians  is  Doric* 

(J)  The  Metres  employed  are  various;  among 
them  are  the  following :  — 
1.  Anapaestic. — {a)  This  originally  consisted 
of  nothing  but  Anapaests  (^^") ;  but  gradu- 
ally the  Spondee  and  Dactyl  came  to  be 
admitted  as  its  equivalents.  (6)  It  generally 
occurs  in  systems,  each  verse  consisting  of 
four  feet  or  two  metres :  as 

riK(o  II  hokix^s  II  ''"W^  Ka\Ksv6ov  || 
hLai.LeL\^diJbevos  \\  7rpo9  as  IIpo\fji7]6sv  jj 

(c)  Unlike  other  systems  of  verse,  it  avoids 
Csesura  as  much  as  possible :  each  foot  may 
consist  of  a  separate  word  : 
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) 


8safJLOt9  I  a\vT0L9  I  ay  plots  \  iraKaaas 
(d)  In  this  system,  what  is  called  Synapheia 


•  The  reason  for  this  dialect  being  used  in  the  chorus  may  be 
found  above,  Chap.  II.  page  16. 


1 


prevails  throughout:  in  other  words,  the 
quantity  of  the  last  syllable  in  each  line  is 
affected  by  the  word  which  commences  the 
next ;  as  the  final  a  is  long  before  <nr  in  the 
following,  — 

sis  dp9\fJL0V  i/jLol  [j  Kol  (f>c\6\Tr)Td  I 
cnrsvScov — 

And  again  on  the  same  principle,  the  final 
syllable  is  elided  in  the  following,  — 

irarpos  ^D\fcsavov  ]|  8ep)(^9fJT  j  saiheaO^  ] 


r/ 
Ol(0 


(e)  Each  system  (generally)  ends  with  a  verse 
shorter  by  one  syllable,  generally  termed  a 
Versus  JParoBmiacuSy  from  so  frequently 
containing  a  TrapoLfjula,  proverb  or  moral 
sentiment.  To  this  verse  is  frequently 
prefixed  a  monometer,  as 

irplv  av  i^  \  dypicov  ||  BsafjLcop  |  ')(aXdari  jj 

iToivas  I  T£  rlvuv  ||  {Monometer.^ 
TTjaB  al\f€la9  \\  89akri\ay.  (  Versus  Parcamiacus.) 

Obs.  1.  A  monometer  may  occur  anywhere 
in  the  system. 

Obs.  2.  The  final  syllable  of  the  Versus 
Paroemiacits  is  not  subject  to  the  above 
rule  relating  to  Synapheia. 

Obs.  3.  In  the  Anapaestic  system,  an  Ana- 
paest can  never  follow  a  Dactyl. 
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XIII.  Trochaic  Metres. 

The  Trochaic  metre  of  most  frequent  occurrence  is 
the  Tetrameter  Catalectic.  As  has  already  been 
said,  it  may  conveniently  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  a  Cretic,  or  its  equivalent,  prefixed  to  a  Trimeter 
Iambic. 

ddaaov  rj  [x^  \  s^rjv  irpo/SaiVSLVy  Iko/jltjv  Be  aarsor 
(09  vlv  lick\TEV(Ta)  /MS  adoaar  to  ys  BUacov  0)8'  f%ff 
iBlbv  rj  I  KOLVOV  irdkirais  sTTC^spcov  syKXrjfjid  tu 

Ohs.  1.  But  this  Trochaic  Senarius  admits  no 
Anapsest  even  in  the  first  place,  and  it  must  have 
the  Penthemimeral  Caesura.  Indeed  the  break  there 
is  as  decisive  as  if  the  verse  were  divided  into  two 
lines ;  so  that  not  only  a  compound  word  cannot  be 
broken,  but  not  even  an  article  or  a  preposition  is 
suffered  to  terminate  the  fourth  foot.  Thus  the 
following  verse  is  incorrect : 

ravrd  /jlol  BlttXt]  fjLepcfJLV  a  \  ^paaros  eariv  iv  (f>ps(n  : 
For  which  we  read, 
ravrd  /jlol  /jbEpifiv'  dj>pa(TT6s  \  ecniv  h  dpso-lv  ScTrXr}* 

Obs.  2.  The  rule  respecting  the  pause  is  also 
scrupulously  observed:  for  instance  in  Eur.  Hel. 
1648.  OcTTSp  r]  hUri  ksXsvsl  fju^'  dXV  d^\iaTaa0*  \ 
sKTToBcov.     (Porson  reads  d(f)iaraa.) 

*  The  following  line  of  Sophocles  Hermann  considers  to  be 
excused  by  a  change  of  person,  the  caesura  being  affected  by  the 
pause  in  the  recitation  (Phil.  1402.): 
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Obs.  3.  Anapaests  are  admissible  only  in  the  even 
places. 

The  following  is  a  scale  of  this  metre :  * 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

"">-/ 

•"V/ 

— ^/ 

— vy 

— vy 

-V 

"SJ 

v/v/v^ 

\^\j\y 

\JK/\^ 

\^\J\mf 

• 

1 

8. 


As  the  Tragic  Trimeter  Iambic  admits  Anapaests 
in  proper  names,  so  the  Tragic  Tetrameter  Trochaic 
is  supposed  to  admit  Dactyls  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  for  the  same  reason,  in  every  foot  but 
the  fourth  and  last.  Only  two  instances,  however, 
are  to  be  found,  viz.  Eur.  Iph.  882.  and  1352. :    . 

819  dp*  I  I(})ly£\vscav  ^EXsvrjs  voaros  dv  Treirpcofispos : 
7rdvTS9  ^^EXX7]VS9*    a  rparbs   Bs  |  ^vpfuBo\i^a)v    ovroc 
irap^v. 

In  the  construction  of  Trochalcs,  if  the  first  dipodia 
is  contained  in  whole  words,  the  second  foot  must  be 
a  Trochee :  thus 

^avspo9  0VTC09  ]  s^sXsy^9al9  BscXo9  coy  eltjs  ^vclv 

is  an  objectionable  verse:  so  also  in  Eur.  Iph.  A. 
1340.     For 

*  "  The  later  tragedy  was  negligent  about  rhythm  in  general 

and  even  admitted  disyllabic  words  into  a  tribrach.    Eur.  Orest. 

736.: 

Xp6vi05'  a\?C  ofxoos  rdx^o'Ta  |  KaKhs  i<p\wpdd7i  (l>l\ois. 

The  more  ancient  did  not  indulge  themselves  in  this  licence,  except 
in  prepositions  and  certain  other  words  closely  connected,  as  — 
5ta  fcaKwv,— d  Se  ToiJo-Se." — Hermann  on  Metres^  p.  27. 
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TLva  Zs  (j)£ir^£is  \  rsKVOP ;  'A%t\Xia  rovS'  IBelv  al<T)(y' 

we  must  read, 

t/  8sy  TSKVOPy  ^sir/eL9 ;  ' A^^Wfa,  k.  t.  X. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  Trochaic  verse  : 
I.  Monom.  Acat.  or  Basis  Trochaica: 


Nrf  I  •> 


aaTSivafCTos* 


,,  Hypercat.  or  Penthem : 

Ti  TTOT  av\daTs\\vsl9.     Hec.  183. 

2.  Dim.  Brachycat.  or  Ithyphallic : 

ZcLKTv^Kols  s\kl(7&s.     Orcst.  1431, 
3,     Catal.  or  Hephthem. : 

Twv  d\rrdp6rj\T(ov  iro^Kls. 

Eur.  Hec.  894. 

(So  in  Horace :  Non  ejbur,  iie|,que  aurejum.) 
Dim.  Hypercat. : 

as  ^Yirni  o  II  7d^c\rds  Tldlpls.     Orest.  1408. 

3.  Trim.  Brachycat. : 


■■  V 


c5  TsiKvov^  ri\Kvdv  Ta^divas  ||  fuxTpos. 


Hec.  688. 


95 


Catal. : 


Kajdci^vsip  Kd\Kos  a  a|7r5/cTfZ||m  iro\(H$. 

Orest.  1467. 
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Trim.  Acatalect. : 


aW  a|iXXaZ[|a  Ta|;^i;^pa)|lo-To^  7re\Kelds. 

Soph.  (Ed.  C.  1081. 

Koi  Kc\al^vri\Tdv  iTv\KvdaTi\iCT(ov  o\irdZov. 

1092. 

Trim.  Hypercat. : 

rp^6ov\zls  Zo\ixovSy  lv\  av&  l^\icdxTTd  aol  XeHyto. 

Eur.  Or.  1397. 

Ohs.  Bentley  (on  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  12.)  affirms  that 
this   metre   is   unknown   to   tragedy   and    comedy 
Gaisford  thinks  that  the  above   are  legitimate  in- 
stances. 

XIV.  Dactylic  Metre. 

In  Dactylic  verse  one  foot  constitutes  a  metre. 

1.  Monom.  Hypercat. : 

OZStTToljSa. 

2.  Dim.  Cat.  on  two  syllables  (called  Adonic) : 

■m' 
\ 

ToZcrS'  ofw\^(!ivov.     ^sch.  Ag.  166# 

This  verse  concludes  the  Sapphic  Stanza,  as 

Risit  Apollo. 
Dim.  Acat. : 

tIs  8'  sirl\TVfi^lo9 1    ov  BslaWijvopd : 
rdySs  yv^valKOOv. 

3.  Trim.  Catal.  on  one  syllable : 

"AprefMcWSos  rs  dtWds.     Hec.  462. 
Tap  Zsvs  II  d/JL(f>l7rv\\p^     471. 

H  4 
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As  Hor.  Od.  iv.  7. : 

arbori[busque  colmse. 

Trim.  Catal.  on  two  syllables  : 

iroXka  ^ap  ||  war  aKa\fJbdvT09 

TJ  NoTOu  II  rj  'B6ps\\d  tXs 

avpsl  II  KVfjLard  |j  ttovtw.     Soph.  Trach.  110. 

„     Acat. 

Zev^o/jiac  ||  dpfidrl  ||  ircioXovs.    Hec.  467# 

4.   Tetram.  Catal.  on  one  syllable. 

CO  iTokv\fckavTs  <^l\\olal  6d\v6ov. 

^sch.  Pers.  680. 

„        Acat.  with  a  Cretic  at  the  end : 

VTTV  ohv\vds  dhd\rjss  vttve  ||  S'  aXrfscov. 

Soph.  Phil.  826. 

This   is  admissible  only  in  single  verses.     In  a 
system  of  this  kind  the  final  syllable  is  not  common:  * 

ad  S'  spX9  II  ovic  Epl9  II  dXkd  ^6||i/65  (f>bvo9 
Olhc7rb\\8d  hojjLov  ||  (bXkak  ||  KpdvOels 
al/j^drc  II  Seluo)  \\  alfjudri  \\  Xvyp^* 

Eur.  Phoen.  1510. 

Sometimes  a  verse  of  a  different  kind  is  subjoined 
to  a  Dactylic  system : 

d(f>6lT6p  II  a/ca/xa II rav  d7rb\\TpvsTaCy 
1\X6/jle\\vcoi^  dp6\\Tpd)v  srb^  \\  sis  erbs^ 
l7r7rsl\a)  y8\val  7rb\Ksvd,v.    Soph.  Antig.  338. 


♦  See  above,  Synapheia  in  Anapaestic  Verse. 
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The  following  is  an  instance  of   the  Dactylic 
Tetrameter  in  Horace : 

Certus  ejnim  projmisit  Apollo. 

Tetram.  Hypercat. : 

ovS"  ifirb  II  7rdp6svL\\ds  rbv  v\\7rd  ^s^d\\pol9. 

Eur.  Phoen.  1501. 

5.  Pentam.  Acat. : 

vdaol  6^  II  al  Kdra^TTptHv  akl\dv  iTepX\K\i(TTol. 

^sch.  Pers.  883. 

6.  Hexam.  Acat. : 

Trpbs  as  7i||maS6^,  ||  co  ^IXbs^  (o  BoKtl/Jbcordrbs  || 

EWdSc, 
dvrbfjLaX,   \\   d/jL(j)t7rl\\TV0vad     to  ||  aov   ybvv  ||  Koi 

'Xspd  II  hslKaldv.  Eur.  Suppl.  277.  288. 

See  Soph.  El.  134.  150. 

/i^Ss    rb  II  7rdpd"svl\bv    irrspov  \\  ovpsllov    rspds  jj 

sXOslv.  Eur.  Phoen.  819. 

Obs.  1.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter  is  the  metre  of 
Homer  and  the  other  epic  poets :  and  being  scarcely 
used  in  the  dramatic  writers,  needs  not  explanation 
here. 

Obs.  2.  The  Greek  Elegiac  Pentameter  Is  similar 
to  the  Latin,  but  admits  a  trisyllable  word  at  the 
end:  as 

dvfiov  oTTOTrvslovT  |  dXKCfiov  sv  Kovly. 
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It  is  only  once  used  in  tragedy,  viz.  in  Eur. 
Andr.  103.  sqq. 

7.  Logacedic. — This  appellation  is  given  to  verses 
which  commence  with  Dactyls  and  end  in  Trochees, 
and  is  given  to  them,  as  Hermann  remarks,  because 
they  appear  to  hold  a  middle  station  between  song 
and  common  speech. 

lirjre  irc^Tpaiiov  X\koIt  £9  \  oIkov.      Hec.  938. 
eKToirt^os    Gv\6el9  o  \  jravrcov.      Soph.    QEd.    C. 
119.     See  ^sch.  Prom.  138.  157.  173.  193. 
rjaOa  (f)v\\TaXfjLl\d9  Bva\alcop.      151. 
w  7r6\?p,  I  c5  7ivf  ||a  Td\Xdlvd*  |  vvv  as 
(lolpd  Kd6\afihpl\d  <f>6t\velf  (f)6l\v£l. 

Electr.  1413,  1414. 

skff  sirl  I  Kovpop  f II/xoZp  (f)l\Xotai  \  irdvrcHs. 

Eur.  Or.  1293. 

Ohs.  1.  Spondees,  instead  of  Dactyls,  are  not 
supposed  to  be  admissible:  otherwise  we  might 
refer  to  this  description  of  verse,  Hec.  900., — 

KrjhlK  I  olicrpoTd\Tdv  Ks\xpoi(Tal : 

and  also  455.  463.  466.  475.  629. 

The  following  verse,  in  which  a  Dactyl  stands 
combined  with  three  Trochees,  frequently  occurs  in 
the  tragedians  : 

Brj^Ov/iop  spoor 09  dp6o9.     u3Esch.  Ag,  720. 
XV.  Ionic  a  Majore.  (— w^) 

An  Ionic  verse  a  majore  admits  a  Trochaic  Syzygy 
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promiscuously  with  its  proper  foot;  the  second 
P^on  in  the  first  place;  also  a  Molossus  in  the 
second  place  of  a  Trimeter  whole  or  catalectic. 
Resolutions  of  the  long  syllable  are  allowed  in  all 
possible  varieties. 

Monom.  Hypercat.  or  Penthem. : 

TTTcoaaovai  p^v^X^^*     Hec.  1048. 
Dim.  Brachycat. : 

Kal  aoocfypopd  ||  7rco\ol9.     Phoen.  182. 

rj  UoKXaZos  |  sv  iroKsl.     Hec.  465. 
M      xjicat. . 

Zdj>vd  6^  ts\pov9  dps<T')(k.     458. 

„     Hypercat.: 

vvp  8'  oino9  d\pelTal  (TTx>yi||pft). 

Soph.  Aj.  1232. 

Trim.  Brachycat. : 

otKTpdp  ^lolrdv  s^ovadv  \\  0I1C0I9.     Hec.  456. 
Xalpy  fVTv;^t||a  8'  avT09  o\pAXsl9.    Or.  348. 

Trim.  Acat. : 

jdv  ov6^  v'jrpo9  II  alpsl  Trod*  o  ||  rrdvTcr/rjpm. 

Soph.  Ant.  614. 

But  this  may  be  Choriambic,  according  to  Hermann. 
If  the  three  remaining  Paeons,   or  the   second 
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Pa3on  In  any  place  but  the  first,  or  If  an  Iambic 
Syzygy  or  an  Epitrite  be  found  in  the  same  verse 
with  an  Ionic  foot,  the  verse  is  then  termed  Epionicl 

XVI.  Ionic  a  Minore.  (v.^~) 

An  Ionic  verse  a  minore  admits  an  Iambic  Syzygy 
promiscuously ;  and  begins  sometimes  with  the  third 
Paeon;  sometimes  with  a  Molossus,  which  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  odd  places.  Resolutions  of  the  long 
syllable  are  also  allowed. 

Monom.  Hypercat.  or  Penthem. : 

fJbsXsd9  fjid\\rpb9.      Hec.  185. 

Dim.  Catal.  or  Hephthem. : 

sXards  dKp\\oK6fiol9.     Phoen.  1531. 
„     j^cax.  * 

irdpaKXivova  \  siraKpavsv.     -^sch.  Ag.  721. 

„      Hypercat. : 

hthhl<^psv\as  ^vprlXov  ||  (povov.    Eur.  Or.  984. 

Trim.  Acat. : 

fjLovaB^  al6o\\va  Bca^oi)\\a'a  top  aal. 

Phoen.  1537. 

The  choruses  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  are 
principally  in  this  metre. 

This  metre  is  once  used  by  Horace,  in  Od.  iii.  12., 

Miserarum  est,  &c. 

An  Epionic  verse  a  minore  is  constituted  by  inter- 
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mixing  with  the  Ionic  foot  a  Trochaic  Syzygy,  an 
Epitrite,  the  second  or  fourth  Paeon,  or  the  third 
Paeon  in  any  place  but  the  first. 

XVII.  Choriambic  Metre. 

A  Choriambic  verse  sometimes  begins   with  an 
Iambic  Syzygy ;  as, 

TTs^pl/cd  rdv  II  6oksaiol\KOV.    -^sch.  S.  c.  Th.  717. 

and  generally  ends  with  one,  either  complete  or 
Catalectic.     It  also  sometimes  ends  with  a  Trochaic 

Syzygy : 

fjufjvss  dyrjWpoos  J(pova)  Zv\vdaTds. 

Soph.  Ant.  608. 

avTohai^KTol  6dv^cri 

Kal')(6ovld  II  Kovls  TTcrj.  ^sch.  S.  c.Th.  733,  734.* 

Monom. : 

ft)  fjLol  sy(jo.     Eur.  Hec.  1039. 
„  Hypercat.  or  Penthem. : 

rdvBs  yvval\\K(iov.     1053, 
Dim.  Brachycat. : 

a\Xo9  av\\yd^sc.     634. 
„      Catal.  or  Hephthem. : 

nrdpOpLov  dl^\(o  rdXds.     1088. 

*  The  verses  corresponding  to  these  in  the  antistrophe  are— ' 

aloova  5'  is  1|  rpirov  fi€V€i, 


i 
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Dim.  Acat. : 

dfi(f)c  K\aBol9  II  E^fjLsvd.     Phoen.  1532. 

1.  ^^The  Catalectic  Dimeter^  which  consists  of 
one  Logaoedic  order,  occurs  sometimes  among  the 
dramatic  poets,  repeated  in  systems,  resolutions 
being  rarely  admitted,  as  in  Euripides,  Bacch.  105.  : 

/8a6,  arscpavovads  KcaaS. 
^pverSy  ^pvsTS  X^orjpa 
ciiCkaKi  /caWtKapTTO). 

"(So  in  Horace  :   Lydia  die  j  per  omnes  |.) 
"  Systems  of  Acatalectic  Dimeters  are  concluded 
with  this  verse,     ^sch.  S.  c.  Th.  924. 

^^  halo^pcoVy  ov  (]>iXoya'' 

07)9^  ETVfKOS  BaKpVXSCOV 

Efc  (})psvo9,  a  KXaco/jbsvas 

flOV  fJbLVvOsL 

TOLvSs  Svolv  avdfCTOLvJ*^ 
See  Hermann  on  Metres  :  p.  91. 

Dim.  Hypercat. : 

rdv  b  fjLsyd9  \\  fivObs  ds^\\sl.     Soph.  Aj.  226. 

2.  Trim.  Brachycat. : 

TToXidp  d(^dv&s  II  aldspo9  sl8\\(o\bv. 
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Eur.  Ph.  1559. 


99 


.zxcat.  • 


vvv  TsXsadi  ||  rds  7r£pcdv\\iubov9  Knrdpds. 

^sch.  S.  c.  Til.  721 


^^  The  latter  form  only  of  tragedy  appears  to  have 
used  resolved  feet,  as  Eur.  Iph.  A.  1036. : 

^^  rl9  dp  viJLhval\o9  ^ta  \(otov  Kl^vos 
fisTa  Ts  (j>lXbxb\pov  Kiddpas.^^  —  Hermann. 

3.  Tetram.  Catal. : 

d  vabrds  I|  fiol  <f>cXbv  a;^||^os',  to  Bs  7^||p«^  alsL 

Here.  F.  639. 

^^  Choriambic  verses  are  found  beginning  with  an 
Anacrusis,  i.  e^  a  time  or  times  extra  metrum,  and 
formino;  a  kind  of  introduction  or  prelude  to  the 
syllables  which  the  Ictus  afterwards  begins,  ^sch. 
S.  c.  Th.  313.  : 

VTT  I  dv8po9  ^K')(aiov  Osodav 
TTSpdofJLsvav  drl/jLco^. 

Soph.  Antig.  606. : 

Tav  I  OV0*  v7rvo9  alpsc  ttoG*  6  Travroyijpcos. 

4.  A  verse  composed  of  an  Amphibrachys  and 
Choriambus  is  common.    JEsch.  Ag.  725.: 

TrbiJLTra  Alo9  ^evcov. 

Ohs.  Horace  has  put  a  Trochaic  Dipodia  before 
Choriambi,  and  has  chosen  to  make  the  last  syllable 
of  it  always  long,  whereas  it  is  probable  that  among 
the  Greeks  it  was  doubtful.     Od.  i.  8. : 

Te  deos  ojro,  Sybarin  cur  properas  amando. 

The  most  in  use  are  Choriambics  with  a  base, 
which  the  ignorance  of  ancient  metricians  ranked 
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among  Antispastic  verses.     The  shortest  of  these 
verses  has  one  Choriambus.     JEsch.  Suppl.  42. : 


^  9 


VVV  SV  I  7rOLOPOflOt9. 

Next  is  the    Hypercatalectic,   which    is    called 
Pherecratean.    JEsch.  S.  c.  Th.  282. : 

rot  fjLSP  I  ^ap  ttotI  iTvp\yovs* 
rol  ^  STT  I  afjL(})i^okoL\<nv 
IdTrlrovai  7rdki\TaLS 
"X^spfMaS"  I  6KpL6eo\aav. 

(So  Horace  :  Grato  Pyrrha  sub  antro.) 

Then  the  Gly conic,  which  has  a  Logaoedic  order: 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam. 
See  Soph.  Ant.  100. 

Another  kind  has   a   Trochee  or  Spondee   sub- 
joined to  a  Choriambus.     JEsch.  Eum.  1038. : 

av(^a\iJbalTS  he  ')((o\plTaL. 

The  most  in  use  is  the  Hypercatalectic  Dimeter. 
Soph.  Aj.  628. : 

OVO    OLK\TpaS  ^OOV  Op\VCUOS  a7]\00V9. 

Sophocles  has  used  the  Brachycatalectic   Trimeter 
in  Antig.  951.  : 

aXV  a  I  /jLOipcBla  |  tls  Bwaat^  \  BsLvd. 

Choriambic   systems,   too,   are    found 
with  a  base.     JEsch.  Suppl.  61. : 

8o^a|  asL  TVS  dKov\cov  oira  rds 

TrjpsLas 

lirjTiZos  olK\rpa9  aK6')(ov : 


beginning 


where  the  ^  Molossus  in  the  proper  name  is  to  be 
remarked,  to  which  a  Choriambus  answers  in  the 
Antistrophe.  So  also  in  Soph.  El.  123.  139.,  where 
the  last  syllable  of  the  Choriambus  is  resolved  : 

TUKSiS   I  wS'  OLKOpSTOV  |  ol/JLCOydv. 

dv- 
GTdasL9  ovTS  yoois^  OVTh  \LTals\ 

In  the  same  play  Molossi  are  made  to  answer  to 
each  other  (472.  488.): 

el  fir]  I  '7ft>  7rapd(f)p(op  |  fjbdvTLS  e^vv  \  kuI  jva>fjLa9. 
Tj^ec  I  fcal  7ro\v7rov9  \  Kal  TroXvxscp  \  a  Secvoh. 

This  is  done  (ib.  v.  129. 145.)  in  verses  also  without 
a  base : 

CO  yeve&Xa  yevvaicov. 
VrjTTLOS  OS  tS)v  ol/CTpa>9. 

Sophocles  has  used  the  Trimeter  Hypercatalectic 
(Phil.  681.): 

aXKop  I  B'  ovTiv    eycoy  \  olBa  kXvcov^  |  ovB'   eacSop 
fjboipa. 

9 

Horace  uses  many  Choriambics  with  a  base,  always 
putting  a  Spondee  in  the  latter,  and  making  a 
C^sura  at  the  end  of  each  Choriambus  except  the 
last : 

Ma3ce|nas,  atavis  |  edite  re|gibus. 

Nullam,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem. 

Once  only,  and  that  in  a  compound  word,  he  has 
neglected  the  Cassura  (i.  18.  16.) : 

N 


a<P*^  -.  ,  ^\^t'-     i  -a      •■  ^'      "^    *  "^    s    .   ft-.  *t       nst  *li-.^i     j,.i     y  ' 


.•Ji-iiuTto     -H,  "*-  -■     ■«■,  ,    ■'  'X"- 
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Arcanique  fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 
Alcaeus  was  careless  of  such  matters  : 

Ij^Tj^sv  dWo  (})VT£varjs  irpSrspov  BsvBpEOV  a/iTTsXco.'^ 

And  Catullus  has  followed  him,  Carm  xxx.''— Her- 
mann on  Metres^  p.  93.1 

The  following  is  termed  the    Choriamhus  Poly- 
schematistus  : 

OlhliTohd  I  PpoTWV  ovhe\va  ixaKapl\t^w. 

Soph.  GBd.  T.  1195. 

A  Glyconeus  Poly  schematistus  contains  a  Chori- 
amhus in  the  second  foot : 

^AXe^dvBpos  I  sJXdrXvdv.     Hec.  630. 

Tl  T0V9  dvCo\6£P  (l)pOVl/JLC0^ 

rdrovs  ol6o\vov9  ^aopco^ 

fievol  Tp6(}>d9  I  KrjB6fisvov9 

d(j>  (OP  TS  ^\d(7\T6oa-cp^  d(f>  (op  r .  k.t.X. 

Soph.  EL  1058. 

KUl  l30Trjpd9  I  llTlTOPO[JLOVS.       Aj.  232. 

ovhsv  sXkfL\iTfi  rfpms.     Aut.  585. 
w  Xi7Tdpd^(o\pov  OvyaTEp.     Phoen.  178. 
oXWpiop  ^cb\Tdv  Trpoadyels.     Med.  989. 

XVIII.  Antispastic  Metre. 

An  Antispast  is  composed  of  an  Iambus  and  a 
Trochee  (--  |  — ).     To  lessen  the  labour  of  composi- 

*  So  also  Theocritus,  who  employs  this  metre  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  Idyllium. 

•j-  See  Bentley  on  Hon  Od.  iv.  8.  17. 
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tion,  in  the  first  part  of  the  foot  any  variety  of  the 
Iambus,  in  the  second  any  variety  of  the  Trochee,  is 
admitted.  Hence  we  get  the  following  kinds  of 
Antispast : 


1. 


2. 


Instead  of  an  Antispast,  an  Iambic  or  Trochaic 
Syzygy  is  occasionally  used. 

The  second  foot  of  the  Iambic  Syzygy  also  admits 
a  Dactyl : 


■"^         — Vi/Vi/ 


Antisp.  Monom.  : 


^> 


99 


99 


(o  iroTVC    ripa* 

&  (}>X  "AiroXkop.  ^sch.  S.  c.  Th.  141.  147. 

Dim.  Brachycat. : 
bfiol  xprjp  ^vfjL\\^6pdp.     Hec.  627. 

Dim.  Acat. : 

pofiop  dvofjLOPf  ol\d  t19  ^ov0d* 
TV  8'  e7rl(j)ol3d  Bva\(f)dTQ}  Kkarf/d. 

^sch.  Ag.  IIU.  1121. 

Dim.  Hypercat. : 

f/ioZ  'XP^^  iTri\iiovdv  fysvs\(Tdal. 

Eur.  Hec.  628. 

ToKaip  ovks\\tI  ct'  Efi^dT£v\\a6o.     901. 

N  2  • 
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Antisp.  Trim.  Brachycat. : 

raXalval  Ta\\\alval  Kopal  ||  ^pvyaiv,     1046. 


39 


Trim.  Catal.  or  Hendecasyllable : 

aOvpcTol  8'  oZ||a  vlv  hpaiiov\rh  ^aK')(al. 

Eur.  Or.  1502. 


^^  Euripides  appears  to  have  used  a  Trimeter  in  the 
Here.  Fur,  919.,  followed  by  a  verse  composed  of 
two  Dochmii : 

\sySf  TLva  TpoTTov  I  savTO  usoUsv  STTL  fjbsXaupa  kc  • 
'Kc  raSe,  rXrjfibvds  \  ts  7ral8(ov  Ti);^a^." 
— Hermann. 


XIX.  DocHMiAC  Verses.  ' 

A  Dochmius  consists  of  an  Antispast  and  a  long 
syllable  (w— u-) ;  therefore  a  simple  Dochmiac  is  the 
same  as  an  Antispastic  Monom.  Hypercat. : 

A  pure  Dimeter  Dochmiac  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  :  the  fourth  of  the  following  lines  is  one  : 

akljisvov  Tt9  (09  II  s9  ovrXov  TTSCrCOP 
Xe^to^  SKTTearj  ||  (})lXd9  Kaphlds  . 

* 

cfispad^  ^lov*  \\  to  yap  virsyyvov 
hlKa  Kol  6sol\\alv  ov  ^vfjbTrcTvsl. 

Hec.  1010—1013. 


*  According  to  Hermann  there  are  forty-eight  varieties. 
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Other  varieties  of  the  Dimeter  Dochmiac  may  be 
found  in  the  chorus  in  u^sch.  S.  c.  Th.  79.  ed. 
Blomf.— 

pal  iroXifS  ooBs  Xscos  ||  irpoBpofios  I'Trirords. 
d/Jid^sTOV  hlKdv  ||  vhdjos  oporvirov. 
dXsvadrs  ^oa  ||  8'  vifsp  T6l')(sdov. 
tXs  ape  pvasraly  \\  tIs  dp"  sTrdpKso'sl; 

'TTETrXoOV  Kal  0'TS(f>Sd)V  II  TTOT    sl  fJLTJ  VVP,  d/JL <^^ 

(TV  T  'Ap7J9^  (f)SV,  (}>SV,    II   K.a8fM0V  STTOOVVfJLOV. 

ev  TE  fjid'x^als  fidKalp   ||  dvdacrd  irpo  ttoXsoos. 
coo  TsXslol  II  TsXalal  ts  yds  • — 

with  an  Iambic  Syzygy. 

Also  in  Eurip.  Hec.  681.  684.  688.  689.  690. 
693.  702.  703.  707.  708.  709. 

The  Dimeters  do  not  always  consist  of  separate 
Dochmii.    iEsch.  Prom.  590.,  S.  c.  Th.  479.  : 

VTTO  Bs  /crip67rXaa\\T09  oTO^st  Bova^. 
6)9  S'  virspav')(a  8d\tpv(7LV  sttI  irToXai. 

The  following  verses  are  also  referred  to  the 
dochmiac  system  by  Hermann  de  Metr.  1.  ii.  c.  xxi . 
in  which  the  final  long  syllable  is  resolved  into  two 
short  (Eur.  Or.  149.): 

KdTdyE^  KdTdySy  irpoalff  ||  dTpsfid9,  dTpsfid9  idV 

XoyOV  aiT0009i  £(f>    O  TL  ||  ')(pS09  SfJbOXSTS  TTOTS^ 

'Xpovld  ydp  irsaoov  \\  68'  svvd^Tal. 

Also  these,  in  the  second  of  which  a  short  syllable 
stands  in  place  of  the  long,  by  the  force  of  the  pause 
on  the  vocative  (Here.  Fur.  870.): 

N  3 
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"OtototoZ,  arsvd^Wov*  dTrofcslpsTol 
26i/  dvdosy  iroKlsy  ||  6  JSXos  sKybvo^. 

A  Dochmiac  is  sometimes  connected  with  a  Cretic, 
either  pure  or  resolved : 

sTTTdTTvXbv  I  sBbs  sirlppvov. 

^sch.  S.  c.  Th.  151. 
rdahs  7rvp\yo(f>v\dfcs9  ttoXIv.     154. 
Iksto  Tspfiovlov  II  sttI  ird^ov.     Prom.  117. 


XX.  P.EONI0  Metre. 

A  Paeonic  verse  admits  any  foot  of  the  same  time 
as  a  Pseon,  viz.,  a  Cretic,  a  Bacchius,  or  a  Tribrach 
and  Pyrrhic  jointly ;  a  Palimbacchius  or  third  Pa^on 
is  not  often  found.  The  construction  of  the  verse  is 
most  perfect  when  each  metre  ends  with  a  word. 

Dim.  Brachycat. : 

bfioydfjids  \\  Kvpel.     Phoen.  137. 


99 


99 


99 


Catal. : 
')(aKKbhsTd  II  T  sfJL^bXd.      113. 

jjLcat.  • 
BXolxbfisO^  II  olybfiWd.     Orest.  179. 

CpO/JLaOE9  ft)   II  lTTSpoq>OpOL.       oll. 

Hypercat. : 

mdpo  XlfwvvT^iols  b^s\Tols.     Orest.  779. 
dioiv  vsiis\als  fis  ^Xk\vdv.     1356. 


P(EONIC   METRE. 

Trim.  Brachycat. : 

Kdrd^bcTTpvlybs  bfifidal  \\  70^70^. 

Phoen.  146. 

Catal. : 
l3d\olfu  Xpoji/ft)  ^vydBd  \  fJbsXsbv.     169. 

xxcar. . 

TO  Bs  KoKcos  I  KTdfjbsvov,  CO  \  fisya  vaiav 
(TTOfuov,  sv\Bos  dvsBriv  I  hbfibv  dvZpos. 
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99 


35 


XXL  Versus  Prosodiacus. 

This  appellation   is  given   to  a  verse   in  which 
Choriambics  are  mixed  with  Ionics  or  P^ons. 

Dim.  Acat. : 

d  8e  Xlvbv  1  ^XdKdrd.     Eur.  Or.  1429. 
vrjfidrd  ff  Zjero  TrSSft).     1431. 

99     Hypercat. : 

fibXirdv  8'  dirb,  I  Koi  xopoTToZJcov.    Hec.  905. 
fidarbv  v7rsp\T8XXoPT  sa^Bcov.     Or.  832. 

Trim.  Catal.: 

Xdlvsols  I  'Afi(f)lbvbs  \  bpydvols.     114. 

99      Hypercat. : 

iisydXd  Sg  I  tIs  BvvdfU9  \  Bl  dX5(TTb\p(ov. 

Or.  1562. 


N  4 
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XXII.  Cretic  Verses. 

Dimeter  Cretics  are  very  much  used  both  by 
tragedians  and  comedians,  and  commonly  conjoined 
in  systems,  so  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  verses  is 
neither  doubtful,  nor  admits  an  Hiatus,  and  may  be 
resolved.  In  these  systems  a  Monometer  too  is 
assumed,    ^sch.  Suppl.  425.  : 

(f)p6vTlO'0Pj 

Kol  yspov  I  iravhiKcos 

rav  (f)tjydSa  |  /jltj  TrpoScS^, 
ray  sfcadsv  |  i/c/SoXals 
Bvadsocs  I  opfjbivav. 

See  also  Eur.  Orest.  1415. 

XXIII.  Versus  Asynarteti. 

Verses  in  which  dissimilar  species  are  united  are 
^0  called. 

Hec.  1080.: 

Sslvd^  Belvd  II  TTETrdvOd/jLsVy 

Troch.  Syz. +  Iam.  Syz. 
Hec.  457. : 

SV0C  TrpcoToWyovo^  rs  ^ollvl^^ 

Troch.  Syz.  +  lam.  Penthem. 

A  verse  of  this  kind  in  which  a  Trochaic  is 
followed  by  an  Iambic  Syzygy,  or  vice  versa,  is 
termed  Periodicus. 


\ 


Eur.  Or.  1404.: 

aTKlvoVy  alklvov  |  dpyav  ddvaroVf 

Dact.  Dim.  +  Ahap.  Monom. 
Or.  824. : 

rj  jidrpoKTOvov  ||  difia  X^tpt  6sa6ai, 

Dact.  Dim.  +  Troch.  Ithyphallic. 
Hec.  915. : 

sTrlBsfjLvlop  Q)s  II  TTsaolfJL  ss  svpdv, 

Anap.  Monom.  +  Iamb.  Penth. 
Or.  960. : 

aTpdrrjXaTOOV  ||  "EXXaSos  ttot  ovtoov. 

Iamb.  Monom.  +  Troch.  Ithyph. 
Phoen.  1033.: 

^8d9y  s^dSy  II  o5  iTTEpovaac  yds  Xo^sviJidj 

Iamb.  Monom.  +  Troch.  Dim. 
Hec.  1083. : 

alOsp  dp/TrTd\iiEV09  ovpavlov^ 

Troch.  Monom.  +  Anap.  Monom. 
Phoen.  1525. : 

rj  TQ)V  irdpolOsv  \evyWkTdv  srspos^ 

Iamb.    Penth.  +  Dact.    Penth.,    called    also  lamhe- 
legus. 

Obs.  1.  The  following  are  instances  of  Asynartete 
verses  from  Horace.     Od.  i.  4.  : 
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Solvitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  ||  veris  et  Favoni, 

of  which  the  first  part  is  a  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  the 
last  a  Trochaic  Dimeter  Brachycatalectic. 

Epode  xi, : 

Scribere  versiculos  ||  amore  perculsum  gravi, 

Dact.  Trim.  Cat.  +  Iamb.  Dim. 

Ohs.  2.  In  these  verses  the  final  syllable  of  the 
Dactylic  part  is  common,  and  elision  is  sometimes 
neglected : 

V.    6.  Inachia  furere  ||  silvis,  &c. 

10.  Arguit,  et  latere  ||  petitus,  &c. 

14.  Fervidiore  mero  ||  arcana,  &c. 

24.  Vincere  mollitia  ||  amor,  &c. 

• 

Epod.  13. : 

Occasionem  de  die :  dumque  virent  genua, 

lam.  Dim.  +  Dact.   Trim.   Cat.,  the  reverse  of  the 
former  metre.     The  same  licence  also  occurs  in  this : 

V.  10.  Levare  diris  pectora  |1  soUicitudinibus. 

Archilochus  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
Asynartete  verges. 
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COMIC  METRES. 

The  Comic  Senarius  admits  Anapaests  into  every 
place  but  the  sixth,  and  a  Dactyl  into  the  fifth ;  but 
here  likewise  a  Tribrach  or  Dactyl  immediately 
before  an  Anapaest  is  inadmissible.  Caesuras  are 
neglected,  and  a  Spondee  is  admitted  into  the  fifth 
place  without  scruple. 

Respecting  the  Comic  Tetrameter  Catalectic, 
Person  gives  the  following  rules :  that  the  fourth 
foot  must  be  an  Iambus  or  Tribrach  ^ ;  that  the 
sixth  foot  admits  an  Anapaest  ^ ;  but  that  the  foot 
preceding  the  Catalectic  syllable  must  be  an  Iambus, 
unless  in  the  case  of  a  proper  name,  when  an  Ana- 
paest is  allowed  ^ — in  this  case  the  same  licence  is 
allowed  in  the  fourth  foot.^ 

TTpcoTicrra  fjbsv  yap  ha  \  ^s  Tiva '  ]  KaOstasv  a^Kokvy^as. 
ovx  ^T"^ov  Tj  vvv  ol  \a\ovvTS9*  ri\\t6L09^  I  yap  rjcrOa. 
iyspsTO    MsXavLTTiras    Trot&Vy  ^alSpas  rs^   XlT/li^fXo- 

t5)V  vvv  yvvaiK&v  Il7}\vs\67rrjv^i  \  ^aihpas  S'  aira^a* 
irdaas. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  in  this  kind  of  verse 
the  comic  poets  admit  Anapaests  more  willingly  and 
frequently  into  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  places,  than 
into  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth ;  but  that  Person 
is  mistaken  in  restricting  altogether  to  the  case  of 
proper  names  the  use  of  Anapaests  in  the  fourth 
place. 
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The  Caesura  generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  foot. 

A  writer  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  states  that 
^^  Aristophanes  occasionally  introduces  a  very  elegant 
species  of  verse,  which  we  are  willing  to  mention  in 
this  place  because  it  differs  from  the  Tetrameter 
Iambic  only  in  having  a  Cretic  or  Paeon  in  the 
room  of  the  third  dipodia,  and  because  it  is  fre- 
quently corrupted  into  a  Tetrameter  Iambic  by  the 
insertion  of  a  syllable  after  the  first  Hemistich.  In 
technical  language,  it  is  an  Asynartete,  composed  of 
a  Dimeter  Iambic  and  an  Ithyphallic.  It  is  called 
^vpcirlSstov  TScraapsa/caiSsfcao-vWa^ov  by  Hephae- 
stion,  ch.  15.,  who  has  given  the  following  specimen 
of  it  2 

^Ea>09  avi)^  iinroras  |  s^iXafi'y^sv  aa-rrjp. 

Twenty-five  of  these  verses  occur  together  in  the 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  beginning  with  v.  248." 
— Edin.  Rev.  No.  37.  p.  89. 

In  Dimeter  Iambics,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Catalectic  dipodia,  the  comic  poets  appear  to  admit 
Anapaests  into  every  place,  but  more  frequently  into 
the  first  and  third  than  into  the  second  and  fourth. 
The  quantity  of  the  final  syllable  of  each  Dimeter, 
as  in  Anapsestics,  is  not  common.  Like  the  tragic, 
the  comic  Tetrameter  Trochaic  may  be  considered 
as  a  common  Trimeter  Iambic,  with  a  Cretic  or 
Paeon  prefixed ;  but  this  Trochaic  Senarius  admits, 
although  rarely,  a  Dactyl  in  the  fifth  place,  and  a 
Spondee   subject  to  no  restrictions.     The  verse  is 


divided,  as  in  tragedy,  into  two  hemistichs,  by  a 
Caesura  after  the  fourth  foot.  The  comedians  agree 
with  the  tragedians  in  excluding  Dactyls  except  in 
proper  names.  In  three  verses  Aristophanes  has 
twice  introduced  a  proper  name  by  means  of  a 
Choriambus  (-wv^-),  and  once  by  an  Ionic  a  minore 
(w^ — )  in  the  place  of  the  regular  Trochaic  dipodia. 

Ach.  220.: 

Ka6  iraXaiw  |  AaKparcBfj  |  to  aKsXos  ^apvvsrac. 

Equ.  327.: 

lJpS)T09  cjv;  6  8'  I  "iTTTroBafjiov  |  Xsi^srat  Oaco/JLSvos. 

Pac.  1154.: 

^vpplvas  aLTTjaov  s^  Ala\')(lva8ov  tgov  |  KapirlfJiODV. 

The  laws  respecting  Dimeter   Anapaestics  are  in 
general    accurately    observed     by    comic    writers. 
Aristophanes  in  two  or  three  instances  has  neglected 
the  rule  of  making  each  dipodia  end  with  a  word. 
Vesp.  750. : 

The  Anapaestic  measure  peculiar  to  Aristophanes 
consists  of  two  Dimeters,  one  catalectic  to  the 
other. 

T7]v8L 

In  the  three  first  places,  besides  an  Anapaest  and 
Spondee,  a  Dactyl  is  used ;  so  also  in  the  fifth,  but 
not  in  the  fourth  or  sixth.     Caesuras  are  accurately 
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observed,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  in  the 
tragic  Trochaic,  even  so  far  that  it  must  not  take 
place  after  a  preposition  or  an  article.  The  Pro- 
celeusmatic  is  excluded.  A  Dactyl  immediately 
before  an  Anapaest  is  unlawful ;  so  also  when  pre- 
fixed to  an  Ionic  a  minore  (^^")  in  the  end  of  a 
verse,  as  in  these  examples : 

Arist.  PL  510.: 

El   yap   6  JlXovT09  pkh^ue   iraKiVy   Scavsl/juec^  r 


ovT  iv  hcLTTLcnv  •  r/y  yap  vi^alvHv  Wikrjo'ei^  '^valov 


V 


LCOV  savTov. 


(Read  BtavsLfiscsp  r  ccoi/  avrov.) 

Av.  491.: 

aKVTij^y  ^a7uivf]9y  a\(l>LTafiot^oly  TopvevraavrcBoXvpO" 

TTTjyoL 

(Read  ropvavroKvpaainhoTrqyoi.^ 

The  rule  of  making  each  dipodia  end  with  a  word 
is  sometimes  violated;  yet  in  this  case,  supposing 
the  second  foot  a  Dactyl,  and  the  third  a  Spondee, 
the  last  syllable  of  the  Dactyl  cannot  commence  a 
word,  whose  quantity  is  either  an  Iambus  or  Bac- 
chius  (^— ).     Hence  in  Aristoph.  Eccl.  518. : 

BiV/jL/3ovXoLaLV  airdaais  vfitv^  k.  t.  X. 

Brunck  reads, 

BiVfi/SovKoco'LV  irdaaLS  vfuv^  k.  t.  X. 

The  most  frequent  licence  is  that  in  which  a  long 
vowel  or  a  diphthong  is  shortened  before  a  vowel ; 
as,  Aristoph.  PL  528. : 


OVTOS. 


But  Aristophanes  rarely  lengthens  a  vowel  before 
a  mute  and  a  liquid,  except  when  he  introduces  a 
passage  from  Homer  or  other  authors,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  proper  name. 

Thus  the  words  of  Homer  are  cited,  in  Nub.  402. : 

and  Vesp.  f)52. : 

'Arap  S)  Trdrsp  rjfjLSTsps  KpoviSr]. 


•/     ^VX/\<4h       'tU-»r^A^     t^        7yO*~^ 


APPENDIX. 


I. 


POESON'S  CANONS. 


From  the  "  Classical  Journal,"  vol.  xxxi.  p.  136. 


r 


1.  The  tragic  writers  never  use  pp  for  pcr^  nor  tt  for  <t(t.  .  Thus 
they  never  said  X€^(ioy7j<yio.J^  for  Xepaovrja-iay,  nor  irpoLTTOD  for  irpdaaco^ 
nor  ?TTov  for  ^(tcoi/. — Hec,  8. 

2.  In  systems  of  anapaests  they  neither  always  use,  nor  always 
discard,  the  Doric  dialect. — Hec.  100. 

3.  They  are  partial  fo  the  introduction  of  the  particle  toi  in 
gnomes,  or  general  reflections. — Hec,  228. 

4.  The  forms  Sura,  Sc^ara,  and  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  from 
verbs  in  afxai  are  more  Attic  than  Suj/77,  &c. — Hec,  253. 

5.  Dawes  has  too  hastily  asserted  that  no  syllable  can  be  made 
short  by  a  scenic  poet,  in  which  the  consonants  )8A,  7A,  7/x,  yv,  dfi^ 
dp,  concur.  This  rule,  though  generally  true,  is  sometimes  violated 
by  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  but  never  by  Euripides. 
— Hec.  298. 

6.  The  Homeric  ^Sc  is  sometimes  found  in  the  tragic  writers, 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Valcknaer,  Phoen.  1683.     See  Hec.  323. 


*  The  careful  student  will  regard  these  Canons,  and  those  which 
follow  merely  as  heads  for  observation.  It  is  a  useful  plan,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  self-improvement  in  composition,  to  mark 
down  under  their  separate  rules  such  examples  as  occur  in  reading 
through  any  of  the  plays  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  A  collection  of 
these  examples,  made  by  the  student  for  himself,  during  the  course- 
of  his  own  reading,  will  be  invaluable. 

O 
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7.  The  tragic  writers  loved  the  harsh  and  antiquated  forms  of 
^ords— they  therefore  preferred  the  1st  to  the  2nd  aorist  passive  ; 
and  the  2nd  aorist  pass,  is  consequently  very  seldom  used:  dTrrjAAd- 
ynv  sometimes  occurs. — Hcc,  335.  Phcen.  986. 

8.  The  participle  it)v  is  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with  another 
participle.  Homer  has  iiriardfi^vdy  irep  idyra^  II.  T.  80.  [Herod,  vii. 
143.  eiprjixeuov  Uv^l-^Hec,  358. 

9.  •'Ottws  and  oirm  fi^  is  generally  joined  with  the  2nd  person  of 
the  fut.  tense,  sometimes  with  the  third,  seldom  with  the  first:  Spardou 
iffrl,  or  some  expression  of  the  same  kind,  may  he  conceived  as  un- 
derstood in  this  idiom,  as, 

SiroM  Kiaaos  ^pvhs,  Sirws  t^j5'  e|o/iai. — Hec.  398. 

10.  T€  juL€u  rot.  These  three  particles  are  very  frequently  met  with 
together  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  ye  roi  n  never.— -//ec.  598. 

11.  NeKphs  in  the  masculine  gender  is  always  used  for  the  Latin 

cadaver, — Hec.  665. 

12.  The  accusative  singular  of  Attic  nouns  in  €vs  have  the  last 
syllable  long.  There  are  three  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  Euripides, 
Hec,  870.,  Electr,  599.   763.     A  vowel  cannot  be  elided  unless  it  be 

short. — Hec,  870. 

13.  riou  denotes  rest,  ttoT motion:  ira  is  used  in  both  senses.  Thus 
vov  (TTd(T€i,  irol  Se  iSarret.     Phil,  SS3.—Hec.  1062. 

14.  Instead  of  ^Sei/xer,  ^Setre,  ij^eaav,  the  Attics  used  the  contracted 
forms  ^(Tfiev,  77<rT€,  ^aav, — Hec,  1094. 

15.  Several  verbal  adjectives,  as  uVotttos,  Tna-rhs,  iie^irrhs,  ayL(pi' 
vXtiktos,  and  some  others,  are  found  with  an  active  as  well  as  passive 
signification. — Hec,  1117. 

16.  The  ancient  Attic  writers  never  used  the  neuter  plural  with 
a  verb  plural,  except  in  the  case  of  animals. — Hec.  1 141. 

17.  The  particle  M  giving  the  sense  of  the  imperative  accompa* 
nies  the  1st  or  2nd  aorists  subjunctive,  and  the  present  imperative, 
but  never  the  present  subjunctive,  or  2nd  aorist  imperative.  There 
are  some  few  instances  of  ft^  with  the  first  aorist  imperative.  The 
Attic  writers  said, 

fl^  JJLijJL^pT) [JL^  Kdfl'pS  not  flh  i^^f^<PV 

ix)]  iJLffKpov  not  fi^  Kdfxe^ 
Sometimes  fi^  fiefiypai, — Hec,  1166. 
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"    18.  The  first  syllable  of  iVoj  in  the  tragic  and  comic  writers  is 
always  short:  in  composition  it  is  sometimes  long. — Orest,  9. 

19.  The  Attic  writers  preserved  some  Ionic  and  some  Doric  forms 
in  their  dialect:  thus  they  always  said,  'Addpo,  ^apos,  e/cari,  Kvvayhs, 
iroBayos,  Koxay^s,  ^evayhs,  oira^hs,  and  not  'Ad-fivq,  d'np6sj  &c.  Also 
fjiovvos,  ^(7vos,  sometimes,  instead  of  fidvos,  |eVo5.  But  though  they 
had  the  form  Kwayhs  and  *A6dj/a,  they  used  Kwrjyirrjs  and  'Adrivaia, 
---Orest,  26. 

20.  The  tragic  writers,  though  they  sometimes  make  long  by 
position  syllables  short  by  nature,  yet  prefer  to  keep  them  short,  so 
that  three  examples  will  be  found  where  they  are  short,  for  one  where 
they  are  long.  This  kind  of  licence  is  more  frequent  in  uncom- 
pounded  words,  as  t4kvov,  iraTphs,  than  in  others.  A  syllable  is  much 
more  rarely  lengthened  in  a  compound  word,  if  it  falls  on  the 
junction  itself,  as  in  ttoAux/^uctos,  Andr.  2.  They  were  equally  sparing 
in  lengthening  the  augments,  as  in  eire/cAwo'ej/,  K€K\rja6ai.  The  licence 
is  still  more  uncommon  in  the  case  of  a  preposition  and  a  verb,  as 
a'jr6TpoTroi,  Phoen.  595.  But  where  a  word  ends  with  a  short  syllable, 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  two  consonants,  such  that  the 
short  syllable  may  continue  short,  there  is  no  instance  of  undoubted 
authority  where  it  does  not  remain  so.  Therefore,  where  such  lines 
occur  as 

irapdevov,  ifx^  T€  firjTpl  irapedcaKe  rpecpeiv, 

the  p  e<p€\Kv(TTiKlv  must  be  inserted. — Orest.  64. 

21.  In  the  formula  of  adjuration,  viz.  irphs  with  a  genitive  case 
the  article  with  the  noun  is  seldom  omitted  by  the  comic,  and  never 
expressed  by  the  tragic  writers. — Orest,  92.  • 

22.  Adjectives,  such  as  ixavihs,  laSos,  are  of  three  genders,  though 
they  are  less  frequently  used  in  the  neuter :  fiavidaiv  Avcra-fifiaai,  dpo- 
fjidai  P\€<pdpoi5, —  Orest,  264. 

23.  TeKovaa  is  never  used  by  Euripides  absolutely  for  fJ-'fiTrjp, — 
Orest  285. 

24.  The  active  verb  is  often  found  instead  of  the  middle,  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  being  understood :  as, 

Koi  vvv  avaKdXvm^f  S>  Kacriyvr)TOU  ndpa^ 

and  now  uncover,  sc.  yourself. — Orest.  288. 

25.  The  tragic  writers  used  the  form  in  -aipw^  not  in  -aiV«.    Thus 
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they  said  ix^aipa,  not  ix^paipo).     They  also  said  iVxaiVw,  not  IcrxvO'ivto^ 
— Orest  292. 

26.  06(5y,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  monosyllable,  and  very  often  in  the  other  cases :  &<rr€os  is 
also  sometimes  found  as  a  dissyllable. — Orest  393. 

27.  The  Attic  writers  made  the  penult  of  comparatives  in  lav  long: 
the  other  dialects  had  it  short. — Orest  499. 

28.  The  iota  of  the  dative  singular  is  but  rarely  elided. — Orest 
684. 

29.  When  the  discourse  is  hastily  turned  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  noun  is  placed  first,  then  the  pronoun,  and  then  the 
particle,  as, 

M€j/eAo6,  (Toi  §6  Tc£5€  \4y<a, — Orest  614. 

30.  The  different  governments  and  usages  of  Se?  and  xp'h  • — 
Homer  only  once  used  Sc?,  and  then  an  infinitive  mood  is  sub- 
joined. II.  I.  337.  He  very  frequently  uses  XP^  yfiih.  an  in  fin.,  and 
with  an  accusative  of  the  person  and  genitive  of  the  thing :  as  also 
XP^^  with  the  accusative  and  genitive.  Euripides  has  once  imitated 
this  form : — 

aWh  Tts  XP€*«  <'"'  ^M^^  ; — Hec.  962.  i 

The  Greeks  in  common  said  Se?  coi  roOSe.  ^schylus  seems  first 
to  have  altered  this,  by  using  the  ace.  of  the  person  and  gen.  of  the 
thing,  avrhv  ydp  ae  Set  UpofirjBeoDS  (Prom.  86.);  in  this  he  was  followed 
by  Euripides. 

The  Attic  poets  never  use  xp^with  a  genitive:  thus,  otov  xph^  Sc? 
\4y€iv  is  wrong,  and  should  be  altered  to  '6tov  Set,  xp^  \4yciv. — 
Orest  659. 

31.  The  enclitic  copulative  re  in  the  ancient  Greek  writers  never 
follows  a  preposition,  unless  that  preposition  commences  the  member 
of  a  sentence.     Thus  they  said, 

€J/  T€  Tr6\€05  apxcus 
or  ip  ir6\€6s  T6  apxouSj 
but  not  ttJAcos  €v  t'  apxcus, —  Orest  887. 

32.  Verbs  denoting  motion  take  after  them  an  accusative  of  the 
instrument  or  member  which  is  chiefly  used :  as,  tra  irddi*  iir<^as 


{Hec.  1071.)  where  7r(J5'  is  put  for  TrcJJa,  rather  than  for  vo^l.  See 
above,  28.  and  Orest  1427. 

.^^3.  The  tragic  writers  seldom  prefix  the  article  to  proper 
names,  except  for  emphasis,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  — 
Phoen.  145. 

34.  The  tragic  writers  do  not  admit  of  an  hiatus  after  ri.  Thus 
they  did  not  say  Kaycc  ri  oh  dpwv,  nor  did  they  ask  a  question  simply 
by  6iro7os'  wherever  the  question  is  asked,  dno7o5  must  by  written  d 
vo7os,  not  6wo7os. — Phcen.  892. 

35.  Avrhs  is  frequently  used  absolutely  for  fiSvos  :  and  yet  avrhs 
lx6vos  is  not  a  tautologous  expression. — Phoeh^  1245. 

36.  The  article  forms  a  crasis  with  a  word  beginning  with  alpha 
only  when  the  alpha  is  short.  Thus,  no  tragic  writer  would  say  ra^Aa 
for  ra  ad\a,  because  the  penult  of  a6\oy  is  long,  the  word  being  con- 
tracted from  ^ed\op. — Phoen.  1277. 

37.  The  noun  avia  or  avi-n  generally  has  its  second  syllable  long, 
but  sometimes  short,  as  in  four  instances  adduced  by  Ruhnken, 
Epist.  Crit.  ii.  p.  276.  The  verb  avidoo  or  avid^o),  in  the  epic  poets, 
generally  produces  the  second  syllable.  Aristophanes  has  the  second 
syllable  of  a^ew  thrice  short,  and  once  long.  The  second  syllable  of 
dviaphs  is  always  short  in  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  and  long  in 
Sophocles:  Antig.  316.  But  the  third  syllable  is  always  long. — 
Phoen.  1334. 

38.  Ka\  TTwSy  and  irws  koI,  have  very  different  meanings:  Kot  irccs 
is  used  in  asking  a  question  which  implies  an  objection  or  contra- 
diction to  the  preceding  remark,  as,  koI  ttws  yevoir^  ay  rw^Se  Suo-tto- 
Tfici>T€pa ;  where  Creon's  question  is  an  implied  affirmation  that  the 
messenger's  previous  remark  was  not  true.  But  iras  koI  asks  some 
additional  informsition:  as, 

ircos  Koi  ireirpaKTai  Sitttux^^  TratSwJ'  (pSvos; 

In  this  latter  sense  koI  follows  the  interrogatives  risy  irtcs^  iro7,  irov, 
iro7os.  Sometimes  between  the  interrogative  and  koI,  Se  is  inserted, 
--Phoen.  1373. 

39.  'Hs  is  never  used  for  ets  or  irphs,  except  in  case  of  persons. 
Homer  has  the  first  instance  of  this  Atticism.     Od.  P.  218. 

'n?  aU\  rhp  6fjLo7oy  &y€i  (dehs  ws  rhv  b^o7ov. — Phcen.  1415. 

40.  The  copulative  kcX  never  forms  a  crasis  with  eS,  except  in 
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words  compounded  with  6? :  it  never  makes  a  crasis  with  a^^.— - 
Fhcen.  1422, 

41.  No  iamhic  tetrameter  occurs  in  the  tragic  writers  which 
divides  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  foot  so  that  koI  forms  the  second  part 
of  the  foot.    Thus,  there  is  no  line  like 
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1     I    2     I    3     I      4      I     5     I    6     I 
Koi  yrjs  (plXr^s  ox^okti  KpvtpQia  koIX  Tacpca, — Phcen.  1464. 


42.  'AX\a  fjL^v,  Koi  fi^jv,  ouSe  fjL^jv,  oh  fx^v,  are  frequently  found  in  a 
sentence,  with  the  addition  of  the  particle  76,  but  never  except 
where  another  word  is  interposed,  thus  : 

ov  fi^v  (TV  y  rj/j.as  tovs  rcKSvras  tJScVoj. —  JSur.  Phcen,  1638. 

43.  The  quantity  of  the  penult  of  av^ip  is  nowhere  long,  except 
where  it  makes  av4pos  in  the  genitive  case ;  and  as  the  tragic  writers 
do  not  use  the  form  av^pos  in  iambic,  trochaic,  or  anapaestic  verse, 
the  penult  of  av^p  is  in  these  metres  always  short. — Phcen.  1670. 

44.  Porson  prefers  to  adscribe,  rather  than  subscribe  the  iota; 
a  practice  which  was  either  universally  adopted,  or  the  iota  entirely 
omitted  in  the  more  ancient  MSS.  The  subscription  of  the  iota 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  13th  century* — Med.  6. 

45.  Porson  writes  ^vu  instead  of  <rvv^  both  in  and  out  of  compo- 
sition, where  the  metre  and  smoothness  of  numbers  will  permit,  but, 
in  iambic  metre,  not  so  as  to  introduce  a  spondee  where  there  might 

e  an  iambus. — Med.  11. 

46.  The  tragic  writers  in  iambic,  trochaic,  or  legitimate  ana- 
paestic verse,  never  admit  irepl  before  a  vowel,  either  in  the  same  or 
different  words.  In  the  choral  odes  they  rarely  admit  a  verb  or 
substantive  of  this  kind  of  composition — very  rarely  an  adjective  or 
adverb. —J/ed  284. 

47.  The  distinction  between  ^iddaKco  and  dtddaKofiai  is  this:  — 
The  master  ^iBd(TK€i  (teaches)  the  boy  ; 

The  father  diddaKCTai,  causes  his  son  to  be  taught ;  though  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed  by  the  poets.T-il^erf.  297. 

48.  There  are  several  nouns  which  in  the  singular  are  only  masc. 
or  feminine,  but  in  the  plural  are  neuter :  as,  di<ppoSy  ^l(ppa  ;  kvkXos^ 
KvK\a'y  K€\€vdoSy  K€\€v6a 'y  ^€(Tfihs,  d€(Tfih ',  (TLTos,  (TiTa, — Med.  A^A. 

^    49.  A  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  verse  cannot  be  elided  unless  a  long 


] 


syllable  precedes. — Med.  510.     (But  Virgil  elides  the  final  a  in 
horrida,  Georg.  2.) 

-'  50.  M€6Lr}fjLi  in  the  active  voice  governs  an  accusative ;  in  tha 
middle,  a  genitive  case.    In  the  line  ^ 

*^AyovaLU  ov  fxed^V  hv  iK  yalas  ^jue, 

the  pronoun  ific  is  the  accusative  after  the  participle  ^yovat,  not 
after  fiedcTo. 

"When  two  verbs  governing  different  cases  refer  equally  to  the 
same  noun,  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  avoid  an  inharmonious  repetition 
of  the  proper  name  or  pronoun,  give  it  only  once,  governed  by  one 
of  the  verbs,  and  omit  it  with  the  other. — Med.  734. 

51.  The  tragic  writers  never  use  the  form  in  vca  for  that  in  vfii  — 
(thus  they  do  not  say  o/xj/uw,  but  ofiwixi) ;  the  writers  of  the  old 
comedy  use  it  very  seldom — those  of  the  middle,  oftener — those  of 
the  new,  very  often. — Med.  744. 

52.  "hyios  and  ayvhs  are  sometimes  interchanged  in  the  earlier 
editions  ;  but  dyios  is  very  rarely  used  by  the  Attic — never  by  the 
tragic  writers. — Med.  750. 

53.  All  compound  adjectives  ending  in  os  were  anciently  declined 
with  three  terminations,  as  dirSpB-nTos,  aTropd-nrrj^  airSpB-nrov  :  and 
after  the  feminine  forms  had  gradually  become  obsolete,  the  poets 
and  Attic  writers  recalled  them,  either  for  the  sake  of  ornament  or 
of  variety.— Med  822. 

54.  From  ae/pw  the  ancients  formed  the  future  itpw,  or  aepw — by 
contraction  alpM  or  apa,  the  penult  being  long.  But  when  they 
contracted  aelpcc  itself  into  a'lpca,  then  they  had  a  new  future,  apw  — 
the  penult  being  short. — Med.  848. 

55.  The  future  form  fMefxirfjao/xaL  (found  in  Homer,  II.  X.  390.),  is 
always  used  by  the  tragic  writers — the  form  fivrjaOriao^ai  is  never 
used :  the  same  remark  is  true  of  K€K\i\aopLai  and  K\r]6'fi(T0fMai.  But 
fiK'i]di](Totiai  and  ^^^K-hcroiiai  are  met  with  indiscriminately.— Jtferf. 

929. 

56*  The  nominative  forms,  afjifix^rp  and  ajx^Kcairhs,  yopy^^p  and 
yopyoonhs,  <l>\oyu}^  and  (pXayuirhs^  ad/n^s  and  Uidfiriros,  6,Cvi  and  &Cvyo9^ 
y€(J^u{  and  v€6(vyos,  €VKp^s  and  cvKparhs,  and  such  others,  are  both 
Attic— Med.  1363. 

^57,  In  words  joined  by  a  crasis,  the  iota  ought  never  to  be  added, 
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unless  Kul  forms  a  crasis  with  a  diphthong*,  as  K^ra  for  koI  cfra.-^ 
Pre/,  iv. 

58.  *A€l,  cterbs,  K\d<a,  Kacc,  are  to  be  written  without  a  diphthong 
—not  aU\,  aUrhs,  &c. — Ibid, 

59.  The  second  persons  singular  of  the  present  and  future  middle 
and  passive,  end  in  €<  not  ??,  which  latter  termination  belongs  to  the 
subjunctive.  Thus,  rvnrofxaiy  r^irreij  TUTrrcTat,  and  TirnTcufiaij  Txmrri 
Tt'nrrTiTai.  — Ibid, 

60.  The  augment  is  not  omitted  by  the  Attics,  except  in  the  case 
of  XPV^  ^^^  ^XP^^f  &v(uya  for  ijvcoyaj  KaOe^S/jLTjUj  KaOevdop,  They 
sometimes  admitted  a  double  augment,  as  riveax^l^'n^ *  ewpwp,  ff^cAAoj' 
&c. — Pre/,  xix. 

61.  'E\€€iyhs  is  a  word  unknown  to  the  Attics.  As  from  5eoy  is 
formed  Setz/bs,  from  /cAfos,  /cAei.vbs,  so  from  eKeos  is  formed  i\uy6s. — 
Pre/,  viii. 

62.  Derivative  and  compound  adjectives  are  generally,  in  Attic 
Greek,  of  the  same  form  in  the  masculine  and  feminine,  as,  6  koI  tj 
<pi\6^€V05j  aTr60\€TrT OS, —  Pref,  ix. 

63.  The  Attics  said,  ol^vs  not  oi^vs,  ol^vphs  not  6:^vp6s :  as  also, 
ols,  olarhsj  Oi/cA^s,  OiAeus. — Pref.  X. 

64.  Some  lonisms  are  used  by  the  tragic  writers,  though  spar- 
ingly   and   rarely,  as  ^eiyoSf  fxovpos,  yovyara^  Koipos,  dovpi Pref, 

•  •  • 

XllL 

65.  The  first  syllable  of  ael,  /eD^uai,  larphs,  \iav,  and  others,  is 
common. — Pref,  xvii. 

66.  T6  and  yc  can  never  form  the  second  syllable  of  a  trisyllabic 
foot  in  the  tragic  Iambic  senary,  nor  the  first  syllable  of  a  trisyllabic 
foot  in  trochaic  metre. — Pref,  xvii. 

Compounds  from  Kepas  do  not  admit  w,  but  either  Kipas  is  re- 
tained entire,  which  is  the  case  before  the  labials  jS  and  <p ;  or  some- 
times the  last  syllable  of  the  old  genitive  Kcpeos  is  dropped  (w-epeaA^^^s), 
sometimes  the  last  letter  of  the  old  nominative  Kcpas.  The  Attics 
therefore  say  KepofidrrjSf  fcepJSeros,  KcpovAKhs,  KcpocpSpos,  KepoTVTteiy, 
Of  less  frequent  occurrence,  yet  genuine,  are  K€pdaPo\os  and  Kepaa- 


*  This  canon  is  not  expressed  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  the 
learned  Professor.  When  Koi  forms  the  crasis  with  a  diphthong 
containing  an  iota,  then  the  iota  is  added,  otherwise  not :  thus,  Koi 
§ira= K^TO^  but  Koi  ov=kov. 


VS' 


i^6po5.  (Eur.  Ph.  255.)  Similarly  in  the  compounds  of  Kpcas,  the 
Attics  never  say  Kpewdaiala,  KpewKoneTy^  but  always  use  the  short 
Towel. — Pref  ix. 

No  noun  compounded  of  ey,  as  ^cro^os,  is  found  in  comic  writers. 
Very  seldom  indeed,  and  I  doubt  if  in  any  but  corrupt  places,  do 
they  use  6  before  a  vowel. — Pref  Ix. 


II. 


CANONS  AND  EEILIRKS 

Br  Dr.  BLOMFIELD. 


From  the  "  Classical  Journal,"  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  275., 

vol.  xxxix.  p.  141. 


Prometheus  Vinctus. 

1.  The  ancient  Greek  poets  sometimes  lengthened  a  privative, 
and  in  addparos  always.      193. 

2.  'EvTrid}}Sj  not  €U7r€i0);s,  is  the  proper  form  in  the  tragic  writers. 
It  is  formed  from  the  second  aorist,  as  ^vyeu^s,  euo-ToA^s,  euAa^^y, 
and  many  others.     341. 

3.  The  Athenians  were  accustomed  to  estimate  the  nobility  of  a 
family  by  the  number  of  horses  which  it  kept  for  the  Olympic 
games.     475. 

4.  Kvlcra,  Kpica,  Kpiaaios,  KopicraXos,  not  Kvl(T(ra^  &c.  is  the  proper 
orthography.  It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  transcribers 
doubled  the  sigma,  wherever  it  was  possible  without  oflfending 
against  quantity ;  as  in  Ildpi/aaos,  Kaadvdpa,  &c.  See  Gloss.  53. 
505. 

5.  Aurhs  TTphs  avToVj  not  Trphs  avThs  aifTov,     787. 

6.  The  Attic  writers  preserved  the  terminations  of  numbers  in 
composition.     Thus  they  said,  v^yrriKovT aureus,  ir^yrsfiwos,  &c.  878. 

7.  The  ancients  when  they  quoted  a  proverb,  the  author  of  which 
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was  unknown,  used  to  say,  Karh  rous  (ro(t>ov5f  or  wy  Xiyouciv  ol  aotpoL 
913. 

8.  In  the  active  voice,  ijl4\€iv  signifies  curcB  esse,  to  be  an  object 
of  care ;  in  the  middle  voice  only  iiiMaBai  denotes  curare,  to  take 
care.     Gloss.  3. 

9.  ^rdpyo),  cequo  animo  fero,  to  bear  patiently  [or  rather  to  be 
content  with,  to  submit  to]  ;  in  which  sense  ayairoLw  is  also  used. 
2Te^7w  sometimes,  though  seldom,  governs  a  dative  case.  Gloss. 
11. 

10.  Tidy  OS,  a  hill;  from  the  old  word  iriyo),  pango,  to  build; 
because  in  the  first  ages  men  were  accustomed  to  build  their  huts 
on  the  more  elevated  situations ;  whence,  more  anciently,  irdyos  was 
the  same  as  the  Latin  pagus;  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  long, 
being  derived  from  the  iEolic  Trdyoj,  sc.  7r^7a> :  the  first  of  irdyos  is 
now  short,  because  the  more  recent  Greeks  formed  it  after  their 
usual  manner  from  the  2nd  aorist  of  vhyvvpA,     Gloss.  20. 

11.  The  last  syllable  of  ir^pa  is  always  long.     Gloss.  30. 

12.  AiaropoSj  or  Aidropos,  perforating  or  perforated,  according 
as  it  is  paroxyton,  or  proparoxyton ;  it  is  used  in  both  senses. 
Gloss.  76. 

13.  Kvk\oSj  a  circle,  an  orb  is  sometimes  put  simply  for  the  sun 
Philoct.  815.     Gloss.  91. 

14.  Mupia  signifies  TroWh,  and  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  fluids ; 
from  juLvpcc,  to  flow.     Gloss.  94. 

15.  Tayhs  is  one  who  arranges;  a  military  word,  from  rdaa'aj. 
The  first  syllable  is  always  long ;  but  of  ray^  and  its  compounds, 
short.     Gloss.  96. 

16.  '05yu)/,  the  ancient  Attic  form  for  oo-fi^.  Photius  and  Thomas 
Magister  call  it  Ionic  ;  which  is  also  true,  for  the  Ionic  and  ancient 
Attic  dialect  were  the  same.    Gloss.  115. 

17.  'E/c7rA^(rera>,  to  drive  out,  is  followed  by  an  accusative  either  of 
the  person  or  the  thing.     Gloss.  136. 

18.  Xa\d(a,  to  loosen,  is  properly  said  of  ship  ropes.  Gloss. 
183. 

19.  1,Topia>,  sterno,  to  spread,  for  which  the  Attics  said  a-rSpvufii, 
Hence  the  Latin  word  sterno.     Gloss.  198. 

20.  AriB^v,  scilicet:  this  particle,  generally  joined  with  ws  and 
a  participle,  adds  somewhat  of  irony  to  the  sentence  in  which  it 
occurs.  Sometimes  it  is  found  without  as,  as  Trach.  382. 
Gloss.  210. 
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21.  Diminutives  ending  in  {f\os  have  something  of  blandishment 
in  them,  as  aifxvXos  from  aTftwv,  rfivXos  from  rfivs,  ^lkkvKos  from 
fiiKKos    or*  fxiKpSs,  ipooTvKos  from   epoos,    octjulvKos,  aiavKos,   AttrxvAos, 

Kp€fAv\os.  The  form  seems  to  be  iEolic,  because  it  is  preserved  in 
Latin ;  as  in  the  diminutives  parvulus,  tremulus,  and  especially 
«mulus,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  Greek  word  alfivXos. 
All  the  words  of  this  kind  are  paroxyton,  and  short  in  the  penult. 
Gloss.  214. 

22.  Adverbs,  of  whatever  form,  are  not  derived  from  the  genitive, 
as  grammarians  suppose,  but  from  the  dative  case  of  nouns.  The 
greater  part  of  those  deduced  from  the  dative  plural  end  in  ws  (sc.  ots); 
some  from  the  dative  singular  in  €l  or  i.  Those  which  were  formed 
from  nouns  ending  in  t]  or  a,  were  anciently  written  with  ei,  since 
they  were  nothing  else  than  datives,  so  written  before  the  invention 
of  the  letters  rj  and  w.  Thus  from  fioe,  gen.  iSoes,  dat.  jSoe?,  arose 
ouToj8o€i.  But  the  dative  of  nouns  ending  in  as  was  formerly  thus 
formed;  oJkos,  dat.  oXkoi,  arparhs,  dat.  (nparoi;  therefore  all  adverbs 
derived  from  words  of  this  kind  anciently  ended  in  oi ;  which  is 
evident  from  the  adverbs  oXkoi,  TreBo?,  dpjjLo?,  €vdo7,  which  still  retain 
the  old  termination.  Afterwards  the  o  was  omitted,  lest  the  adverb 
should  be  confounded  with  the  nominative  plural.  Thus  from  &iJLaxos 
is  formed  dfiaxt,  not  dfxax^l,  from  6,paTos  dyarl,  from  dfJLdxrjTOS 
rfjuax^Tl,  from  dcrreuaKros  dareyaKTl,  &c.  The  ancient  form  was 
frequently  corrupted  by  transcribers,  because  they  were  not  aware 
that  the  final  i  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short :  short,  as 
dfjLoyrjrX,  Iliad  A.  636.;  fieyaKcoarl,  2.  26.;  fteActo-rf,  £1.  409.;  dfrr^voJcrX, 
^schyl.  ap.  Athen.  vii.  p.  303.  C;  doopX,  Aristoph.  Eccles.  737., 
Theocrit.  x.  40.,  xxiv.  38.:  long,  as  owSpwrl,  Diad.  O.  226  ;  dffTrovdi, 
O.  47Q.;  dvaifJLooTL,  P.  363.;  dvovTTjri,  X.  371.;  fi^raaroixl,  ^»  358.; 
iyKvTi,  Archilochus,  Etym.  M.  p.  311.  40.  (yet  the  last  syllable  of 
the  same  word  is  made  short  by  Callimachus.  Suid.  v.  i^xp^)  5 
d(TTaKTl,  CE.  C.  1646.;  dKpot/ux'i,  Meleager,  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  10.; 
djcXavTi,  Callim.  fr.  ccccxviii.  Gentile  adverbs  ending  in  n,  as 
AoopidTt  ^pvyiarl,  &c.,  have  the  last  syllable  always  short.  Gloss. 
216.* 

•  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  adverbs  ending  in  «s,  as  hacpepSv- 
Teas,  irduTCDs,  outcos,  da(f>a\(Ss,  d\7j66$s,  &c.  which  seems  more  probably 
formed  from  the  genitive  than  the  dat.  plural.  See  Dunbar's 
Article  in  the  Class.  Journ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  75. 
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23.  Adjectives  ending  in  us,  when  compounded  with  another  word, 
change  the  vs  into  rjSy  as  fJL€\afxPa$^Sy  irr^pvyooK^s,  Kvvodapa^s,  8cc^ 

Gloss.  227. 

24.  'AvTaficiPofiai,  to  requite,  takes  either  a  dative  or  a  genitive 

case.     Gloss.  231. 

25.  NijAews  is  formed  from  dvnXc^s  hy  aphseresis,  not  from  the 
privative  particle  v^,  which  is  not  a  Greek  word.  So  there  is  vija-ris 
and  &i/rja'TiSy  vrjypcTos  and  avfiyp^Tos,  vfive/xos  and  avfivcfios,  vrj» 
kov(Tt4co  and  dv7jKov<rT4(ay  vfiKca-rov  and  dvrjK€<TTov,  'NrjXcy^js  is  used 
for  dva\€y^s,  prjneyB^s  for  di/airevd^js,  vriixepr^^  for  cyafjL€pT^s  (Hesych.), 
by  eliding  a,  and  changing  a  into  rj  lonice.  *Apd\nro5  occurs 
Theocr.  vi.  36.,  for  which  there  is  yii\nros  Apoll.  Rh.  iii.  646.  Gloss. 
248. 

26.  ®aKos  is  the  form  used  by  the  Attic  poets :  Ocokos  seems  to  be 
Ionic.     Gloss.  288. 

27.  Mero  in  composition  signifies  change  or  alteration.  Gloss. 
317. 

28.  ZtjAw  0*6,  invidendum  te  puto;  I  think  you  enviable.  This  is 
a  form  of  speaking  which  congratulates  with  some  admiration. 
MaKapi^oi)  is  frequently,  d\0i(w  but  seldom,  used  in  this  sense.  See 
Valckn.  Theocr.  Adoniaz.  p.  415.     Gloss.  338. 

29.  Ilapa  in  composition  very  frequently  conveys  the  idea  of 
weakness  or  uselessness;  as  irapriopos  and  irapdrovos,  Alcest.  400. 
Gloss.  371. 

30.  "Ai's,  orcuSy  the  same  as  AiSrjs,  but  with  the  soft  breathing ; 
the  Attics  said  ^i's,  but  At'Sryy,  olarhs,  aXaaoo,  &c.     Gloss.  442. 

31.  ^vpo),  commisceo,  to  mingle;  the  more  recent  form  is  (pvpda)^ 
which  occurs  Theb.  48.     Gloss.  459. 

32.  "Tn-ap,  verum  somnium,  a  true  dream  :  Horn.  Od.  T.  547.  Ovk 
ouapj  a\V  vTTap  iaOKhv,  h  Kal  t€t €\€(tix4vou  earai,      Gloss.  495. 

33.  The  first  syllable  of  \nrap4oD  is  long,  because  it  is  formed  from 
Xiirapijs.     Gloss.  529. 

34.  *Aiructf,  pronuncioj  to  utter,  has  the  penult  common.  It  is 
short.  P.  V.  613.,  Theb.  143.,  Fers.  123.,  Equit.  1023.  It  is  long, 
Hec.  156.,  and  Eur.  Suppl.  800.    Gloss.  613. 

35.  Words  compounded  with  ttA^o-ctu;,  as  oto-rpoTrA^f,  are  all 
Oxyton,  except  v(nr\r\l.     Gloss.  702. 

36.  XpifiTTTCD,  propinquo,  to  approach.     The  most  ancient  mode  of 
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writing  this  word  was  Xplwrw  ;  Jn  which  fj,  was  afterwards  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  euphony.     Gloss.  738. 

37.  :Zv\dwj  spolio,  to  plunder,  requires  an  accusative  of  the  person 
and  an  accusative  or  genitive  (but  more  frequently  an  accusative)  of 
the  thing.     Gloss.  786. 

38.  Xdpiy  dea-dai,  ridcaSaty  and  even  delvaij  signifies  to  confer  a 
favor.     Gloss.  807. 

39.  "httvpos,  ardentissimus.  In  some  words  a  is  intensive,  and 
is  said  by  grammarians  iirlTaarip  5rj\ovy:  so  dhdKpvros  for  iroKv" 
MKpvros/m  Soph.  Trachin.  106.,  Antig.  881.,  dfuAw  uAp,  Homer, 
II.  A.  135.,  dirvposy  in  the  sense  of  sine  igne^  is  used  Agam.  7U 
Gloss.  905. 

Pers^. 

1.  The  tragic  writers  made  the  first  syllable  of  ftros  short;  but  in 
ladd^os  they  necessarily  lengthened  the  iota,  in  order  that  the  word 
might  be  adapted  to  verse.  The  same  thing  took  place  in  dBd:i/aT0Sj 
dKdfxaros,  dirapdfjLvQos.  They  said  Oerjcpopos,  daTridrjcpopos,  i\a(p7)p6\oSy 
and  the  like,  rather  than  deocpdpos,  dairibocpopos,  i\a<poP6\o5,  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.,  that  the  concurrence  of  four  or  more  short  sylla-* 
bles  might  be  avoided.     81. 

2.  Kvdv€0Uy  according  to  Burney,  is  a  trisyllable  ;  but  since  Kitavov 
is  the  name  of  a  metal,  Kvdueov  is  more  correctly  written  Kvavovv. 

Phrynichus,  Xp^  oZv  \4y€iv  xp^^^t  dpyvpa,  Kvava,  rhv  'ArTiKi^oj/Ta, 

Xpvaovs  \4y€*  rh  yap  xp^^^^^  'laKhv,  waavrujs  koX  apyvpovs,  x^^i^ovs 
Kvapovs,  Kal  6fxo7a,     The  first  syllable  of  Kvdveos  is  always  long  in 
Homer ;  as  also  in  Soph.  Antig.  966.,  Eurip.  Androm.  856.  1003., 
Tro.  1094.     83. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Syria  was  called  '^vpos  ;  an  inhabitant  of  the. 
island  of  Syros  (one  of  the  Cyclades),  2vpios,    86. 

4.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  tragic  writers  used  the  present  im- 
perative  of  7t7J'o/Aa«.     176. 

5.  As  often  as  iroXvs  is  joined  with  an  epithet,  the  particle  Kal 
intervenes,  though  it  adds  nothing  to  the  sense.  This  remark  is 
true  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  writers.     249. 

6.  The  more  ancient  Attic  forms  were  /ceAeutr/xa,  yvcoarhsf  KXavcrThs, 
^/Lii/cauo-Tos,  Kurax^'fo'M'Cf.Taf  Kpovcfxa :  in  the  more  modern  the  sigma 
was  dropped.     403. 
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7.  Af^/a,  7JS,  is  the  more  ancient,  diypos,  €os,  the  more  modern  form. 

490. 

8.  The  first  syllable  of  ata>  is  short,  Pers.  639.,  Agam.  55.,  (E.  C 
1767.,  Hec.  178. ;  and  long,  Eumen.  841.,  (E.  C.  304.,  Hec.   174-, 

Vesp.  516.     639. 

9.  The  imperfect  of  anSWufii  is  but  seldom  used  by  the  tragic 
writers.  Soph.  Electr.  1360.:  d\V  ifih  A6yoLs  ancaWvs.  (E.R.  1454.: 
iy*  i^  iK^lvcau,  di  /i*  aircaWvTrjv,  Bdvco.     658. 

10.  From  (pdco  is  formed  mcpdaKca,  as  from  5cta>  ^iddaKco,  from  PdoD 
Pi^dcrKO),  which  should  be  replaced  in  Homer  for  the  anomalousVord 
^Pdadw.     But  the  iEolic  form  irKpavaKCD  is  more  frequently  found  in 

Homer.     668. 

11.  ^iQvvQ),  not  evdvvuj,  is  the  more  ancient  Homeric  and  poetic 
word  ;  for  the  Attics  used  evSvyw,  €tj6vi/os,  evOvvr),  &c.,  only  in  po- 
litical affairs.  That  Idvs  was  the  ancient  Attic  word  is  proved  by  the 
compounds  idvrev^s,  l6v(f)a\\os,  lday€V7js.     779. 

12.  The  Greeks  said  ^aXafiLvides  and  ^aXafiivid^es,  not  2aAa- 
fxmd^s;    as  also  AetjUcwj/iSes  and  Xcifxcoj/iddes;  Kpr)viB€s  and  Kprividdcs. 

965. 

13.  ^Atpu^hs,  opulentusj-wealihj :  the  more  common  form  is  axpueids* 

Gloss.  3. 

14.  neSoo-TiiSJ^s,  terra  mcecfew^^  walking  on  the  ground.  This  word 
frequently  occurs  in  Euripides.  Compounds  in  o-tiPtjs  sometimes 
have  a  passive  signification;  as  riXioanP^s,  P.  V.  816.  aaTifi^s,  Theb* 
857.     Gloss.  132. 

15.  'Ej/  vfup,  penes  te  sunt,  depend  on  you.  The  same  meaning 
obtains,  (E.  R.  314.:  'Ev  aol  yhp  eVAteV.  See  also  Aj.  Fl.  519., 
Phoeniss.  1265.,  Iph.  A.  1379.,  Helen.  1441.     Gloss.  177. 

16.  \^itol5vov,  averta ;  Anglice,  a  poitrel  or  breast-band,  which 
performed  the  office  of  the  collar  with  us.  The  word  is  formed  from 
A€7rd(aj,  decortico,  to  strip  off  the  bark.  Photius  makes  KewaBvov  and 
ftao'xaAt(rT7?p  the  same.     Gloss.  196. 

17.  SpaSafo),  luctor,  to  struggle  ;  properly  said  of  those  who  are 
in  the  agonies  of  death.     Gloss.  199. 

18.  *avAos  and  (pXavpos  are  used  in  the  same  sense;  but  <pav\os  is 
more  frequently  applied  to  persons,  and  (t)\avpos  to  things.  Their 
derivations  are  different.  That  is  properly  called  <p\avpop  which  is 
light,  and  of  no  weight.  From  its  parent  word  (fXew  are  derived 
^A€i//,   ^Acos,  (pKidcay^  <p\dw,  (pKeyoj,   (fAuaJ,   ^Aot^y,   (pAolafioSy   <p\vw. 
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ipXvaphs,  (pXavpos ;  all  of  which  have  a  notion  of  lightness  and  empti- 
ness.    Gloss.  222. 

19.  'A^oiv  is,  to  scrape  with  the  hand,  sc.  the  sand,  and  to  make 
level,  from  a^a;  hence  a/j,avphp  is,  whatever  is  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Of  the  same  family  are  &fia6os,  arena,  the  sand;  and 
afiadvvo),  to  erase,  as  letters  written  on  the  sand:  likewise  afid\hy, 
plane,  and  afxaKBvvw,  to  render  plane;  and  all  of  them  perhaps  ought 
to  be  aspirated.     Gloss.  288. 

20.  The  ancients  only  used  the  plural  form  dvo-fial,  occasus,  the 
setting,  sc.  of  the  sun,  or  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  dvcis  was 
always  put  in  the  singular.     Gloss.  237. 

21.  The  particle  (a  is  nothing  else  but  the  iEolic  form  of  M,  which 
has  an  intensive  force,  like  per  in  Latin.     Thus  Alcajus  said  ^ddrjAov 
for  hddrjAopi    Sappho,  (aeX^Kadimav  for  di€\€^diJLT)v.     Therefore  we 
find  ^dOeos,  (afiev^js,  (dirXovTOS,  (aTr6TTjs,  (arpecp^s,  CacpeyyTjs,  (dxpvaos 
C^XPVos.     Gloss.  321. 

22.  "Ewy,  in  the  sense  of  donee,  until,  requires  the  aorist  [indi- 
cative]. Sometimes  but  seldom,  it  is  followed  by  the  aorist  optative. 
But  when  it  signifies  dum,  quamdiu,  whilst,  as  long  as,  it  requires  the 
present  or  imperfect.     Gloss.  423. 

23.  ^ofii^eip  signifies  to  believe  in  the  existence  of.  He  who 
believed  in  the  gods  was  said  absolutely  deovs  vofii(€iu  or  rjyuffdai. 
Gloss.  504. 

24.  UifiirprjfjLi,  incendo,  to  burn.  Perhaps  the  first  jm  was  in- 
serted by  the  later  Greeks  ;  and  the  ancients  wrote  irinprjiJLi  and 
viirATjfjLi,  according  to  the  usual  form  of  verbs  in  fxi,  ^EuariirprjfjLi 
occurs  in  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  1.  as  also  frequently  in  He- 
rodotus,— ijuLmirXrifii,  Homer,  II.  *.  311.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  the 
syllable  any  objection.  See  Erfurdt,  Soph.  (E.  R.  p.  414.  Gloss. 
815. 

25.  In  the  Tragic  writers  the  plural  of  inirijuLiop  is  used,  not  the 
singular.     Gloss.  828. 

26.  From  the  ancient  word  tti/uw,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is 
long  (and  its  perf.  pass,  frequently  occurs  in  Homer),  is  formed 
mvva-Kco,  in  the  same  way  that  yit/uaKu  is  formed  from  yydxc.  Gloss. 
835. 

27.  ^Av4xofMLi,  sustlneo,  to  bear  or  endure,  is  joined  with  a  parti- 
ciple.    See  Dr.  Monk's  Hipp.  354.     Gloss.  843. 
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Septem  contra  Thebas. 

1.  'EttI,  in  the  sense  of  contra,  is  sometimes  used  with  a  dative 
case  by  iEschylus.  See  Sept.  Theb.  711.,  Agam.  60.,  P.  V.  1124., 
though  with  the  genitive  more  generally.     1. 

2.  The  article  is  frequently  used  for  the  relative :  rovs  for  ots 
Pers.  43.,  rovTT^p  for  ohrcp  ibid.  780.,  rdOev  for  '6d€v  ibid.  780.,  tV  fot 

V  Agam.  644.  &c.    37. 

3.  The  tragic  writers  used  the  Doric  forms  Kwayhs,  Kvvayiw, 
Kvvay4TrjSj  AoxaT^Vrys,  kfi^otxayir-ns,     42. 

4.  Brunck  and  Schiitz  prefer  as  more  Attic  ir\€i>fiav  instead  of 
vv€VfjLa>v,  but  the  lattef  is  the  more  recent  Attic  form.  The  gram- 
marians indeed  side  with  Brunck  ;  but  then  it  is  well  known  that 
they  derived  their  rules  for  the  most  part  from  -SElian,  Libanius, 
Aristides,  and  other  sophists,  sometimes  from  Lucian,  more  rarely, 
from  the  historians  or  Plato,  and  very  seldom  indeed  from  the 

scenic  poets.     61. 

5.  The  Ionic  ptj^s  for  vahs  was  not  used  in  the  iambic  senarius. 

62. 

6.  EfjxofJiai  is  frequently  omitted  before  an  infinitive  mood,     gee 

Sept.  Theb.  239.,  Choeph.  304.,  Eurip.  Suppl.  3.     75. 

7.  Tio)  has  the  first  syllable  common  in  Homer,  but  short  in 
^schylus  and  Aristophanes.     The  first  syllable  of  rha  is  always 

long.     77. 

8.  The  first  syllable  of  ""Ap-ns  is  sometimes  long,  as  in  125.  336. 

465. 

9.  Adjectives  compounded  of  nouns  in  os  generally  retain  the 

termination  os  :  thus  words  compounded  of  \6yos,  rpSxos,  &c.  in 
the  trao-ic  writers  never  end  in  as,  that  termination  being  more 
modern  and  less  agreeable  to  analogy.     109. 

10.  Some  adjectives  have  the  three  terminations,  €ios,  los,  tfcoy, 
as  'linrcios,  Unios,  linriKSs ',  SotAeios,  5ouAios,  hovXiKhs,  &C.  The 
first  of  these  three  forms  is  used  only  on  account  of  the  metre. 

116. 

11.  The  last  syllable  of  irSTvia  is  always  short.     141. 

12.  The  probable  orthography  of  x^^^  is  Kv6a.  From  Kveta  is 
derived  kvovs  and  Kv6a,  as  from  ^ew,  pods  and  fiSa ;  from  x^'"',  X^vs 
and  x<^«-     ^^2. 


13.  M^  sometimes  forms  a  crasis  with  u  and  els.    193. 

14.  The  tragic  writers  never  join  dh  and  re.     212. 

15.  The  words  :^u  tol  are  never  construed  except  with  the  in- 
dicative.    220. 

16.  OijTi  nowhere  begins  a  sentence,  unless  fih,  ^oO,  or  ttcDs  follows, 
or  when  there  is  an  interrogation,  and  then  a  word  is  always  in- 
terposed between  them.  The  formula  aW  othi  is  frequent  at  the 
head  of  a  sentence.     222. 

17.  Ni;r  is  always  an  enclitic  when  it  is  subjoined  to  the  particle 
/UT7.     228. 

18.  *Airo\4ya)  is  a  word  unheard  of  by  the  tragic  writers.     259. 

19.  The  Attics  wrote  S^i'os  and  hfjos,  not  daios  and  d^os,  as  is  clear 
from  the  compounds  dr)id\(»)Tos,  Hdrjos,  and  the  verb  dri6co.     AdXos 
however,  is  the  proper  orthography  when  it  signifies  &e\ios.     264. 

20.  Neay  is  a  monosyllable.     316. 

21.  'ny,  in  the  sense  of  adeo  ut,  is  only  found  with  the  infinitive 
361. 

22.  'TTrepKoiros,  not  inrcpKOfATros,  is  the  form  used  by  the  tragic 
writers  ;  for  there  is  no  passage  in  them  where  the  metre  requires 
the  latter  form,  some  where  it  rejects  it.  A  later  age,  as  it  seems, 
inserted  the  fx.     387. 

23.  ''Avoia  and  similar  compounds  very  rarely  produce  the  last 
syllable ;  in  iEschylus  never.     398. 

24.  "A  fi^  Kpdvoi  e^Ss.  In  prayers  of  this  kind  the  aorist  is  more 
usual  than  the  present.     422. 

25.  'Uls  in  the  tragic  writers  has  the  first  syllable  common,  but 
oftener  short.     489. 

26.  Tep  is  never  put  for  rovrep  with  a  substantive.     505. 

27.  EWe  yap  is  scarcely  Greek.  Utinam  is  expressed  by  el  or  cl 
yhp,  never  by  eWe  yap.     563. 

28.  Uo\4fiapxos,  not  UoKe^idpxas.  That  the  Attics  terminated 
compounds  of  this  kind  by  xos  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance that  their  proper  names  were  "Jirnapxos,  Neapxos,  KXeapxos. 
828. 

29.  In  the  Attic  poets  probably  /x4\€oi  in  the  vocative  is  always  a 
dissyllable.     945. 

30.  Upayos  is  a  more  tragic  word  than  irpay/xa.    Gl.  2. 

31.  Words  compounded  of  f>6eos  were  favourites  with  ^schylus, 
as  voXvppodos,  raxvppodos,  inifipodos,  aXippoBos,  iraM^Podos,  &c.     Gl.  7.' 
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32  From  olfioi  is  derived  ol^i<iC'^>,  as  from  /xv,  ^iC'"  i  froin^S, 
6Ca>  [from  «t  at,  aldC<c ;  from  ot  ct.  o^C^ ;  from  iK.\^d, JK^MO^ ; 
from  ^TOToT,  broriCu, ;  from  ad,  aCo,  and  &^4o, ;  from  *.v,  .J>.«Cu, ; 
from  «&o7.  *WCa.].    o;m«7^  is  more  frequently  used  than  ox/xoO'Ma. 

33  When  'EW^hto  signifies  rff'>;«o,  absum,  it  requires  a  genitive ; 
-^.hen  it  signifies  omitto,  it  is  followed  by  an  accusative.     Gl.  10. 

34  n,5p7a.M«  is  a  fortification,  or  a  collection  of  nvpyo, :  just 
as  xa''^"'M«  and  rp^x^Ma  are  a  collection  of  x«^«'  and  Tp<x«.     t'L 

30 

35.  nar<5X6epoj  has  both  an  active  and  a  passive    signification. 

PI   71 

36.  The  tragic  writers  use  both  \ahs  and  its  Attic  form  \^<is. 

37.  '■A;u<ix«Tos  is  used  but  rarely  for  &fiaxos  and  &.tidxvros.    Gl. 

^^38.  Au'ic€«os,  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  is  derived  from  \riKv,  diluculum, 

■whence  the  Latin  lux.     Gl.  133.  .     ,    ,  ^    .  ,  '.z^„ 

39.  From  the  obsolete  verb  xV"  are  derived  the  perfect  a«X«k« 

and  the  second  aor.  ixaxov.     Gl.  141. 

40  Bpreo,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  has  an  active  signification, 
»  to  load."    It  is  more  generally  used  intransitively,  "  to  be  heavy. 

41  The  tragic  writers  frequently  used  nouns  in  as,  as  Mehs,  a 
heap'or  shower  of  stones ;  n<pas,  a  shower  of  snow ;  <pv^as,  a  heap 
of  leaves,  &c.    Gl.  146.  -j   „f   „   «>,;« 

42.  2r.>.   *«*"■««»'   «"»   '"^'"'"'''  ''  P'^^P"'^ 
■which  is  water-tight-     Gl.  202. 

43.  "EKr,xo.  is  formed  from  the  obsolete  verb  .k.,voIo:  as  from 
ani^  or  .(70.,  <r.r.^<5.  ;  from  «Jcrx.5.«,  «J<rxv-.Xrfs  ;  from  v^«,  v^- 
Xdl  •  from  jSeiSao',  fiePv^6s.     Gl.  224. 

44.  2al.«v  is  said  of  a  dog  who  wags  his  tail  and  fawns :  thence, 

to  flatter.     Gl.  379.  ,  ,         .       .,  ^^ 

45  The  penult  of  &xi«  is  short  in  Homer,  and  long  m  other 
Greek  poets.  In  the  Odyssey,  1.  398.,  AAu'c.  has  the  penult  long, 
which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  passage  where  it  occurs 
was  not  Homer's,  though  it  is  quoted  by  an  old  grammarian  m 

Kastath.  II.  Z.  p.  654,  55.     Gl.  387.  «    ^      .  v 

40-  The   Greeks  used  eavarn<p6pos,  Xa^ira5rj^(5/)OJ,  ee<r<l>arv\oyos, 
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XOopLTjcpSpos,  and  the  like,  instead  of  BavaTo<p6pos,  &c.  to  avoid  the 
concurrence  of  four  short  syllables.     Gl.  415. 

47.  "^H  /uV,  certe^  is  a  formula  of  confirmation,  used  in  case  of  an 
oath.     Gl.  .527. 

48.  Words  ending  in  tjctV  are  very  rare.     GL  641. 

49.  Sruyny,   odium,  is   frequently  used  by  iEschylus,  but  very 
seldom  by  others.     Gl.  650. 

50.  Tpeco  is  a  Doric  word,  very  seldom  used  by  the  tragic  writers 
except  in  the  aorist.     Gl.  790. 

51.  Words  compounded  of  k6tos  were  favorites  ^ith  -^schylus. 
Gl.  804. 

52.  ^O\o\vy/j,bs  is  a.  female  cry  or  shriek.     Gl.  825. 

53.  'AAoAd^oj  strictly  means,  to  raise  the  shout  of  triumph ;  some- 
times simply  ejulo.     Gl.  951. 

54.  ^Ad€\fpehs  nowhere  occurs  in  the  tragic  writers  except  in  the 
choral  odes.     Add.  537. 


Agamemnon. 

1.  KAa/o;,  fcaio?,  &c.  were  the  more  ancient  Attic  forms,  for 
which,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  -^schylus,  KXdon,  koxo,  &c.  were 
used.     17. 

2.  *Ed\ci)Ka  and  ifiKcoKa  are  both  found  in  the  best  Greek  writers ; 
the  former  is  more  ancient,  the  latter  more  modern  Attic.     29. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  whether  XP^H-^  or  XP^'^M'*  ^s  the  better  form. 
From  xp^^  (^^^  first  syllable  being  always  long)  was  deduced 
Xpto'Tbs,  as  from  xpcco/Aa/,  xp^^-rJy.  But  the  substantive  was  xpVH-o. : 
so  from  XP^'^*  XP*/*";  from  kovioo,  Kouifia',  from  /Jirjvicc,  /xT^W^ua.     93. 

4.  Adjectives  compounded  of  the  dative  dopl,  or  dovp),  retained 
the  iota  in  composition,  as  ^opiKTrjToSf  ^ovpidXooTos^  ^opi\T)inos,  hovpi^ 
TTCT^s,  dopijjLav^Sf  Bopid'fjpaToSj  dopifxapyos.  But  those  which  are  formed 
from  the  accusative  retain  the  i/,  as  Zopvcpdpos^  dopvaados,  dopv^oo? 
bopvKpavos.     115. 

5.  Diminutives  of  animals  terminate  in  (Seuy.     117. 

6.  ToiovToj/  and  roaovTov  are  the  Attic  forms  of  the  neuter  gender ; 
roiovTo  and  Toaovro  the  Ionic.     306. 

7.  The  Attics  said  dtaKovelv  rather  than  dirjKoveiK     310. 

8.  Ed  afPeiu  deovs  and  ^vaefiuv  eis  deovs  differ :  the  former  sig- 
nifies,  duly  to   worship  the  gods ;   the  latter,  to  conduct  oneself 
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piously  towards  the  gods :  the  latter  cannot  have  an  accusative  after 

it  except  with  a  preposition.     329.  •,     .  j  *i, 

9  The  Attics  used  iAf<rKoj««  in  the  present,  and  adopted  the 
other  tenses  from  dx6u,,  whence  also  &.aA<5«.  Wherefore  the  opta- 
tive should  he  written  i\4vy,  as  Pi4vy.  ^VV",  and  the  like.    331. 

10  "Ctwi  hv  does  not  precede  the  optative,  except  in  the  sense 
of  quo  maxime  modo.  When  'inc^s  signifies  ut,  it  requires  the  suh- 
junctive  with,  or  the  optative  without  o;-.     357.  ,„        , 

11.  'HTOi  is  not  used  hy  the  tragic  writers  for  sane,  unless  followed 

by  2po  or  av.     462. 

12.  In  solemn  appeals,  such  as  Horn.  II.  E.  116., 

Ei'  TtoTi  fioi  Koi  irarpl  <pi\a  (ppoviovffa  iropeVrijs 

(X  TOT€  is  more  frequently  used  than  «?  vov.     503. 

13.  ApSaoi  KaTfy^fKa^ov,  IjuTreSoi'  (rivos 
'Effflij/wiTwi',  Ttefvres  ^vdripov  rplx<t. 

Here  the  young  scholar  will  remark  that  the  masculine  participle 
T.fl€WM  agrees  with  the  feminine  noun  5po.ro. ;  of  which  anomaly 
perhaps  no  other  instance  can  be  found  in  the  Attic  poets,  except 

in  the  case  of  animals.     544.  ■         ■     -c 

14    n«s  hv  with  the  optative  frequently  signifies  uttnam  in  Ji-u- 
ripides,  much  more  rarely  in  the  other  tragic  writers,  perhaps  never 

in  ^schylus.     605. 

15.  Thp  is  frequently  used  in  interrogative  sentences,  [and  may  be 

translated  by,  what  ?].     613.  \»      ,, 

16.  Aial,  dTral.  and  ^ttoI  occur  in  the  Greek  poets  for  the  more 

common  forms  5.^,  a^h,  and  6iro'.     865.  _  ;,       n      i 

17.  ®vpa:os  is  said  of  a  person  even  in  the  femmme  gender:  Bvp^la 
of  a  thing  in  the  s&me  gender.     1022. 

18  The  penult  is  ^\7,e»«  is  short ;  of  T\i,ev,'o>,  long.     1341. 

19  The  primary  meaning  of  SUr,  was  probably  likeness,  simili- 
tude ':  whence  5iK„Ao.,  an  image ;  and  5.'«r,.,  for  Kara  Skr,'',  instar, 

'  20  BoGs  M  yKd>acTV  is  a  well-known  proverb,  and  said  of  those 
^ho  being  bribed  do  not  mention  those  things  they  ought  to  disclose, 
and  then  applied  to  others  who  through  dread  or  fear  of  punishment 
dare  not  speak  out  freely.   The  origin  of  the  proverb  may  probably 
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have  been  derived  from  the  custom  among  the  ancients  of  holding 
in  their  mouths  the  coins  which  they  received  from  the  sale  of  their 
wares.  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Soph.  CEd.  C.  1051.  xputrca 
K\iis  iivL  yK(jo<T<ra  fiepaKcv,     Gl.  35. 

21.  According  as  friendship,  hospitality,  an  oath,  [supplication,] 
companionship,  or  purification,  was  referred  to,  Jupiter  was  invoked 
by  the  title  of  <pi\Los,  feVios,  or  icpiarios,  opKios,  [I/c eVios,]  iTaipexoy,  or 
Kaddpaios,      Gl.  60. 

22.  Such  expressions  as  eari  S'  (iinj  vvv  eo-rt,  are  used  where  a 
speaker  alludes  to  an  unpleasant  subject,  and  thus  briefly  dismisses 

it     Gl.  66. 

23.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  poets,  when  they  made  use  of  a 
trope  somewhat  too  bold,  immediately  to  subjoin  the  epithet  in  order 
to  limit  and  define  its  meaning.  In  the  P.  V.  828.  iEschylus  calls 
Tpviras,  Zrjuhs  Kvuas ;  but  he  corrects  the  metaphor  in  some  degree  by 
adding  aKpayels,  "  dogs  indeed,  but  not  barking  dogs."  Sept.  Theb. 
64.,  he  calls  an  army  Kv/j-a,  but  adds  x^P^°^^^'  ^^^^-  S2.,  dust  is 
called  a  messenger,  but  S^auSoy.  Ibid.  856.,  he  calls  Charon's  boat 
Bewpida,  but  immediately  adds  rau  dariPTJ  "irdWajvi,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  true  dewpis.     Gl.  81. 

24.  The  origin  of  i^,  €vo7,  and  similar  exclamations,  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  Greek  language,  but  in  that  of  the  nation  to  which 
Greece  owes  its  mythology,  sc.  the  Egyptian.     Gl.  144. 

25.  riepa   is   the  dative   of  the   obsolete  ircpa,  nepas,  Trepa,   ircpav, 

and  hence  the  reason  why  the  last  syllable  is  long.     Gl.  183. 

26.  "Avdpuv,  yvvaiK€Lwu,  I'lrapdevu)!^,']  &c.  were  elliptic  expressions 
originally  for  dvdpwv,  yvpaLKwv^  [irapdevooy]  (ddXafios),  whence  the 
genitive  came  into  use  for  the  nominative.     Gl.  235. 

27.  The  participle  of  the  perfect  passive  is  frequently  used  ac- 
tively, as  ir€nv(rfi4voSf  yKiafievos^  i^rjpiraaiJLeyos,  irecppayfM^yos,  iKK^KOfii^ 
cixivoSf  dvaKeKOfiiCfiivos,  dirodedeiyu^j/os,  &c.     Gl.  252. 

28.  "'Apiarov  was  the  first  meal  which  the  ancients  took  in  the 
morning,  and  generally  about  the  third  hour.  Philemon,  however, 
asserts  that  the  meals  were  aKpdTi(r/xa,  &pL(rroi',  eancpia/ia,  and  ^eiirpov, 

Gl.  322. 

29.  ASyxtf^os,  ad  hastam  pertinens.  Similar  forms  are  ^x^ifios^ 
TFolvifiOS,  dSKifios,  irSfimfios,  rpocpifios,  apirdyifios,  Kapnifios,  ^idvifioSf 
Trapajj^vifios,     avvaydtyijJLOS,  6.KKLfj.os,    KaWifJios,     KvhfioSf     oxpeKifios^ 

aolhfios     Verbal  adjectives  in  ifxos  are  of  a  different  class,  as  a\df^ 
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cri/ios,  and  have  a  certain  middle  signification  between  the  active  and 
passive.     Gl.  395.  and  Gl.  9. 

30.  *PiV</)a,  celeriter,  is  derived  from  fiifnrTw,  the  Ionic  form  of 
^lirro) ;  whence  {nii(pd\^os  and  pifJL(pdpfiaTos.  With  the  same  variety, 
the  lonians,  i.  e.  the  Hellenes,  said  xp^M^^o)  for  xp^'^tw,  and  Xdfxrpofiai 

for  xii^pofiai,     Gl.  397. 

31.  In  compounds  from  '6po5,  the  Ionic  form  oZpos  is  retained  in 
l6uoupos,  dircvpos,  irpScrovpos,   r-nXovphs,   which  is  not  the   case   in 

ZfjLopos,     Gl.  478. 

32.  'Apaivofxai,  to  deny,  is  joined  with  a  participle  of  the  person 

speaking.     Gl.  566. 

33.  Adjectives  masculine  are  sometimes  found  with  feminine  sub- 
stantives, as  Tvxn  (Tcor^jp,  x^ip  TrpaKTwp,  TrciOc^  OeKKTuy.      Gl.  647. 

34.  Tiv^OKov  is  a  word  only  used  by  the  poets.     GL  757.  ^ 

35.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  form  x^^^^  in  the  present  is  found 
in  the  more  ancient  Greek  writers.     Gl.  893. 

36.  "  Solebant  veteres  ante  cibum  vixpacreai  manus,  et  post  cibura 
iLwoyl\pa(Tdai,  teste  Polluce,  quem  Stanleius  advocavit."     Gl.  1004. 

37.  :Z(payuop,  the  vessel  which  received  the  blood  of  victims.* 

Gl.  1060. 

38.  K4\ofiai,  though  frequent  in  Homer,  seldom  occurs  in  the 

tragic  writers.     Gl.  1088. 

39.  'Ettotttcu'w,  inspecto,  is  a  word  frequently  used  by  JEschylus, 
but  not  by  the  other  tragic  writers.  Its  proper  signification,  at  least 
in  Attic  Greek,  is,  to  behold  the  mysteries.     Gl.  1241. 

40.  E^/iapV,  facilis,  is  formed  from  an  old  word  ixdpt),  a  hand  ; 

as  from  x^V*  «^X^P^^-     ^^-  1297. 

41.  nao-o-o/iat,  vescor,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  only  in  the  aorist, 
and  joined  with  an  accusative  or  genitive.  The  simple  form  was 
ira«,  whence  Trarew,  and  pasco :  Trdaaadai,  vesci,  has  the  first  syl- 
lable   short;  irdaaaQai,  possidere,  has  the  first  syllable   long.     Gl. 

1380. 

42.  ''Ecos,  when  it  signifies  quamdiu,  and  is  joined  to  the  perfect, 
or  when  with  the  present  it  signifies  dum,  does  not  take  the  particle 
&v:  as  often  as  it  means  donee  it  requires  h.y  and  the  subjunctive 
mood,  or  the  optative  without  &i/.     Gl.  1410. 
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*  It  is  used,  however,  sometimes  for  a  victim.     See  Eur.  Troad. 
742. 


43.  The  plural  number  [when  used  for  the  singular]  increases 
the  force  of  the  sentence,  whether  it  be  sarcasm  or  panegyric.  GL 
1414. 

44.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  stoning  in  the  ancient  writers, 
which  species  of  punishment  was  employed  by  the  people  when 
excited  by  sudden  indignation,  because  stones  always  lay  at  hand. 

Gl.  1606. 

45.  MoyeoD  is  an  Homeric  word,  less  frequently  used  by  the  tragic 
writers,  with  whom  the  more  common  word  is  fiox04w.  The  primi- 
tive root  was  fj.6cD  (whence  moveo,  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
syllables,  and  the  insertion  of  the  digamma).  Hence  fioephs^  fiwphsf 
mobilis,  (whence  idficcpos,  iyx^^^f^^'P^^*  vXaKOfxccpos,)  ix6yi9,  fxoyos 
fi6xeos,  &c.  Gl.  1614. 

46.  Words  ending  in  ittjs  may  be  called  locals;  as  dcofiariTris, 
XcuplTTjs,  €dpirr}S,  eaneplTTjs,  &C.     Gl.  1640.  941.  47. 

Choephorce. 

1.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  future  of  nvdacro)  occurs  at  all 
in  the  Attic  poets.     125. 

2.  "Ottoos  fih,  with  the  future  indicative  and  with  the  aorist  sub- 
junctive, is  correct ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  reason  why  both 
forms  should  not  be  used  in  the  same  sentence.     260. 

3.  The  first  syllable  of  M^q)  is  common  in  JEschylus,  after  the 
example  of  Homer.    390. 

4.  The  particles  koI  5^  are  perhaps  never  joined  with  the  optative. 

557. 

5.  The  Greeks  said,  not  TroWa  deivh,  but  TroAXa  koI  dcivd.     578. 

6.  If  such  forms  as  ris  tiv  ayKaXitrairo  ;  (Agam.  989.),  ris  tiv  ravra 
ttWoito;  (S.  c.  Th.  1068.),  ris  hy  €^airo  ;  (Agam.  1312.),  &c.  be  right, 
then  tIs  \eyoi;  cannot  be  correct,     586. 

7.  A  short  vowel  before  a  mute  with  a  liquid  may  be  made  long 
in  the  choral  metres.     597. 

8.  'SitKaaa  is  the  more  ancient,  yKuaa  the  more  modem  Attic* 

623. 

9.  Eley  •  olkovo).  The  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  this  place 
cannot  be  defended,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was  the  usual  form  of  the 
porter's  answer:  ehy  hcovw,     645. 
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10.  When  any  one  to  a  question  ircas  so  answers  as  to  doubt  of  the 
question,  the  reply  is  made  by  clTrcwy.  The  same  rule  applies  to  ris 
iro?,  and  the  like.     755. 

11.  The  particles  a\\"  ^  are  used  at  the  head  of  interrogative 

sentences.     762. 

12.  The  tragic  writers  always  used  ttuAt?  in  the  plural.     866. 

13.  ^iKraT  Alyiadov  pia.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  cir- 
cumlocution $ia  Tivhs  joined  with  an  adjective  masculine.  [Most 
probably  a  comma  should  be  placed  after  <piKTaT\  and  then  there 
will  be  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  unusual  form  of  speech.] 
880. 

14.  Ov  fi^,  with  the  future  mdicative,  forbids,  with  the  aorist  sub- 
junctive, denies,     882. 

15.  The  Greeks  did  not  use  ainrou  for  ifiavrhv,  though  they  said 
avTohs  for  ri^ms  avrovs,      1001.  ' 

16.  KaT4pxofJicii  signifies  to  return,  as  an  exile,  into  his  country. 

Gl.  3. 

17.  The  Greeks,  when  they  attained  to  the  age  of  puberty,  used  to 
cut  off  their  hair,  and  consecrate  it  to  Apollo  Kovporpdcpos,  and  to 
rivers.  Theseus  commenced  the  custom;  for  he  consecrated  to 
Delian  Apollo  the  hair  which  he  cut  from  the  fore  part  of  his  head. 
Gl.  6. 

18.  Ti5  is  sometimes  used  for  ttSs  riy,  unusquisque,     Gl.  53. 

19.  ^d(TKw,  dictito,  differs  from  (prjl^l,  as  fidcrKO)  from  Prjij.t,  Ji- 
^pddKO)  from  ^prifxi,  yiyvdoffKta  from  yvoopny  \j(a(TK(a  from  x^'*'?]  ^^^ 
the  like  The  termination  (TK(a  denotes  repetition  of  the  action. 
Gl.  87. 

20.  T6la  in  the  plural  almost  always  is  put  for  a  single  bow  in  the 
tragic  writers.     Gl.  155. 

21*  'E/ceT  sometimes  signifies  apud  inferos,     Gl.  353. 

22.  ^schylus  was  partial  to  words  compounded  of  KcipLvcc^  as 
^opiKjJL^s,  av^poK/JL^s,  &c.     Gl.  359. 

23.  Feminine  nouns  ending  in  rpia  are  derived  from  masculines 
7}S^  as  TToK^^iarpia  from  TroAc/xidT^s,  ayvprpia  from  ayvpr^s,  <paLdpvvrpia 
from  (pai^pwr^^.    Gl.  418. 

24.  Xalp€ip  is  construed  with  a  participle  of  the  verb  expressive 
of  the  action  with  which  one  is  delighted.     Gl.  442.  •  t 

25.  OdOapy  uber,  peculiar  to  the  other  animals ;  fiaajhs  was  applied 
to  women.     Gl.  526. 
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26.  "OTTAa  denotes  any  kind  of  instruments.     Gl.  537. 

27.  nodairhs,  cujas,  is  formed  from  the  ancient  pronoun  irhs  and 

the  substantive  ddwos^  the  ground.     Gl.  567. 

28.  n/ofiat  is  the  ancient  future  for  irlffofxai  from  xto?.  Aristophanes 
has  irUrai,  the  first  syllable  being  long,  Eq.  1286.  1398.  The  more 
recent  form  is  iriovfiai.  Theocritus,  vii.  69.,  has  the  first  syllable  of 
irio/jLai  short.     Gl.  570. 

29.  Kio),  vado,  is  an  Homeric  word,  not  used  by  Sophocles  or 
Euripides ;  and  from  it  is  derived  Kiv4a),     Gl.  668. 

30.  *OTri(rd6iros,  pedissequa,  for  bm(TB6Trovs,  as  d^KKdiros,  OlUiros, 
TTOvXinroSy  for  deWdnovs^  Ol^iirovs,  iroXifWovs,     Gl.  701. 

31.  The  Attics  said  with  the  Dorics  ^lyf/fjv  and  ireiv^v  for  Stif/otv 
and  ireivau ;  but  this  did  not  extend  to  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  present  indicative  [probably  because  there  would  have  been 
a  confusion  between  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  moods].  GL 
744. 

32.  *'Aj/w,  perjicio,  has  the  penult  long  in  the  present,  and  short  in 
the  second  aorist.     Gl.  786. 

33.  Avo(p€pb5,  tenebricosus.  Except  M<pos,  dvoira\iC(a,  and  8^^, 
no  Greek  word  begins  with  ^v.     Gl.  797. 

34.  Eustathius,  on  Hom.  II.  A.  467.,  168.,  derives  €\€yxos  from  €\€7u 
tyxos,  because  most  subjects  of  dispute  were  decided  by  arms.  This 
etymology  is  much  more  probable  than  another  given  in  the  same 
place,  dTth  Tov  i\^u  eyxos.  For  €\€yxos,  the  grasping  of  the  spear  to 
decide  a  dispute,  was  the  same  as  the  proof  by  baitie  with  the  Teu- 
tonic nations ;  and  hence  it  signified  any  proof ;  and,  by  an  easy 
transition,  it  denoted  argument,  reproof,  insult.     Gl.  838. 

35.  Of  words  ending  in  (rrepr/s,  some  have  a  passive  signification, 
as  irarpoaTep^s,  ofifxaroarep^s,  ^loa-rep^s,  rjAioa-Tepris ;  and  some  an 
active,  as  dpyvpoa-rep^s,  o/xixaTocrTep^s  (Eum.  938.),  riKioffrepiis  (OEd.  C. 
314.).     Gl.  989.  and  247. 

36.  Names  of  winds  ending  in  /as  are  formed  from  other  names. 
GL  1054. 
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III. 


CANONS  AND  EEMAKKS 


IN   THE 


"HIPPOLYTUS"  AND  "ALCESTIS"    OF  PROF.  MONK. 


From  the  "  Classical  Journal,"  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  124. 

1.  K4K\vfJLaL  is  frequently  used  by  the  tragic  [and  other]  writers  in 

the  sense  of  elfiL    Hipp.  2. 

2.  np6cri8eJ«  sometimes  signifies  Trpori/iao),  to  honour  or  respect. 
So   Choeph.  486.   rdvde  irpecrpevaw  rdcpou.     Hipp.  5.,  comp,  ^sch. 

Eum.  1. 

3.  er^Wws  TraTs,  'A^ucifoi/os  tSkos:  this  pleonasm,  where  in  prose 
we  should  have  said  erjcews  koI  'AfxdCovos  xaTs  or  tSkos,  is  not  un- 
common.   See  Blomfield's  note  Pr.  V.  140.  Hipp.    10. 

4.  Uai^evfia,  as  also  Xo'xe^Ma,  iuiVTy^Lia,  and  other  neuter  words  of  the 
same  class,  are  used  for  persons.  Moreover,  the  plural  form  ^rai- 
divfiara  denotes  only  one  individual,  sc.  Hippolytus,  as  in  Soph. 
Philoct.  86.  rexv-fif^cLTa,  one  cup;  Hec.  269.  irpoacpdyfiara,  one  victim. 

Hipp.  11. 

5.  nd\ai  irpoK6^a(T\  ov  irSvov  iroWod  fie  SeT.     UpoKorpaa'  is  here 

2L  notninativus  pendens.  Of  this  soloecism,  or  archaism,  instances 
occur  in  iEsch.  Suppl.  455.,  Choeph.  518.,  P.  V.  209,  (E.  C.  1120., 
Phoen.  290.     See  Kuster,  Aristoph.  Plut  277.  and  Gregor.  Corinth. 

p.  33.     Hipp.  23. 

6.  UpoKdiTTco  signifies  to  advance,  and  is  taken  metaphorically 
from  those  who  cut  down  wood  and  other  obstacles  in  a  road. 

Hipp.  23. 

7.  The  future  of  atv€Q>  is  alvfjco)  in  Homer,  and  atVeVw  in  the 

tragic  writers.    Hipp.  37. 

8.  ""AprefiiP  Ti/iwv  Beav']  Not  dehy,  as  Aldus  edited  and  Valckenaer 
preferred:  rj  dehs  occurs  frequently  in  the  tragic  writers  in  the  sense 
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of  a  goddess,  but  never  when  joined  with  the  name  of  the  goddess, 
as  here.    Hipp.  55. 

9.  *A^l6q>  sometimes  occurs  in  the  sense  of  audeo,  to  dare,  as  in 
Heracl.  950.,  Pers.  335.  and  elsewhere.     Hipp.  74. 

10.  ''Oaris  in  the  singular  is  frequently  followed  by  and  referred  to 
a  plural.  See  Antig.  718.  720.,  Androm.  180.,  Ran.  714.,  Hec.  359, 
360.     Hipp.  78.,  comp.  Horn.  II.  r.  279. 

11.  ©avfidCou  signifies  to  pay  homage  to,  or  honor.     Hipp.  105. 

12.  UoWcL  x^'^P^^^  (ppoL(Tai  denotes  to  bid  good  bye  to,  to  quit, 
to  reject,  to  discard.     See  Agara.  583.,  Acham.  200.     Hipp.  112. 

13.  :^vyyv(jofjL'nv  %x^^^  signifies  (1)  to  grant  pardon,  and  (2)  to 
receive  pardon  or  excuse.  The  former  sense  is  the  more  frequent. 
(1)  See  Eur.  Suppl.  252.,  Orest.  653.,  Soph.  Electr.  400.  (2)  Phoen. 
1009.,  Soph.  Trach.  328.     Hipp.  116. 

14.  The  penult  of  ^dpos  is  generally  short  in  the  tragic  writers, 
but  always  long  in  Homer.  iEschylus  has  it  long,  Choeph.  9.  ^opea 
is  a  dactyl  in  Iph.  T,  1157.  and  Orest.  1434.     Hipp.  125. 

15.  "hirXaKfiv,  airKaKia,  and  airXaK-qfia,  should  be  always  written  in 
tragic  verse  without  m,  as  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  places  in  which  the  metre  requires,  none  where  it  rejects  these 
forms.     Hipp.  145. 

16.  The  penult  ofyipaihs,  ^eiXatos,  'Uraios,  &c.  is  sometimes  short. 
See  Hipp.  170.  and  Comp.  Gaisford's  Hephsest.  p.  216. 

17.  'ApeV/ccw  in  Attic  Greek  requires  either  a  dative  or  accusative 
case  ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  legitimate  construction. 
Moeris,  p.  175.  says,  ^'Hpeo-e  ^e,  'AttlkSjs'  iipead  fioi,'E\\wiKW5,  koI 

Koivm.     Hipp.  184. 

18.  The  active  voice  of  (rwdirrw  is  sometimes  used  for  the  middle. 
See  Phoen.  714.,  Heracl.  811.,  Pers.  888. 

19.  *iAos  in  the  poets  has  frequently  the  sense  of  ifiSs.    Hipp. 

199. 

20.  Upda-TToXos  signifies  either  a  male  or  female  attendant ;  dfxcpi' 
vo\os  only  a  female  attendant.     See  Eustath.  II.  r.,  p.  394, 31=299, 1. 

Hipp.  200. 

21.  Uws  hv  denotes,  in  almost  all  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
utinam,  I  wish,  or,  oh  that  !  but  much  more  rarely  in  the  other 
tragic  writers.  See,  however,  (E.  R.  765.,  Aj.  FL  388.  and  Philoct 
794.     Hipp.  208. 

22.  The  iota  at  the  end  of  the  dative  singular  is  very  rarely 
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elided  by  the  tragic  writers :  perhaps  there  are  not  more  than  six 
instances  of  such  elision  in  all  the  remains  of  Greek  tragedy.  Hipp. 
221.,comp.  Ale.  1137. 

23.  The  last  syllable  of  kKitvs  is  short  in  the  tragic  writers,  but 

long  in  Homer.     Hipp.  227. 

24.  napaK6TrT€iv  <ppivas  signifies,  to  pervert  the  understanding ;  but 
vapaKSnTeiv,  as  also  TrapairaieLv,  is  more  frequently  used  in  a  neutral 
sense,  to  be  mad. 

25.  MaTa  is  said  of  a  grandmother,  a  midwife,  a  nurse.  The  last 
sense  is  the  more  frequent  meaning  of  it.     Hipp.  243. 

26.  '05uj/aw,  though  used  in  Hipp.  247.,  does  not  occur  in  any 
other  passage  in  the  Greek  tragedies. 

27.  The  last  syllable  of  \lav,  &yau,  itepap.mdi  €uar,  is  always  long 
in  the  Attic  poets.     Hipp.  264. 

28.  'Opo),  fihv  .  .  .  &(njfia  8'  fjfjL7p.  The  enallage  or  change  from 
the  first  person  singular  to  that  of  the  plural,  and  versa  vice,  is  very 
common  in  the  Greek  tragedies.     Hipp.  268. 

29.  The  neuter  plural  adjective  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the 
singular,  Harjixa  for  darrjfjLoy,  ^vyyvwara  (Hec.  1089.,  Phoen.  1008.,- 
Med.  491.  701.  &c.)  for  ivyyvwcrrov.     Hipp.  269. 

30.  *At7;  in  the  tragic  writers  is  said  of  any  calamity,  but  es^ 
pecially  of  some  severe  dispensation  of  Providence.     Hipp.  276. 

31.  The  prepositive  article,  6,  t)  t\  followed  by  ^ikv,  Se,  yhp,  is 
frequently  used  by  the  tragic  writers  in  the  sense  of  ouros  and  ^k^Ivos. 
Even  without  these  adjuncts,  the  article,  though  less  frequently, 
possesses  this  signification.     Hipp.  280. 

32.  Both  the  forms  irKdvos  and  ttA^i/tj  occur  in  the  tragic  writers. 
In  -^schylus  the  feminine  form  generally,  perhaps  invariably,  is 
found,  whereas  Euripides  always  uses  irXavosi  from  whence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  latter  form  prevailed  after  the  time  of  JEschy- 
lus.     Hipp.  283. 

33.  Elci/  is  an  exclamation  employed  where  the  sub'ect  under 
discussion  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  topic  of  conversation  started. 

Hipp.  297. 

34.  The  verbs  oI8a,  yiyvc^xTKcc,  navedvo,  al(TBdvofxai,  &c.  and  their 
compounds,  are  joined  to  participles  of  the  present,  perfect,  and 
future — seldom,  and  yet  sometimes,  to  those  of  the  aorist :  as  avvoi^a 
ff6<pos  &v.  XaQi  dvcnroTfjios  ycyws.  See  Trach.  741.,  Soph.  Elect. 
1200.     Hipp.  304. 
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35.  The  tragic  writers  used  the  double  forms,  Tmrios  and  iinrcioy, 
hov\ios  and  dov\€io5,  Ba/cx*os  and  Bokx^ios,  irapdcvios  and  irap64v€io5. 

Hipp.  307.  1297. 

36.  "Epos  and  y4\os  are  the  -^olic  forms  of  the  words  "Epas  and 
y€\a}s.  The  former  is  frequently  used  by  Homer  (but  only  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  cases),  and  by  Euripides  five  times ;  in 
other  Attic  writers  it  is  doubtful  whether  epos  occurs  at  all.     Hipp. 

337. 

37.  T/  7rd(rx€LS ;  is  an  interrogation  used  by  the  Attic  writers  in 
the  sense  of  the  English  exclamation,  what  ails  you  ?     Hipp.  340. 

38.  The  verb  avix^crdai  is  often  joined  to  a  participle,  as  '^6vif\s 
yhp,  olda,  ffov  kXvojv  ave^erai.  Pers.  835.  See  also  Med.  38.,  Aj. 
Fl.  411.,  Soph.  Elect.  1028.  and  Valck.  Phcen.  550.     Hipp.  354. 

39.  *AA\*  oficos  are  words  frequently  employed  by  Euripides  at  the 
end   of  an  iambic  senary,  and  often   ridiculed  by  Aristophanes. 

Hipp.  358. 

40.  The  Greeks  said  vplv  trc  6ave7u,  and  Trplv  hv  Bavfs,  but  not 
irplv  &v  (re  davelv.     Hipp.  365.     (irplu  &j/  is  always  preceded  by  a 

negative.) 

41.  In  Attic  Greek,  instead  of  the  dual  feminine,  the  masculine  is 
used,  especially  in  articles  and  participles.  See  Hom.  II.  0.  455. 
Hipp.  389. 

42.  The  participle  ws  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  preceding  an 
optative  mood  signifies  utinam,  I  wish,  or,  oh  that !     See  II.  2.  107. 

Hipp.  409. 

43.  ^av\05,  indraios,  opcpavhs,  (rrepphsy  yevvalos,  ZiKaios,  fieXeos,  jSpu- 
X*oy,  and  some  other  adjectives  are  declined  6  koI  rj  (pavXos,  &c. ; 
and  also  <J)auAoy,  r?,  ov.     Phil.  437. 

44.  The  interposition  of  the  words  ttoos  SofceTy ;  gives  additional 
spirit  to  a  narrative.    See  Hec.  1150.,  Ran.  53.,  Eccles.  399.    Hipp. 

448. 

45.  2t€P764j/,  in  the  sense  of  acquiescing,  is  frequently  found— for 
the  most  part  with  an  accusative,  sometimes  with  a  dative  case. 
Hipp.  460.  .    . 

46.  "Aj/dpuiros  is  used  sometimes  to  denote  a  woman.  See  Theocr. 
Adon.  106.  and  Valckenaer's  note.  Homo  in  Latin  has  the  same 
meaning.     Hipp.  474. 

47.  Examples  of  (1)  the  double  comparative,  such  as  /xaAAoj/ 
a\yl(cy,  and  (2)  of  the  double  superlative,  such  as  ixiyiarov  exBiaros^ 
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are  frequent  in  the  tragic  writers.  See  Hec.  381.,  Sept.  Theb.  679., 
JEsch.  Suppl.  287.,  Med.  1320.,  Alcest.  802.    Hipp.  487. 

48.  The  forms  eKKrjara,  Khfjdes,  K\rjdpov^  for  tKK^icra,  kX€^^s,  KK^IBpov, 
are  of  the  more  recent  Attic,  and  introduced  into  the  writings  of  the 
tragedians  by  grammarians.     Hipp.  500. 

49.  A  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  preposition,  preceding  another 
word  commencing  with  the  letters  <f)p,  remains  short ;  hut  if  that 
other  word  begin  with  jSA,  the  short  vowel  is  made  long.     Hipp. 

513. 

50.  The  prepositive  article,  6,  v,  rh,  is  frequently  put  for  the  rela- 
tive, ^9,  %,  ^,  not  only  in  Homer,  but  in  the  writings  of  the  three 
tragedians.     Hipp.  527. 

51.  nwAos  was  said  by  the  Greeks  of  either  a  young  unmarried 
man  or  woman.  [The  same  remark  applies  to  (tkv^vos^  iUcJcrxoy,  and 
other  names  of  the  young  of  animals.]     Hipp.  547. 

52.  The  participle  of  the  present  tense  [as  also  the  present  tense 
itself]  denotes  the  attempt  to  effect  the  action  contained  in  the  verb. 

Hipp.  592. 

53.  In  solemn  adjurations  and  appeals,  such  as  5  Trp6s  (re  youdrcou, 
the  pronoun  is  always  placed  between  the  preposition  and  the  noun 
which  it  governs,  and  the  verb  on  which  the  pronoun  depends, 
^vTOfiai,  iKvovfiuL,  t/cereuco,  or  some  similar  word,  is  frequently  omitted. 

Hipp.  603. 

54.  rafiPpos  seems  to  denote  any  relation  by  marriage  ;  but  in  the 

tragic  writers  it  generally  signifies  a  son-in-law.     Hipp.  631. 

55.  When  the  Greeks  wished  to  express  any  thing  future,  on 
which  something  else  was  contingent,  then  they  prefixed  the  con- 
junctions 'lua,  0)5,  6(ppa,  &c.  to  the  imperfect,  aorist,  or  preterplu- 
perfect  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  just  as  the  case  required. 
This  construction  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  usage  of 
ft)s,  'iua^  &c.  with  the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods.  They  could 
say  XP^  TtpdairoXov  oh  Trepau-—  h"  ex^o-i  .  .  .  i.  e.  that  they  may  be 
able    .     .    .     They  could  say,  ou/c  elfwj/  TrpJo-iroAoj/ Trepaj/, — *lv' ^x^iep 

.  i.e.  that  they  might  be  able  .  .  .  But  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  say,  XPV^  irpdairoXov  oh  irepav — 'Iv^  elxov  ...  in  which  case 
they  would  be  able  ...  See  OE.  R.  1386. 1391.,  P.  V.  158.  774., 
Choeph.  193.,  Iph.  T.  354.,  Pax.  135.,  Eccles.  151.    Hipp.  643. 

56.  ^'Es  T€,  signifying  as  long  asy  is  construed  with  an  indicative, 
cs  T€  hp  with  a  subjunctive  mood.     Hipp.  655. 
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57.  Et  and  tiu  nowhere  occur  in  the  same  member  of  a  sentence, 
much  less  when  joined  to  the  indicative  mood.     Hipp  679. 

58.  IloAAct  Trpdaa-€iv  is  said  of  one  who  meddles  with  things  not 
concerning  him.  There  is  a  similar  signification  in  the  words 
iroKvirpdyiJLWV,   iroXuTrpayfiovelu,    TroXvirpaypLoavvri  —  ircpiaaa   irpdaaciv, 

Hipp.  785. 

59.  ®e(opol  were  persons  who  went  to  consult  the  oracles  of  the 
gods  on  any  private  or  public  affairs.     Hipp.  792. 

60.  TlLTdeoDS  yrjpas  is  a  periphrastic  expression  for  "the  aged 
Pittheus."  In  designating  persons,  the  tragic  writers  [and  poets 
generally]  frequently  employ  circumlocutions,  and  those  chiefly 
which  expressed  some  dignity  or   excellence,  moral  or  personal. 

Hipp.  794. 

61.  Those  who  received  favourable  responses  from  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  used  to  return  home  crowned  with  laurel.     See  (Ed.  R.  82. 

Hipp.  806. 

62.  MdKiaTo?  is  used  by  the  poets  for  ix^yiaros,  as  fidaawu  is  for 
fi^iCoov.     Hipp.  820.,  comp.  Blomfield  on  Prom.  Vinct.  1. 

(53.  — e4\€i  Ti  <77}iJ.riuai  veov  \  this  euphemism,  in  which  KaKlv  is 
understood,  is  very  frequent  in  the  tragic  writers.     Hipp.  860. 

64.  SaiVeij/  is  said  of  dogs,  who  wag  their  tails  when  they  fawn 
on  men.     Hence  oraiVetv  and  irpoaaaiv^iv  signify  to  fawn  on,  to  please, 

to  flatter.     Hipp.  866. 

65.  Uphs  in  the  sense  of  besides,  with  tovtois  understood,  occurs 
frequently,  as  well  in  the  tragic  as  in  other  writers.  See  Heracl. 
642.,  Phoen.  619.  890.,  Pr.  V.  73.,  Helen.  965.    Hipp.  875. 

66.  *AuT\4a>  and  i^avT\4(a  are  properly  said  of  exhausting  by 
means  of  an  &vtKos  or  pump  ;  and  metaphorically,  of  completing 
life.     In  the  same  sense  the  Latins  used  the  derivative  exantlare. 

Hipp.  902. 

67.  Noo-eTi/  in  the  tragic  writers,  is  frequently  said  of  those  who 
labour  under  any  evil,  misfortune,  or  danger,  [and  may  be  rendered, 
*'  to  be  distressed."]    Hipp.  937. 

68.  KaTr-rjAcuo)  denotes,  to  be  an  innkeeper ;  and  thence,  to  derive 
gain  by   fraudulent   means.      See   Dr.  Blomf.   Sept.   Theb.   551. 

Hipp.  956,  7. 

69.  Th  <pl\TaTa  is  frequently  used  by  Euripides  to  designate  a 
parent,  a  husband,  a  wife,  or  children ;  and  in  general  may  be  trans- 
lated,  the  dearest  objects  or  connexions.     Hipp.  969. 
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70.  The  Attics  form  the  crasis  of  d  aSrbr,  6  &y^p,  6  «i/a|,  6  ay^v, 
6  iLyaObs,  6  cVcpos,  by  aWhs,  av)}p.  a^^'ol.  ^.'y^^,  &c.     Hipp.  1005. 

71.  "PlBiktos  has  both  (1)  an  active  and  (2)  a  passive  signification: 
(\)  Not  touching.  See  (E.  C.  1521.  (so  also  ^avaros,  (E.  R.  968.) 
(2)  Not  to  be  touched;  hallowed.  See  Iph.  T.  790.,  Agam.  380. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  ^i/cAouo-Tos,  aarivaKros.    Hipp.  1006. 

72.  OlKeiv  oIkov  or  Uyiov  in  the  tragic  writers  signifies,  to  be  the 
master  of  a  house  or  family.    Hipp.  1014. 

73.  Xaipoiv  is  said  of  one  who  is  exempt  from  punishment,  and 
may  be  rendered,  with  impunity.  KXac^v  is  opposed  to  it,  and  may, 
in  the  second  person,  be  rendered,  to  your  cost.  See  (E.  R.  363., 
Antig.  759.,  Med.  399.,  Androm.  756.    Hipp.  1089. 

74.  The  Attics  used  the  Doric  form  ^pape,  not  &p7?p6:  as  also, 
besides  the  instances  given  by  Porson,  Orest.  26.  (see  Class.  Journ. 
No.  LXi.  p.  137.)  they  said  Bolkos,  and  its  compounds  ;  y&itovos, 
yairer^Sy  ydnedov,  ydfiopos,  ydiroros,  ydrofios,  Kdpavov  and  its  com- 
pounds.   Hipp.  1093. 

75.  The  futures  (pf^v^oyiai  and  ^6i;|oi)/xat  were  both  used  by  the 

tragic  writers.     Hipp.  1096. 

76.  The  ellipsis  of  the  preposition  avv  is  very  common  with  the 
Greek  writers,  and  especially  when  the  dative  of  the  pronoun  axnhs 
is  added.     See  II.  e.  24.,  A.  698..  T.  481.     Hipp.  1184. 

77.  The  JEolic  and  Doric  form  %Kpv(pQ^v  for  €Kpv(pBr)(Tav  is  very 
rarely  used  by  the  tragic  writers.     Hipp.  1242. 

78.  Xp€(i)v  in  the  sense  of  fate  or  necessity  is  indeclinable,  and 
always  requires  the  article  in  Euripides.     Hipp.  1251. 

79.  The  crasis  in  the  words  fj  etSeVai  and  /x^  cl^iyai  are  not  un- 
common in  the  tragic  writers;  as  also  those  in  ^  ov,  fih  ov:  the 
erases  m^  avrhs,  Iph.  T.  1010.,  ^  olx^f^^aB",  Soph.  Trach.  84.,  fj  €by4. 
yciaj/,  Eur.  Electr.  1104.,  are  more  unusual.     Hipp.  1331. 

80.  Xaipca  sometimes  takes  after  it  an  accusative  of  the  thing  for 
which  the  rejoicing  takes  place.  Hipp.  1335.  The  figure  is  called 
an  Oropism :  the  sense  passes  on  mentally. 

81.  The  Greeks  frequently  use  the  aorist  in  a  sense  little  differing 
from  the  present,  as  ^Inop,  Med.  274.,  vTruirov,  Eur.  Suppl.  1170,, 
icaTa$/cT€ipa,  Iph.    A.  496.  yf*wfa,  Med.  787.,  airiirrvaa,  Hipp.  610. 

Hipp*  1403. 

82.  The  present  tenses,  Biyydvciv,  ipvyydveiv,  (pvyydvciv,  Ktyxd'^ 
yeiv  Kayx^v^^^i  rvyxdv^iVj  ^aKV^iv  (contracted  from  dayKdveiv),  Aa/i- 
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$dp€iv,  fxavBdvuv,  irvvBdv^aBai,  are  derived  from  the  aorists  Biyuv, 
4pvyuu,  <pvye7u,  klx^u,  \axuu,  rvx€7v,  5afC6?^  AajSe?,/,  fjiaBe7y,  nvBdl 
tr&ai,  by  the  insertion  of  the  letters  y  or  fx.  To  these  may  be  added 
ay^dp€iy  from  abuu.    Hipp.  ]  442. 

83.  Kal  never  forms  a  crasis  with,  nor  suffers  elision  before,  H^rj 
Hipp.  1445. 

84.  The  Greeks  had  four  forms  of  the  future  with  a  passive  sig- 
nification :  (1)  Tifi-fjcofxaL,  (2)  ISefiMjaofxai,  (3)  ^ArjBiicrofjLal  (4) 
aira?0,ay'fi(rofiat.  The  4th  form  is  not  very  frequent  among  the 
tragic  writers.  To  the  1st  form  the  Attics  seem  to  have  been 
partial :  the  following  occur  in  the  Greek  tragedians :  Aefo^iaz,  rifiii. 
(TOfxai,  arcp'fjaofiai,  Kr)p{,^ofxai,  aKd^aofxai,  idaofiai,  jULia'^jaofiai,  Irvyfj^ 
(Tofiai,  ^\d,(TOfiai,  Pov\€6<Tofiai,  iue^ofiai,  dp^ofxai,  dM^ofiai,  imrd^ofxai 
&C.    Hipp.  1458.  * 

85.  od  d^  xoAoj^els]    Here  cVe/ra  is  understood.      The  cause  of 
hatred   is   expressed   by    a   genitive   case  without   a   preposition. 
See  Orest.  741.,  Here.   F.  528.  1114. ;  II.  A.  429.,  n.  320.,  *.  457. 
Alcest.  5. 

86.  An  accusative  case  is  frequently  placed  in  apposition  with  the 
meaning  implied  in  the  preceding  sentence,  as  Orest.  1103. :  'EA6V771/ 
KTdvwfx^u,  M€v4\€w  \iTrr)v  iriKpdy.  See  Phcen.  351.,  Androm.  291., 
Here.  F.  59.  355.  427.     Alcest.  7. 

87.  The  preposition  after  verbs  of  motion  to  is  frequently  omitted. 
Alcest.  8. 

88.  After  verbs  of  rescuing,  prohibiting,  and  denying,  the  nega- 
tive  fih,  though  generally  expressed,  is  sometimes  omitted;  as  5i/ 
Bavuy  ^^fivadixriv,     Alcest.  11. 

89.  The  plural  ntxaX  is  used  in  the  sense  of  attributes,  preroc>^a- 
tives.    Alcest.  30.  ^ 

90.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  never  joined  the  particle  tiy  to 
the  indicative  mood  of  either  the  present  or  perfect     Alcest.  48. 

91.  'Uphs,  in  the  sense  of  consecrated  or  sacred  to,  requires  a 
genitive  case.    Alcest.  75. 

92.  In  anapaestic  verse  the  penult  of  fi4\aBpoy  is  always  short. 
Alcest.  77. 

93.  The  interrogative  iriBeu  has  the  force  of  a  negative.    Alcest 
95. 

94.  In  sentences  where  two   nouns  joined  by  a  copulative  are 
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governed  by  the  same  preposition,  the  preposition  is  frequently 
found  with  the  latter  noun ;  — 

MeXAwj/  5e  iriiiir^iv  jx  Oldlnov  K\€Lphs  y6vos 

Phcen.  290.    See  also  Heracl.  755.,  CE.  R.  736.  761.,  Soph.  Electr. 

780.,  Sept.  Theb   1034. 

95.  The  plural  forms  Koipauoi,  &vaKT€Sj  Pa(Ti\€7s,  rvpavvoi,  in  the 
tragic  writers,  frequently  express  only  one  king,  or  the  retinue  of 

one  king.    Alcest.  132. 

96.  There  are  many  active  verbs  which  have  their  futures  of  the 
middle,  and  nowhere  of  the  active  form,  at  least  among  the  Attic 
writers:  thus,  ct/couw,  aiyo),  aiwirw,  aSw,  )8oa),  a^xapTavw,  Bvi^iTKca,  ttitttcw, 
K\d(a,  TTAew,  ttj/cw,  have  the  futures  aKOiiao^ai,  (riyijarofiat,  aiwirijaonai, 
^(TOfJLai,  ^oiifTOfiai,  ajtiapT-ntTOfiai,  eavovfiai,  Treaovfxai,  K\avaofiai,  irAeu- 
oofiai,  irv^i(TOfxai.    Alcest.  158. 

97.  Ov  never  forms  a  crasis  with  ofjirorc  so  as  to  make  Sfjirore. 

Alcest.  199. 

98.  In  the  choral  odes  the  sigma  is  sometimes  doubled  ;  as,  Med. 
832.  acpvaaafjLeuau,  Eur.  Suppl.  58.  'oaaov,  Pers.  559.  ^apiScco-t, 
(E.  R.  1100.  opcaffiPdra,  Trach.  636.  jweWai/,  Aj.  Fl.  185.  t6(T(tov, 
390.  oAeVo-as,  Philoct.  1163.  7r4\a(raop.  Sophocles  uses  the  form 
fiiaa-os  twice  in  the  iambic  senary,  viz.,  Antig.  1223.  1236.    Alcest. 

234. 

99.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Attic  writers  ever  used  ^ef« 

in  the  present  tense.    Alcest.  272. 

100.  ToA/AOj/  and  the  aorist  TKrjuai  signify,  to  endure,  in  spite  of 
(1)  danger,  i.  e.  to  have  courage;  (2)  shame,  i.  e.  to  have  the  im- 
pudence ;  (3)  pride,  i.  e.  to  deign,  condescend,  submit ;  (4)  pain  of 
mind,  i.  e.  to  prevail  on  oneself;  {^)pity  ,  i.e.  to  have  the  cruelty. 
Alcest.  285.     The  uses  of  posse  are  similar  in  Latin. 

101.  ''OSe  av^p,  for  €70;,  is  a  well-known  formula.  The  feminine 
form  ijSe  and  ^iSe  yvv}),  for  iyw,  occurs  also  in  Agam.  1447.  and 
Trach.  305.     Alcest.  341. 

102.  The  tragic  writers  were  partial  to  the  use  of  p^oaaol  for 
children.  See  Androm.  442.,  Iph.  A.  1248.  Heracl.  240.,  Here.  F. 
224.  989.    Alcest.  414. 

103.  Air€nt€7i/  with  an  accusative  signifies  to  renounce ;  with  a 
dative,  to  fail  or  faint.    Alcest.  503. 


^   104.  With  verbs  of  motion,  the  Greeks  joined  a  future  participle 
denoting  the  object.    Alcest.  520. 

105.  The  tragic  writers  allowed  the  omission  of  the  augment  in 
the  choral  odes.    Alcest.  599. 

106.  AlO^p  is  found  both  in  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender. 
Alcest.  610. 

107.  The  penult  of  (pOivo)  and  <pedvo  is  long  in  Homer,  but  always 
short  in  the  Attic  writers.    Alcest.  638. 

108.  The  tragic  writers  were  partial  to  compounds,  such  as 
ald6(ppo)yj  a\KL(pp(cVj  (ndr}p6(ppwv,  &c.    Alcest.  678. 

1 09.  eeos  is  frequently  said  of  the  sun,  and  generally  without  the 
article.     See  Orest.  1023.,  Eur.  Suppl.  208.,  Med.  353.    Alcest.  738. 

110.  The  chorus  very  rarely  quits  the  stage  after  its  first  en- 
trance till  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy.  A  few  instances,  how- 
ever, occur  where  it  does  :  Alcest.  762.,  Aj.  Fl.  814.  and  Eumen. 
Alcest.  762. 

111.  The  form  oldas,  for  the  common  olaOa,  is  not  very  frequent 
Alcest.  796. 

112.  'AAAa  (Tov  rh  fi^  (ppdaai.  This  construction  is  expressive  of 
indignation  or  admiration.  See  Nub.  818.,  Aves.  5.,  Ran,  741. 
Alcest.  848. 

113.  The  following  are  instances  of  verbs  transitive  governing  a 
genitive  case,  fxepos  rt being  understood:  Ale.  861.,  Hec.  614.,  Herod, 
iii.  11.    Alcest.  861. 

114.  Taju  virh  yaias,  not  yaiau:  the  accusative  in  such  expressions 
is  then  only  used,  when  motion  is  denoted.     Alcest.  921. 

115.  Several  active  verbs  are  used  in  a  middle  sense,  the  personal 
pronoun  being  understood;  as  ^i^ai,  Cycl.  165.;  Kpiirrovia,  Phoen. 
1133.  ;  Kpuirrovaiv,  Soph.  El.  826. ;  irdXKcav,  CE.  R.  153.;  /carecxor, 
CE.  R.  782.    Alcest.  922. 

116.  The  Greeks  said  vlk^v  ixdxnv^  vik^u  aywya,  vlk^p  ^^OKov. 
Alcest.  1048.    Cognate  accusative. 

117.  Et  yap  frequently  occur  in  an  optative  signification  ;  but  in 
this  usage  there  is  a  difference  between  the  indicative  and  optative 
moods.  Et  yap  ^Ix^v  means,  oh  that  I  had  !  et  yap  exot^:,  oh  that  I 
may  have  !    Alcest.  1091. 

118.  The  quantity  of  the  enclitic  vw  is  sometimes  long  and 
sometimes  short  both  in  the  tragic  and  comic  writers.  Alcest. 
1096. 
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.  119.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  attribute  heavy  reverses 
of  fortune  to  the  envy  of  the  gods.  See  Pers.  367.,  Orest.  963.,  Eur. 
Suppl.  347.,  Iph.  A.  1049.,  Herod,  iii.  40.    Alcest.  1154. 


IV. 

ON  THE  SITE  AND  CONSTUrCTION  OF  THE 
HIONYSIAC  THEATRE  AT  ATHENS. 

Bt  T.   CAMPBELL. 
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From  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  Classical  Journ^o., 

No.  65. 


It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  grand  or  Dionysiac  theatre 
of  Athens  stood  on  the  south-eastern,  angle  of  the  hill  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  and  that  Stuart  was  mistaken  when  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered its  ruins  in  those  which  are  now  judged  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Odeion  of  Herodes.     That  the  former  place  was  the  site  of  the 
Dionysiac  theatre,  is  strongly  attested  by  the  choragic  monuments 
still  existing  in  that  quarter  ;  and  a  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  once 
adorned  a  small  temple  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre,  is  now  p  aced 
in  the  British  Museum.     The  hollow  in  the  slope  of  the  hill  still  m- 
dicates  a  place  where  the  seats  of  the  spectators  must  have  been 
excavated.     It  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  build  their  theatres 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  not,  as  a  refined  speculator  has  imagined,  for 
the  purpose  of  commanding  a  view  of  fine  rural  scenery,  smce  the 
hei-ht  of  the  stage  wall  must  have  shut  out  the  prospect  beyond  it 
from  one  half  of  the  spectators,  but  for  saving  the  subconstruction 
of  seats,  as  the  ground  thus  facilitated  their  being  raised  in  ascending 
semicircles.     Though  the  seats,  however,  rose  on  a  hollow  slope,  it 
i^  impossible  to  imagine  the  orchestra,  the  dromos,  and  the  stage, 
with  its  flanking  walls,  to  have  been  situated  anywhere  but  on  even 
ground  at  the  bottom.     If  we  may  believe  Plato,  the  Dionysiac 
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theatre  could  contain  thirty  thousand  spectators,  so  that  its  diameter 
could  not  have  been  much  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that,  with  such  dimensions,  it  was  uncovered 
above  ;  nor  had  the  Greeks  recourse,  like  the  Romans,  to  temporary 
awnings.  When  showers  came  on,  they  had  a  double  portico 
behind  the  scenes,  to  which  they  could  retire.  That  Eumenic  por- 
tico, as  it  was  called,  had  an  open  walk  in  the  midst  of  it,  em- 
bellished with  trees  or  shrubbery,  and  was  the  rehearsal-ground  of 
the  chorus.  The  day-light  and  open-air,  instead  of  our  covered  and 
candle-light,  system  of  acting,  were  indispensable  for  exhibitions 
intended  to  animate  a  whole  people. 

As  only  the  scantiest  vestiges  of  that  mighty  theatre  remain,  the 
moderns  have  been  obliged  to  compile  their  conceptions  of  it  chiefly 
from  Vitruvius  and  Julius  Pollux,  and  from  the  traces  of  other  old 
theatres  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  same  model. 
Among  the  works  on  this  subject,  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Genelli's 
has  been  surpassed  by  any  other  in  elaborate  research  or  in  know- 
ledge of  architecture.  I  quote  his  name,  however,  wishing  only  to 
refer  generally  to  his  authority,  and  not  intending  to  descend  mi- 
nutely into  his  architectural  disquisitions. 

In  sketching  my  conception  of  the  Greek  theatre,  I  shall  begin 
with  its  highest  ground,  or  that  which  was  farthest  from  the  stage. 
The  entire  outline  of  the  building,  as  it  lay  on  the  hollow  of  a  hill, 
and  on  a  portion  of  the  plain  ground  below,  must  have  been  that  of 
a  semicircle  with  its  arch  upwards,  joined  to  a  pretty  broad  paral- 
lelogram at  its  basis.  Between  the  apex  of  the  semicircle  and  the 
rocks  of  the  Acropolis  above  it,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  but  that 
some  communication  was  opened  :  yet  it  must  have  been  very  nar- 
row, in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sound  from  below.  The  main 
entrances  to  the  theatre  were  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  parallelo- 
gram below  the  spectators'  semicircle,  or  at  the  right  and  left  ex- 
tremities of  the  Dromos,  or  course,  which  ran  in  front  of  the  stage 
and  its  flanking  walls.  The  spectators'  or  upper  part  of  the  theatre 
was  inclosed  by  a  massive  semicircular  wall,  and  a  portico  within  it, 
which  served  as  a  station  for  the  servants  attending  their  masters  to 
the  play,  and  also  as  another  lounging -place  for  the  spectators,  in- 
dependent of  the  garden  portico  behind  the  stage  buildings,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Inside  of  that  wall  and  portico  the 
benches  descended  (for  we  suppose  ourselves  looking  down  on  the 
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stage)  in  concentric  semicircles,  which  diminished  as  they  approached 
and  embraced  the  protruding  crescent  of  the  orchestra.     The  cur- 
vature of  the  seat-rows  thus  inclined  the  faces  of  all  the  spectators 
towards  the  centre  of  the  building,  so  that  the  terminating  seats  on 
the  right  and  left  were  duly  opposite  to  each  other,  like  those  of 
our  boxes  nearest  the  stage.     The  entire  amphitheatre  of  seats  was 
divided  into  belts  or  stripes  by  passages  sweeping  round  them  in 
profile,  and  again  into  wedge-like  masses  by  flights  of  steps  that 
radiated  upwards  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  benches.     Twelve 
feet  lower  than  the  lowest  benches,  yet  still  projecting  into  their 
convexity,  came  the  crescent  of  the  flat  orchestra,  which  was  never 
occupied  by  any  spectators.     In  the  middle  of  the  basis-line  of  that 
orchestral  crescent  was  the  Thymele,  a  slight  square  elevation  with 
steps,  and  a  platform,  which  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  chorus. 
Around  this  thymele  the  dances  of  the  chorus  described  a  small 
circle,  the  one  half  of  which  was  within  the  orchestral  crescent 
towards  the  spectators,  the  other  behind  the  thymele,  and  stretching 
nearly  to  the  front  stage.    A  part  of  the  orchestra-ground  therefore 
entered  into  the  dromos.    After  inclosing  the  spectators  and  the  in- 
terior orchestral  crescent  in  one  vast  semicircle,  the  walls  of  the 
theatre  ceased  to  describe  a  curve,  and  ran  on  straight  to  join  the 
right  and  left  extremities  of  the  Paraskenia,  or  flanking  buildings  of 
the  stage  ;  of  course  they  thus  formed  the  two  ends  of  the  dromos, 
and  the  continuity  of  their  masonry  was  interrupted  only  by  the  two 
grand  and  opposite  entrances  to  the  theatre.     Those  entrances,  it  is 
clear  from  Yitruvius,  were  covered  above.     The  stage-ground,  with 
its  flanks,  or  paraskenia,  formed  a  line  as  broad  as  the  amphitheatre 
of  spectators  ;  but  the  stage  itself  was  a  trifle  narrower  than  the  or- 
chestra, to  which  it  was  duly  opposite.    The  level  of  the  stage  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  lowest  benches,  consequently  as  many  feet 
higher  than  the  orchestra ;  but  the  whole  wall  of  the  stage-ground 
rose  to  the  same  height  as  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  highest 
benches.     To  return  to  the  stage — it  was  connected  with  the  or- 
chestra by  stairs  ;  for  though  the  choral  and  stage-performers  had 
a  generally  distinct  locality,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  connexion 
in  acting  between  the  orchestra  and  the  stage.    The  stage  itself  was 
twofold.    One  stage,  called  the  Logeion,  projected  beyond  the  para- 
skenia, and,  being  meant  merely  for  declamation,  was  constructed 
of  wood,  the  better  to  reverberate  the  voice.    Behind  it,  there  was  a 
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chasm  for  holding  the  roll  of  the  curtain  ;  for  that  disguise,  though 
it  was  seldom  used,  was  drawn  upwards  by  the  Greeks,  and  not 
downwards,  as  by  us.  Immediately  behind  the  Logeion  lay  the 
Proskenion,  or  proper  stage,  which,  having  often  heavy  plastic 
scenery  to  support,  was  made  of  stone.  From  the  building  behind 
there  were  three  entrances  to  the  stage  ;  and  the  rank  of  the  charac- 
ters was  marked  by  the  door  from  which  they  entered,  the  central 
and  most  superb  one  being  allotted  to  royalty.  A  hall  in  the  first 
floor  of  the  stage-house  contained  the  actors,  whilst  they  stood  ready 
to  enter  on  their  parts  ;  and  their  dressing-rooms  lay  at  its  extremi- 
ties. The  back  of  the  stage,  as  has  been  just  mentioned,  was  not  a 
mere  wall,  but  a  house  of  considerable  height ;  and  in  like  manner 
its  flanks  were  buildings  of  several  stories,  in  the  apartments  of 
which,  nearest  to  the  stage,  were  kept  the  machines  for  moving  its 
scenery.  But,  as  the  building  behind  was  insuiBcient  of  itself  to 
indicate  the  locality  of  the  piece,  there  was  a  line  of  decorations  in 
front  of  it,  which  properly  constituted  the  scene.  Those  decorations 
were  either  plastic  imitations  of  objects,  chiefly  in  wood,  or  paintings 
on  canvass  and  boards.  The  under  decorations  were  plastic,  the 
upper  were  flat  pictures.  The  scenery,  both  on  the  sides  and  in 
the  middle,  was  shifted  by  machines,  which  are  minutely  discussed 
by  Genelli,  but  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  describe. 
In  general,  the  Greek  plays  themselves  show  that  there  could  not 
have  been  many  changes  of  scene,  and  that  the  curtain  was  seldom 
necessary.  But  from  the  known  fact,  that  the  Greeks  understood 
perspective,  and  from  their  anxiety  to  impress  the  senses,  we  may 
believe  that  the  scenic  effect  of  their  stage  was  highly  imposing.  If 
Genelli  be  right,  they  spared  not  even  the  introduction  of  natural 
trees  to  adorn  the  landscape  of  (Edipus  Coloneus.     ^ 

Almost  every  device  which  is  known  to  the  modern  stage  was 
practised  by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  dimensions,  at  least,  of  their 
theatres  were  favorable  to  illusion.  Their  Theologeion,  or  place 
of  the  conference  of  the  gods,  must  have  been  an  occasional  scaffold 
issuing  from  near  the  top  of  the  stage-building,  and  surrounded  with 
a  picture  of  clouds.  Infernal  spirits  and  phantoms  ascended  from 
the  Charonic  steps  at  the  extremity  of  the  orchestra  farthest  from 
the  stage,  and  beneath  the  lowest  seats  of  the  spectators.  By  our 
sceptical  imaginations,  the  impressions  made  on  a  superstitious  people 
by  such  representations  can  be  but  faintly  estimated ;  yet  even  a 
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modern  fancy  must  be  torpid,  that,  in  reading  -^schylus,  is  not 
electrified  by  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  rushing  in  to  awaken  the 
Eumenides  ;  and  the  grandeur  of  terror  in  spectral  agency  was  cer- 
tainly never  made  more  perfect  than  where  that  poet  invokes  "  the 
slumbering  Furies  and  the  sleepless  dead." 

The  audience  themselves  must  have  formed  no  unimposing  ap- 
pearance. Of  the  place  for  myriads,  the  foremost  belonged  to  the 
archons,  the  senate,  the  generals,  and  the  high -priesthood  of  the 
state.  Strangers  were  admitted  during  one  of  the  festivals,  and  had 
their  allotted  seats.  The  knights  had  their  station  apart ;  and  all 
the  free  citizens  arranged  themselves  according  to  their  tribes.  The 
place  for  the  youth  was  called  the  Ephebicon  ;  and  the  women  had 
distinct  seats,  though  opinion,  more  than  law,  seems  to  have  kept 
the  more  respectable  class  of  them  from  the  theatre. 


V- 


OX  THE  CHORUS. 


From  "  Francklin's  Preface  to  Sophocles." 


We  come  now  to  an  essentiar'  part  of  the  ancient  tragedy  peculiar 
to  itself:  whilst  every  other  member  of  the  building  is  universally 
admired,  and  industriously  copied  by  modern  architects,  this  alone 
hath  been  rejected  and  contemned  as  ungraceful  and  unnecessary. 
The  chorus  gave  the  first  hint  to  the  formation  of  tragedy,  and  was, 
as  it  were,  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  edifice :  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  it  was  considered  by  the  multitude  with  a  kind  of  su- 
perstitious veneration  ;  it  is  not  therefore  improbable  that  the  first 
authors  of  the  regular  drama  willingly  gave  way  to  popular  pre- 
judices, and  for  this,  among  many  other  reasons,  incorporated  it 


*  Aristotle  ranks  the  chorus  amongst  what  he   calls   parts   of 
quantity,  and  places  it  after  the  exode.  .; . 
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into  the  body  of  the  tragedy  :  accordingly,  we  find  the  chorus  of 
iEschylus  resuming  its  original  office,  reciting  the  praises  of  the 
local  deities,  demi-gods,  and  heroes,  taking  the  part  of  distressed 
virtue,  and  abounding  throughout  in  all  those  moral  precepts,  and 
religious  sentiments,  by  which  the  writings  of  the  ancients  are  so 
eminently  and  so  honorably  distinguished. 

Various  are  the  arguments  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
produced  by  the  zealous  partisans  of  antiquity,  in  favour  of  the  tragic 
chorus,  the  principal  of  which  I  shall  briefly  recapitulate  and  lay 
before  my  readers,  begging  leave,  at  the  same  time,  to  premise  that, 
whether  a  chorus  is  defensible  with  regard  to  the  ancient  theatre, 
and  whether  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  modern,  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent questions,  though  generally  blended  and  confused  by  writers 
on  this  subject ;  the  former  may  perhaps  be  easily  proved,  though 
the  latter  be  left  totally  undetermined.  The  ancients  thought  it 
highly  improbable  that  any  great,  interesting,  and  important  action 
should  be  performed  without  witnesses  ;  their  choruses  were  there- 
fore composed  of  such  *  persons  as  most  naturally  might  be  supposed 
present  on  the  occasion;  persons f  whose  situation  might  so  far 
interest  them  in  the  events  of  the  fable,  as  to  render  their  presence 
useful  and  necessary  ;  and  yet  not  so  deeply  concerned  as  to  make 
them  incapable  of  performing  that  office  to  which  they  were  more 
particularly  appointed,  the  giving  proper  advice,  and  making  proper 
reflections  on  every  thing  that  occurred,  in  the  course  of  the  drama  ; 


*  "  A  chorus,  interposing  and  bearing  a  part  in  the  progress  of  the 
action,  gives  the  representation  that  probability  and  striking  resem- 
blance of  real  life,  which  every  man  of  sense  perceives  and  feels  the 
want  of  on  our  stage  ;  a  want  which  nothing  but  such  an  expedient 
as  the  chorus  can  possibly  relieve." 

This  is  the  remark  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  judicious 
critics  which  our  own  age,  or  perhaps  any  other,  ever  produced : 
the  reader  will  find  it,  with  many  others  equally  just,  p.  118.  of  the 
first  volume  of  a  commentary  and  notes  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
and  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

f  Thus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  the  chorus  is  composed  of  the 
men  of  Salamis,  his  countrymen  and  companions  ;  in  the  Electra,  of 
the  principal  ladies  of  Mycenae,  her  friends  and  attendants  ;  in  the 
Philoctetes,  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus,  the  only 
persons  who  could  with  any  propriety  be  introduced.  The  rest  of 
this  writer's  plays,  and  his  only,  will  stand  the  test  of  examination 
by  the  rule  here  mentioned. 
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far  this  purpose,  a  coryphaeus,  or  leader,  superintended  and  directed 
all  the  rest,  spoke  for  the  whole  hody  in  the  dialogue  part,  and  led 
the  songs  and  dances  in  the  intermede.  By  the  introduction  of  a 
chorus,  which  hore  a  part  in  the  action,  the  ancients  avoided  the 
absurdity  of  monologues  and  soliloquies ;  an  error  which  the 
moderns  have  imperceptibly  and  necessarily  fallen  into  from  their 
omission  of  it :  they  avoided  also  that  miserable  resource  of  dis- 
tressed poets,  the  insipid  and  uninteresting  race  of  confidants  (a 
refinement  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  French  theatre),  who 
only  appear  to  ask  a  foolish  question,  listen  to  the  secrets  of  their 
superiors,  and  laugh  or  cry  as  they  are  commanded. 

But  the  great  use  and  advantage  of  the  chorus  will  best  appear 
when  we  come  to  consider  it  in  its  moral  capacity.  In  that  illus- 
trious period  which  may  be  called  the  golden  age  of  tragedy,  the 
stage  was  not  only  the  principal,  but  almost  the  only  vehicle  of  in- 
struction. Philosophy  applied  to  the  liberal  arts  for  their  influence 
and  assistance ;  she  appeared  in  the  theatre  even  before  she  dictated 
in  the  academy;  and  Socrates  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  many  of 
his  excellent  precepts  by  the  mouth  of  his  favourite*  poet ;  this 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  sententious  and  didactic  part  of  the 
ancient  drama,  for  all  that  profusion  of  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments which  tires  the  patience  and  disgusts  the  delicacy  of  modem 
readers :  the  critics  of  those  times  were  of  opinion  (however  they 
may  differ  from  our  own  in  this  particular)  that  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal  characters  of  the  piece  were  too  deeply  interested  in  their  own 
concerns,  and  too  busy  in  the  prosecution  of  their  several  designs 
and  purposes,  to  be  at  leisure  to  make  moral  or  political  reflections: 
such,  therefore,  they  very  judiciously,  for  the  most  part,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  chorus  ;  this,  at  the  same  timef,  prevented  the  illite- 


*  Hence  Euripides  was  called  6  M  r^y  (ncnvrjs  <pi\6(ro<t>os,  "  the 
philosopher  of  the  theatre,"  "  in  iis,"  says  Quintilian,  "  quae  a  sapi- 
entibus  tradita  sunt,  ipsis  paene  par."  With  regard  to  Socrates,  his 
friendship  with  this  poet  is  universally  known  ;  ib6K€i  avfiTroieTv  Ev- 
pivldri,  says  Diogenes  Laertius.  The  comic  poets  of  that  time  did 
not  scruple  to  ascribe  several  of  Euripides's  plays  to  Socrates,  as 
they  afterwards  did  those  of  Terence  to  Lselius  and  Scipio. 

t  Euripides  being  obliged  to  put  some  bold  and  impious  senti- 
ments into  the  mouth  of  a  wicked  character,  the  audience  were 
angry  with  the  poet,  and  looked  on-him  as  the  real  villain  whom  his 
actor  represented :  the  story  is  told  by  Seneca.     "  Now  if  such  ^ 
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rate  and  undistinguishing  part  of  the  audience  from  mistaking  the 
characters,  or  drawing  hasty  and  false  conclusions  from  the  incidents 
and  circumstances  of  the  drama  ;  the  poet  by  these  means  leading 
them  as  it  were  insensibly  into  such  sentiments  and  affections  as  he 
had  intended  to  excite,  and  a  conviction  of  those  moral  and  religious 
truths  w^hich  he  meant  to  inculcate. 

But  the  chorus  had  likewise  another  office*,  whifch  was  to  relieve 
the  spectator,  during  the  pauses  and  intervals  of  the  action,  by  an 
ode  or  song  adapted  to  the  occasion,  naturally  arising  from  the  in- 
cidents f,  and  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  drama:  here  the 
author  generally  gave  a  loose  to  his  imagination,  displayed  his 
poetical  abilities,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  too  often,  wandered  from 
the  scene  of  action  into  the  regions  of  fancy  :  the  audience  notwith- 
standing were  pleased  with  this  short  relaxation  and  agreeable 
variety ;  soothed  by  the  power  of  numbers,  and  the  excellency  of 
the  composition,  they  easily  forgave  the  writer,  and  returned  as  it 
were  with  double  attention  to  his  prosecution  of  the  main  subject : 


audience,"  says  the  ingenious  writer,  whom  I  quoted  above,  "  could 
so  easily  misinterpret  an  attention  to  the  truth  of  character  into  the 
real  doctrine  of  the  poet,  and  this  too  when  a  chorus  was  at  hand  to 
correct  and  disabuse  their  judgments,  what  must  be  the  case  when 
the  whole  is  left  to  the  sagacity  and  penetration  of  the  people  ? " 

*  The  office  of  the  chorus  is  divided  by  Aristotle  into  three  parts, 
which  he  calls  7rapo5os,  (XTaffiyiov,  and  KoyL^xoi  :  the  parados  is  the  first 
song  of  the  chorus  ;  the  stasimon  is  all  that  which  the  chorus  sings 
after  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  stage  and  is  incorporated  into  the 
action ;  and  the  commoi  are  those  lamentations  so  frequent  in  the 
Greek  writers,  which  the  chorus  and  the  actors  made  together.  See 
the  second  scene  of  the  second  act  of  Ajax,  in  my  translation  ;  Phi- 
loctetes,  act  first,  scene  third ;  the  beginning  of  the  (Edipus  Coloneus, 
together  with  many  other  parts  of  Sophocles's  tragedies,  where  the 
commoi  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  regular  songs  of  the 
chorus. 


t 


Neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus 
Quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte. 

HoR.  AP.  194. 


This  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  drama,  so  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  a  good  chorus,  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  tragedies 
of  iEschylus  and  Euripides,  the  latter  of  which  is  greatly  blamed  by 
Aristotle  for  his  carelessness  in  this  important  particular ;  the  correct 
Sophocles  alone  hath  strictly  observed  it. 
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to  this  part  of  the  ancient  chorus  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
noblest  flights  of  poetry,  as  well  as  the  finest  sentiments  that  adorif 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  The  number  of  persons  com- 
posing the  chorus  was  probably  at  first  indeterminate,  varying 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  plot  of  the  drama.  iEschylas,' 
we  are  told,  brought  no  less  than  fifty  into  his  Eumenides,  but  was 
obliged  to  reduce  them  to  twelve*  ;  Sophocles  was  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  add  three  ;  a  limitation  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine 
became  a  rule  to  succeeding  poets. 

When  the  chorus  consisted  of  fifteen,  the  persons  composing  it 
ranged  themselves  in  three  rows  of  five  each,  or  five  rows  of  three, 
and  in  this  order  advanced  or  retreated  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left,  which  is  called  strophe  f,  and  then  back  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  which  we  call  antistrophe  ;  after  which  they  stood  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  stage,  and  sung  the  epode.  Some  writers  attribute  the 
original  of  these  evolutions  to  a  mysterious  imitation  of  the  motion 
of  the  heavens,  stars,  and  planets  ;  but  the  conjecture  seems  rather 
whimsical.  The  dance,  we  may  imagine  (if  so  we  may  venture  to 
call  it),  was  slow  and  solemn,  or  quick  and  lively,  according  to  the 
words,  sentiments,  and  occasion ;  and,  in  so  spacious  a  theatre  as 
that  of  Athens,  might  admit  of  such  grace  and  variety  in  its  motions 
as  would  render  it  extremely  agreeable  to  the  spectators  :  the  petu-  * 
lancy  of  modern  criticism  has  frequently  made  bold  to  ridicule  the 
use  of  song  and  dance  in  ancient  tragedy,  not  coubidering  (as 
Brumoy  observes)  that  dancing  is,  in  reality,  only  a  more  graceful 
way  of  moving,  and  music  but  a  more  agreeable  manner  of  expres- 
sion ;  nor,  indeed,  can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  why  they  should 
not  be  admitted,  if  properly  introduced  and  carefully  managed,  into 
the  most  serious  compositions. 

The  chorus  continued  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  representa- 


♦  The  number  of  the  chorus  in  the  Eumenides  was  only  fifteen  : 
see  Miiller  on  the  origin  of  this  error  in  his  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
that  play,  p.  53. 

f  It  does  not  appear  that  the  old  tragedians  confined  themselves 
to  any  strict  rules  with  regard  to  the  division  of  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode,  as  we  find  the  choral  songs  consisting  sometimes  of  a 
strophe  only,  sometimes  of  strophe  and  antistrophe,  without  the 
epode  :  the  observing  reader  will  find  many  other  irregularities  of 
this  kind  in  a  perusal  of  the  Greek  tragedies. 
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tion  of  the  piece,  unless  when  some  very  extraordinary*  circum- 
stance required  their  absence  :  this  obliged  the  poet  to  a  continuity 
of  action,  as  the  chorus  could  not  have  any  excuse  for  remaining  on 
the  spot  when  the  affair  which  called  them  together  was  at  an  end : 
it  preserved  also  the  unity  of  time ;  for  if  the  poet,  as  Hedelin  f  ob- 
serves, had  comprehended  in  his  play  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year, 
how  could  the  spectators  be  made  to  believe  that  the  people,  who 
were  before  them,  could  have  passed  so  long  a  time  without  eating, 
drinking,  or  sleeping  ?  Thus  we  find  that  the  chorus  preserved  all 
the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place ;  that  it  prepared  the  incidents, 
and  inculcated  the  moral  of  the  piece ;  relieved  and  amused  the 
spectators,  presided  over  and  directed  the  music,  made  a  part  of  the 
decoration,  and,  in  short,  pervaded  and  animated  the  whole  ;  it  ren- 
dered the  poem  more  regular,  more  probable,  more  pathetic,  more 
noble  and  magnificent ;  it  was  indeed  the  great  chain  which  held 
together  and  strengthened  the  several  parts  of  the  drama,  which 
without  it  could  only  have  exhibited  a  lifeless  and  uninteresting 
scene  of  irregularity,  darkness,  and  confusion. 


*  As  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  where  the  chorus  leave  the  stage 
in  search  of  that  hero,  and  by  that  means  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  killing  himself  in  the  very  spot  which  they  had  quitted,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  done  with  any  propriety  whilst  they  were 
present,  and  able  to  prevent  it :  on  these  occasions  the  chorus  fre- 
quently divided  itself  into  two  parts,  or  semichoruses,  and  sang 

alternately. 

t  See  his  "  Whole  Art  of  the  Stage,"  page  129.  of  the  Enghsh 

translation. 
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VI. 

AEISTOPHANES ; 

HIS   HISTORY,  CHARACTER,  AND  WORKS. 
From  "  Cumberland's  Observer,"  No.  138. 


Ut  templum  Charites,  quod  non  labatur,  haberent, 
Invenere  tuum  pectus,  Aristophanes. 

J.    SC4LIGER. 


This  is  a  eulogy  the  more  honorable  to  Aristophanes,  as  it  fell 
from  Plato,  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  If  I  were  to  collect  all  the 
testimonies  that  are  scattered  through  the  works  of  the  learned  in 
behalf  of  the  author  we  are  now  about  to  review,  I  should  fill  my 
pages  with  panegyric  ;  but  this  1  am  the  less  concerned  to  do,  as 
the  reader  has  a  part  of  him  in  possession,  which,  as  it  is  near  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  man,  he  has  more  than  the  foot  by  which  to 
measure  this  Hercules. 

Both  the  parentage  and  birth-place  of  Aristophanes  are  doubt- 
ful :  he  was  au  adopted,  not  a  natural  citizen  of  Athens,  and  I  in- 
cline to  think  he  was  the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  ^gina,  where 
our  poet  had  some  patrimony.  He  was  in  person  very  tall,  bony, 
and  robust ;  and  we  have  his  own  authority  for  his  baldness  ;  but 
whether  this  was  as  disgraceful  at  Athens,  as  it  was  amongst  the 
Romans,  I  have  not  been  anxious  to  inquire.  He  was,  in  private 
life,  of  a  free,  open,  and  companionable  temper ;  and  his  company 
was  sought  after  by  the  greatest  characters  of  the  age,  with  all  pos- 
sible avidity  :  Plato,  and  even  Socrates,  shared  many  social  hours 
with  him :  he  was  much  the  most  popular  character  in  Athens,  as 
the  great  demagogue  Cleon  experienced  to  his  cost,  not  to  mention 
Socrates  himself :  every  honor  that  could  be  paid  to  a  poet  was 
publicly  bestowed  on  Aristophanes  by  the  Athenian  people  ;  nor . 
did  they  confine  their  rewards  to  honorary  prizes  only,  but  decreed 
him  fines  and  pecuniary  confiscations  from  those  who  ventured  to 
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attack  him  with  suits  and  prosecutions :  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in 
vain  made  overtures  to  him  of  the  most  flattering  sort,  at  the  time 
when  iEschines  and  Aristippus,  Socratic  philosophers,  were  retained 
in  his  court,  when  even  Plato  himself  had  solicited  his  notice  by 
three  several  visits  to  Syracuse,  where  he  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  render  himself  very  agreeable.     The  fame  of  Aristophanes  had 
reached  to  the  court  of  Persia ;  and  his  praises  were  there  sounded 
by  the  great  king  himself,  who  considered  him  not  only  as  the  first 
poet,  but  as  the  most  conspicuous  personage  at  Athens.     I  do  not 
find  him  marked  with  any  other  immorality  than  that  of  intempe- 
rance with  regard  to  wine,  the  fashionable  excess  of  the  time  and  in 
some  degree  a  kind  of  prerogative   of  his   profession,   a  licentia 
poetica :  Athenaeus  the  Deipnosophist  says  he  was  drunk  when  he 
composed ;  but  this  is  a  charge  that  will  not  pass  upon  any  man  who 
is  sober,  and  if  we  rejected  it  from  Sophocles  in  the  case  of  -^schy- 
lus,  we  shall  not  receive  it  but  with  contempt  from  such  an  accuser 
as  Athenaeus.     He  was  not  happy  in  his  domestic  connexions.     He 
was  blessed   with  a  good  constitution,  and  lived   to   turn   above 
seventy  years,  though  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  precisely  laid 
down. 

Though  he  was  resolute  in  opposing  himself  to  the  torrent  of 
vice  and  corruption  which  overspread  the  manners  of  his  country, 
yet  he  was  far  more  temperate  in  his  personal  invective  than  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  too  sensitive  in  his  nature  to  undertake 
the  performance  of  his  own  parts  in  person,  which  was  general  with 
all  the  comic  poets  of  his  time  ;  and  he  stood  their  raillery  for  not 
venturing  to  tread  the  stage  as  they  did.  Amipsias  and  Aristony- 
mus,  both  rival  authors,  charged  him  with  availing  himself  of  the 
talents  of  other  people,  from  consciousness  of  his  own  insufficiency. 
Their  raillery  could  not  draw  him  out,  till  his  favorite  actor  Calli- 
stratus  declined  undertaking  the  part  of  Cleon,  in  his  personal  comedy 
of  The  Knights,  dreading  the  resentment  of  that  powerful  dema- 
gogue, who  was  as  unforgiving  as  he  was  imperious :  in  this 
dilemma  Aristophanes  conquered  his  repugnance,  and  determined 
upon  presenting  himself  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
He  dressed  himself  in  the  character  ol  this  formidable  tribune  ;  and 
having  coloured  his  face  with  vermilion  up  to  the  hue  of  the  brutal 
person  he  was  to  resemble,  he  entered  on  the  part  in  such  a  style  of 
energy  and  with  such  natural  expression,  that  the  effect  was  irre- 
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sistible ;  and  the  proud  factious  Cleon  was  stripped  of  his  popularity, 
and  sentenced  in  a  fine  of  five  talents  by  the  knight's  decree,  as 
damages  for  the  charge  he  had  preferred  against  the  author,  touch- 
ing his  right  of  citizenship,  which  was  awarded  and  secured  to  him 
by  the  same  instrument. 

Such  was  Aristophanes  in  person,  manners,  and  character :  as 
a  poet  I  might  refer  the  learned  reader  to  his  works,  which  speak 
so  ably  for  themselves :  they  are  not  only  valuable  as  his  remains ; 
but  when  we  consider  them  as  the  only  remains  which  give  us  any 
<jomplete  specimens  of  the  Greek  comedy,  they  become  inestimable 
through  the  misfortunes  of  all  the  rest.  We  receive  them  as  trea- 
sures thrown  up  from  a  wreck,  or  more  properly  as  one  passenger 
escaped  out  of  a  fleet,  whose  narrative  we  listen  to  with  the  more 
eagerness  and  curiosity,  because  it  is  from  this  alone  we  can  gain 
intelligence  of  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  the  quality  of  the  arma- 
ment, and  the  characters  and  talents  of  the  commanders,  who  have 
perished  and'gone  down  into  the  abyss  together. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  universally  esteemed  to  be 
the  standard  of  Attic  writing  in  its  greatest  purity  :  if  any  man 
would  wish  to  know  the  language  as  it  was  spoken  by  Pericles,  he 
must  seek  it  in  the  scenes  of  Aristophanes  where  he  is  not  using  a 
foreign  or  affected  diction  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  it  to 
some  particular  or  extravagant  character.  The  ancient  authors, 
both  Greek  and  Roman,  who  had  all  the  productions  of  the  Athe- 
nian stage  before  them,  speak  of  him  with  such  rapture  and  admi- 
ration, as  to  give  him  a  decided  preference  before  all-  other  comic 
poets,  with  an  exception,  as  I  believe,  of  Plutarch  only,  who  brings 
him  into  comparison  with  Menander,  and,  after  discussing  their 
different  pretensions,  decides  peremptorily  for  Menander. 

The  drama  of  Aristophanes  is  of  a  mixed  species  ;  sometimes 
personal,  at  other  times  inclining  to  parody  :  he  varies  and  accom- 
modates his  style  to  his  subject  and  the  speakers  on  the  scene  ;  on 
some  occasions  it  is  elevated,  grave,  sublime,  and  polished,  to  a 
wonderful  degree  of  brilliancy  and  beauty  ;  on  others  it  sinks  and 
descends  into  humble  dialogue,  provincial  rusticity,  coarse  naked 
obscenity,  and  even  puns  and  quibbles  :  the  versatility  of  his  genius 
is  admirable  ;  for  he  gives  us  every  rank  and  description  of  men  in 
his  scenes,  and  in  every  one  is  strictly  characteristic.  In  some 
passages,  and  frequently  in  his  choruses,  he  starts  out  of  the  or- 
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dinary  province  of  comedy  into  the  loftiest  flights  of  poetry,  and  in 
these  I  doubt  if  iEschylus  or  Pindar  have  surpassed  him  :  in  senti- 
ment and  good  sense  he  is  not  inferior  to  Euripides,  and  in  the 
acuteness  of  his  criticisms  equalled  by  none :  in  the  general  purport 
of  his  moral  he  seldom,  if  ever,  fails ;  but  he  works  occasionally 
with  unclean  tools,  and,  like  Juvenal  in  the  lower  ages,  chastises 
vice  by  an  open  exposure  of  its  turpitude,  offending  the  ear,  whilst 
he  aims  to  mend  the  heart.  This  habit  of  plain  speaking  was  the 
fashion  of  the  times  he  wrote  in,  and  the  audience  demanded  and 
would  have  it.  If  we  cannot  entirely  defend  the  indelicacy  of  his 
muse,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  a  great  share  of  the  blame  rests 
with  the  spectators :  a  dramatic  poet  cannot  model  his  audience, 
but  in  a  certain  degree  must  of  necessity  conform  to  their  taste  and 
humour :  it  can  be  proved  that  Aristophanes  himself  laments  the 
hard  task  imposed  upon  him  of  gratifying  the  public  at  the  expense 
of  decency  ;  but  with  the  example  of  the  poet  Cratinus  before  his 
eyes,  who  was  driven  from  the  stage  because  he  scrupled  to  amuse 
the  public  ear  with  tawdry  jests,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  an 
author,  emulous  of  applause,  should  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the 
theatre,  unbecoming  as  they  were. 

His  wit  is  of  various  kinds :  much  is  of  a  general  and  permanent 
stamp  ;  much  is  local,  personal,  and  untransferable  to  posterity  :  no 
author  still  retains  so  many  brilliant  passages,  yet  none  has  suffered 
such  injury  by  the  depredations  of  time  :  of  his  powers  in  ridicule 
and  humour,  whether  of  character  or  dialogue,  there  might  be  no 
end  to  instances :  if  Plautus  gives  us  the  model  of  Epicharmus,  he 
does  not  equal  him  ;  and  if  Terence  translates  Menander,  his 
original  does  not  approach  him  in  these  particulars  :  I  doubt  if  the 
sum  total  of  wit  and  humour  in  all  their  stage-l^ckeys  would  toge- 
ther balance  the  single  chara'cter  6f  <?ario  in  the:i^/«^4.<^.;  ffis  ^^^i^re, 
whether  levelled  against  the  vibes  and  MHes'  t)f  the-poafle^t  large, 
against  the  corruption  of  the  4epagQgues,  the  turpitude  and  chica- 
nery of  the  philosophers,  or  fhe>  ?:rrogam  s/llfrsufflc.iency  c^  tHe  tragic 
poets,  cuts  with  an  edge  that  penctiates'  the-  eiaractci^,  and  leaves 
no  shelter  for  either  ignorance  or  criminality.^         ^       ^»     >     •,. 

A¥istophanes  was  author  of  above  si^t^  eoThediea  :  Oi*^  comedies 
which  remain  are  not  edited  aclcopdiigJo*th5  6rder  bf  tita'^,  in  J^hich 
they  were  produced ;  there  is  reason  to  think  that  The  Achar- 
nians  was  the  first  of  its  author  ;  it  was  acted  in  the  last  year  of 
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Olymp.  Ixxxv.  when  the  edict  was  reversed  which  prohibited  the 
representation  of  comedies ;  and  it  is  said  that  Aristophanes  brought 
it  out  in  the  name  of  Callistratus  the  comedian. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  we  owe  the  remains  of  Aristo- 
phanes to  St.  Chrysostom,  who  happily  rescued  this  valuable  though 
small  portion  of  his  favourite  author  from  his  more  scrupulous 
Christian  contemporaries,  whose  zeal  was  too  fatally  successful  in 
Idestroying  every  other  comic  author,  out  of  a  very  numerous  col- 
jlection,  of  which  no  one  entire  scene  now  remains. 


THE   END. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Messrs.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


Modern   Cookery  for  Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Kasy  Prac- 
tice in  a  Series  of  carefully  tested  Receipts, 
in  which  the  principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and 
other  eminent  Writers  have  been  as  much 
as  possible  applied  and  explained.  By  Eliza 
Acton.  Newly  revised  and  much  enlarged 
Edition;  with 8  Plates,  comprising  27  Figures 
and  150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Js.  6d, 

Aikin.  —  Select  Works   of  the 

British  Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie. 
With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by 
Dr.  Aikin.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement 
by  Lucy  Aikin  ;  consisting  of  Selections 
from  more  recent  Poets.    8vo.  price  18«, 

Allen.—The  Dead  Sea  a  New 

Route  to  India:  with  other  Fragments  and 
Gleanings  in  the  East.  By  Captain  W. 
Allen,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Wiih  Maps, 
Woodcuts,  and  coloured  Plates.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  price  25#. 

Arago  (P.)— Meteorological  Es- 
says. By  Francis  Araoo.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Baion  Humboldt.  Translated 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.-Col. 
E.Sabine,  R.A.    8vo.  18«. 

Arago's  Popular  Astronomy.— 

Translated  and  edited  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  For.  Sec.  R.  S.  ;  and  Robert 
Grant,  M  A.,:F.R.A.S.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  21». 

Arago's  Lives  of  Distinguished 

Scientific  Men.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Baden  Powell,  M.A.i  Rear- Admiral  W. 
H.  Smyth;  and  R.Grant,  M. A.    8vo. 

[/n  the  press, 

Arnold.— Poems.    By  Matthew 

Arnold.  First  Series ;  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5».  6rf.— Second  Series,  Fcp.  6yo, 
price  OS. 

Arnold.— Oakfield',  or,  Pellow- 

ship  in  the  East.  By  W.  D.  Arnold, 
Lieutenant  58th  Regiment,  Bengal  Native 
Infantry.  The  Second  Edition,  revised. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  21«. 

Arnott.— On  the  smokelessFire- 

place,  Chimney  Valves,  and  other  means, 
old  and  new,  of  obtaining  Healthful  Warmth 
and  Ventilation.  Bv  Nbil  Arnott,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.    8vo.  6s. 


Arrowsmith.— A   Geographical 

Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  Includ- 
ing also  Notices  of  the  Chief  Places  and 
People  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha.  By 
the  Rev,  A.  Arrowsmith,  M.A.    8vo.  15«. 

Austin.— Germany  from  1760  to 

1814  ;  Or,  Sketches  of  German  Life  from  the 
Decay  of  the  Empire  to  the  Expulsion  of  the 
French.    By  Mrs.  Austin.  Post  Svo.  12«. 

Joanna  Baillie^s  Dramatic  and 

Poetijcal  Works,  complete  in  One  Volume. 
Second  Edition,  including  a  new  Life  of 
Joanna  Buillie  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
Square  crown  Svo.  2l5.  cloth,  or  42«.  bound 
in  morocco. 

Baker-— Eight  Years'  Wander- 
ings in  Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Baker,  Esq. 
With  6  coloured  Plates.    Svo.  price  15». 

Baker  .—The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Baker,  Esq.  With 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  14*. 

Barth.— Travels  and  Discove- 
ries in  Africa.  By  Dr.  Barth.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Comprising  Journeys 
from  Tripoli  to  Kouka,  from  Kouka  to 
Yola,  the  Capital  of  Adamawa,  and  back; 
to  Kanem,  accompanying  a  Slave-Hunting 
Expedition  to  Musgo  ;  and  his  Journey  to 
and  Residence  in  Bagirmo.  Also,  a  Journey 
from  Kouka  to  Timbuctoo  ;  his  Residence 
in  Timbuctoo;  and  his  Journey  back  to 
Kouka.  [In  the  press. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Rents 

and  Tillages,  and  Tenant's  Right  of  Enter- 
ing and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  bv 
several  Specimens  of  Valuations;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on 
Soils  in  different  Situations.  Adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land  Agents,  Ap- 
praisers, Farmers,  and  Tenants.  New  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  J.  Donaldson.  Svo,  10«.  6rf^ 

Berkeley.— Reminiscences  of  a 

Huntsman.  By  the  Honourable  Grantley 
F.  Berkeley.  With  four  Etchings  by 
John  Leech.    Svo. price  14». 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on 

Brewing,  based  on  Chemical  and  Econo- 
mical Principles :  With  Formulae  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Fami- 
lies. Several  Illustrations  printed  in  Co- 
lours.   New  Edition,  enlarged.  Svo.  10«.  6rf. 
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Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural 

Sports;  or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical, 
Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting. 
Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Fielci 
Sports  and  Athfetip  Amusements  of  the 
present  day.  With  upwards  of  600  Wood- 
cuts. A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 
by  Harey  Hieoveb,  Ephemera*  and  Mr. 
A.  Graham  ;  with  numerous  additional 
Illustrations.    8vo.  price  5U«. 

Blair's  Chronological  and  His- 
torical Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
present  Time:  with  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  Writers ; 
including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as 
connecting  the  Period  from  the  Exode  to 
the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis*  K.H.  New  Edition,  with 
corrections.   Imperial  8vo.  price  31«.  6d, 

Bloomfield,— The  Greek  Testa- 
ment: With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical, 
Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially 
formed  for  the  use  of  advanced  Students  and 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 
8.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.  A.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, revised  throughout ;  with  Dr.  Bloom- 
field's  Supplementary  Annotations  incor- 
porated.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  price  21. 8*. 

Dr.  Bloomfleld's  College  &  School 

Greek  Testament »  With  brief  English 
Notes,  chiefly  Philological  and  Explana- 
tory. Seventh  and  cheaper  Edition,  with 
Map  and  Index.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7*.  6rf. 

Dr.Bloomfi eld's  College  &  School 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  10s,  6d, 

Bode.—The  Absence  of  Preci- 
sion in  the  Formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  Scriptural  and  Suitable  to  a  State 
of  Probation:  Beingthe  Bamp ton  Lectures 
for  1855.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Bode,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Westwell.    8vo.  price  8s. 

Bode.— Ballads  from  Herodotus : 

With  an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Bode,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  Second  Edition,  with  four  additi- 
onal Pieces.    I6mo.  price  Js- 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam 
Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the  Artisan 
Club.  Edited  by  John  Bourne,  C.E. 
New  Edition  ;  with  33  Steel  Plates,  and 
349  Wood  Engravings.    4to.  price  27#. 

Bourne. —  A   Treatise   on  the 

Screw  Propeller  :  With  various  Suggestions 
of  Improvement.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E. 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  ;  with  20 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.   4to.  38#. 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  Art ;  comprising  the 
History,  Description  and  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples  of  every  Branch  of  Human  Know- 
ledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition 
of  all  the  Terms  in  general  use.  Edited 
by  W.T. Brande,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.;  assisted 
by  Dr.  J.  Cauvin.  Third  Edition,  revised  ; 
with  Woodcuts.   8vo.  price  60«. 


Professor  Brando's  Lectures  on 

Organic  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Manu- 
factures, including  Dyeing,  Bleaching, 
Calico-Printing,  Sugar  Manufacture,  the 
Preservation  of  Wood,  Tanning,  etc.  deli- 
vered before  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  Arranged  by  permission  from 
the  Lecturer's  Notes  by  J.  Scoffern,  M.B. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  with  Woodcuts,  price  7»»  ^' 

Brewer.— An  Atlas  of  History 

and  Geography,  fiom  the  Commencement  of 
the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time : 
Comprising  a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured 
Mnps,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order, 
with  Illustrative  Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
History  and  Literature  in  King'8College,Lon* 
don.  The  Maps  compiled  and  engraved  by  E. 
Weller, F.R.G.S.  Royal  gvo.  I2s.6d,  half  bd. 

B  r  0  d  i  e. — Psychological  In- 

auiries,  in 'a  Series  of  Essays  intended  to 
lustrate  the  influence  of  the  Physical  Or- 
gauization  on  the  Mental  Faculties.  By 
-ir  Benjamin  C  Brodie,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 
V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  etc.  Third  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Brougham  and  Routh.— Analy- 
tical View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia. 
By  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Institute  of  France  and 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples  ;  and  E.J. 
RooTH,  B  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge.    8vo.  price  lis. 

Autobiography  of  James  Silk 

Buckingham:  Including  his  Voyages,  Tra- 
vels, Adventures,  Speculations,  Successes, 
and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully  narrated: 
with  Characteristic  Sketches  of  Public  Men 
with  whom  he  has  had  personal  intercourse 
during  a  period  of  more  than  Fifty  Years. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  po8t8vo.  price  2i«. 

•»•  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  edited  by  the  Au- 
thor's Son,  and  completing  the  workf  are 
preparing  for  publication. 

Bull.— The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  New  Edition,  Fcap. 
8vo.  price  5«. 

Dr.  Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  for 

the  Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying- 
in  Room:  With  an  Exposure  of  Popular 
Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects, 
etc. :  and  Hints  on  Nursing.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  price  5s, 

Bunsen.— Eg3rpt's  Place  in  Uni- 
versal History;  An  Historical  Investigation, 
in  Five  Books.  Bv  C.  C.  J.  Bunsbn,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  C.  H.  CoTTRELL,  Esq.  M.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  28«.  ; 
Vol.  II.8to.30*. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  and  Co. 


B  u n  s  e  n.— Lyr a     Germanica  ; 

Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  chief  Festivals 
of  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Catherine  Winkworth. — 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s, 

•»•  This  selection  of  German  Hymns  has 
been  made  from  a  collection  published  in 
Germany  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen;  and  it 
forms  a  companion  volume  to 

Theologia  Germanica :    which 

setteth  forth  many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine 
Truth,  and  saithvery  lofty  and  lovely  things 
touching  a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  by 
Susanna  Winkworth.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kinosley  ;  and  a  Letter 
by  Chevalier  Bunsen.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s, 

Bunsen.— Christianity  &  Man- 
kind ;  Their  Beginnings  and  Prospects. 
By  C.C.J.  Bunsen,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph. 
Being  a  NewKdition,  corrected,  remodelled, 
and  extended,  of  Hippolytus  and  his  Age. 
7  vols.  8vo.  price  6/.  5s. 

•»•  This  Second  Edition  of  the  Hippnly- 
tun  is  composed  of  three  distinct  works, 
which  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows: — 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Age  ;  or,  the  Be- 
ginnings and  Prospects  of  Christianity. 
2  vols.Svo.  price  \l.  \i)s. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal 
History  applied  to  Language  and  Religion  : 
Containing  an  Account  of  the  Alphabetical 
Conferences.. ""t  2  vols.  8vo.  price  1/.  13*. 

3.  Analecta  Ante -Niceena.  3  vols.  Svo. 
price  21. 2s, 

Burton,  (R-  P.)— Personal  Nar- 
rative of  a  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and 
Meccah.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Lieut. 
Bombay  Army.  With  Map,  Plan,  Woodcuts, 
and  coloured  Plates.    3  vols.  8vo.  21.  3». 

Burton-— The  History  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689 — 
1748.)  By  John  H.  Burton.  2  vols.  8vo.  26». 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas 

of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geography  ;  com- 
prising Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with 
complete  Indexes.  New  Edition,  nearly  all 
re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  im- 
proved.   Royal  4to.[price  24<.  half-bound. 

Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Mo- 
dem and  Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  such  Alterations 
introduced  as  continually  progressive  Dis- 
coveries and  the  latest  Information  have 
rendered  necessary.   Post  8vo.  price  Ts.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popu- 
lar Exposition  of  all  the  Countries  of  the 
World ;  their  Government,  Population, 
Revenues,  Commerce  and  Industries; 
Agricultural,  Manufactured,  and  Mineral 
Products  ;  Religion,  Laws,  Manners,  and 
Social  State.  By  the  Author  of  The  Cabi- 
net Lawyer,    Fcap .  8vo.  price  \Qs.  6d. 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popu- 
lar Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil 
and  Criminal ;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Anti- 
quities; Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes, 
Stamp  Duties,  Excise  Licences,  and  Post- 
Horse  Duties  ;  Post-Office  Regulations,  and 
Prison  Discipline.  16th  Edition,  compris- 
ing the  Public  Acts  of  the  Session  1855. 
Fcap.  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Caird.— English  Agriculture  in 

1850  and  1851 ;  Its  Condition  and  Prospects. 
By  James  Cairo f  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  of  The  Times.  The 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  price  14«. 

Calvert.— Pneuma  5  or,the  Wan- 
dering soui.  A  Parable,  in  Khyme  and  Out- 
line. By  the  Rev.  W.  Caltert*  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Antholin%  and  Minor  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral .  With  20  Etchings 
by  the  Author.     Square  crown  8vo.  lO'*.  6rf. 

Calvert.— The   Wife's  Manual  5 

or.  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Seve- 
ral Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  With 
Designs  bv  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Calvert,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6a. 

Carlisle   (Lord).  — A   Diary  in 

Turkish  and  Greek  Waters,  by  the  Right 
Hop  .  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Fifth  Edition. 
Post  Svo.  \0s.6d. 

Catlow. — Popular  Conchology  5 

or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according 
to  the  Modern  System:  With  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Animals  ;  and  a  complete  De- 
scriptive List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of 
the  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Aones 
Catlow.  Second  Edition,  much  improved ; 
with  405  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  price  14*. 

Cecil.  —  The   Stud   Parm  5    or, 

Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf, 
the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  By  Cecil.  Fcp. 
Svo.vrith  Frontispiece,  price  55. 

Cecil.—Records  of  the   Chase, 

and  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Sportsmen ; 
illustrating  some  of  the  Usages  of  Olden 
Times  and  comparing  them  with  prevailing 
Customs  :  Together  with  an  Introduction 
to  most  of  the  Fashionable  Hunting 
Countries ;  and  Comments.  By  Cecil. 
Fcp.  Svo.  with  two  Plates,  price  7».  6rf. 

Cecil.— Stable  Practice;  or  Hints 

on  Training  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road  :  With  Observations  on  Racing  and 
Hunting,  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Han- 
dicapping. By  Cecil.  Fcap.  8vo.  with 
Plate,  price  5s,  half-bound. 

The  Census  of  Great  Britain  in 

1851  :  Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Num- 
bers and  Distribution  of  the  People  ;  their 
Ages,  Conjugal  Condition,  Occupations, 
and  Birth-place:  with  Returns  of  the  Blind, 
the  Deaf-and-Dumb,  and  the  Inmates  of 
Public  Institutions;  and  an  Analytical  In- 
dex.   Royal  Svo.  5«. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


ChalybaBus's  Historical  Survey 

of  Modern  Speculative  Philosophy,  from 
Kant  to  Hegel  }  designed  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  Opinions  of  the  Recent  Schools. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Alfred 
TuLK.    Post  8vo.  price  8#.  6rf. 

Chapman.— History  of  Gusta- 

vus  Adolphus,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
to  the  Kint^^s  Death  :  With  some  Account  ol 
its  Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
By  B,  Chapman,  M.A.,Vicarof  Letherhead. 
8vo.  [In  the  presa. 

Chevreul's  Principles  of  Har- 
mony and  Contrast  of  ('olours,  and  their 
Applications  to  the  Arts  :  Including^  Paint- 
ing, Interior  Decoration,  Tapestries,  Car- 
pets, Mosaics,  Coloured  Glazing,  Paper- 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Landscape 
and  Flower  (hardening,  etc.  Translated  by 
Charles  Martel.  Second  Edition  ;  with 
4  Plates.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  6er. 

Clinton.— Literary  Remains  of 

Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  M.A.  Author  of  the 
Fanti  HeJlenici  the  Fasti  Romania  etc. 
Comprising  an  Autobiography  and  Literary 
Journal,  and  brief  Essays  on  Theological 
Subjects.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.J.Fynes 
ClintoN)  M.A.    Post  Svo.  price  9«.  6d, 

Conybeare-— Essays,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Social :  Reprinted,  with  additions, 
from  the  Edinburi^h  Review.  By  the  Rev. 
VV.  J.  CoNYBEARK,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Svo.  12*. 

Conybeare    and   Howson.— The 

Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  Com- 
prising a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a  Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted 
in  Chronological  order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
HowsoN,  M.A.  With  40  Steel  Plates  and 
100  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  4to.  price  ^62. 8». 

Dr.    Copland's    Dictionary    of 

Practical  Medicine :  Comprising  General 
Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases,  Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Dis- 
orders especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to 
Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life, 
with  numerous  approved  Formulae  of  the 
Medicines  recommended.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.  price  £3  ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XVII.  price 
43»6d.  each. 

•,*  Part  XVIII.,  completing  the  work,  is 
in  the  pretB. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil 

Engineering,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3000 
Woodcuts,  explanatory  of  the  Principles, 
Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 
Svo.  price  £3.  13«.6<f. 

The  Cricket-Field?  or, the  Sci- 
ence and  History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket. 
By  the  Author  of  Principles  of  Scientijie 
Batting.  Second  Edition  ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  5«.  half-bound. 


Lady  Cust's  Invalid's  Book.— 

The  Invalid's  Own  Book :  A  Collection  of 
Recipes  from  various  Books  and  various 
Countries.  By  the  Honourable  Lady  Cust. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  2«.  6rf. 

The  Rev.  T.   Dale's  Domestic 

Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts : 
The  FirstPart  being  Church  Services  adapted 
for  Domestic  Use,  with  Prayers  for  every 
Day  of  the  Week,  selected  exclusively  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Part  11. 
Comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  Year.  2d  Edition.  Post  4to. 
2l5.  cloth ;  31».  6rf.  calf;  or  ^2. 10».  morocco. 

Separately  4  Jhe  Family  Chaplain,  12#. 

^  (  1  HE  Domestic  LiTCROT,10<.oa. 

Davy  (Dr.  JJ— The  Angler  and 

his  Friend  j  or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and 
Fishing  Excursions.  By  John  Daw,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  etc.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6«. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somer- 
set. By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  Svo. 
price  14«. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity, in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
De  la  Rive,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva.  Translated  for  the  Author  by  C.  V. 
Walker,  F.R.S.  In  3  vols,  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Vol.  I.  Svo.  18». ;  Vol.  II.  28«. 

Dennistoun.  — Memoirs  of  Sir 

Robert  Strange,  Knt.,  Engraver,  Member 
of  several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design; 
and  of  his  Brother-in-Law,  Andrew  Lumis- 
den.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Princes, 
and  Author  of  The  Antiquities  of  Home. 
By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.,  with  Illustrations,  21«. 

Desprez.— The  Apocalypse  Ful- 
filled in  the  Consummation  of  the  Mosaic 
Economy  and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man : 
An  Answer  to  the  Apocalyptic  Sketches  and 
The  End,  by  Dr.  Cumming.  By  the  Rev. 
P .  S.  Desprez,  B.D.  Second  Edition^  en- 
larged.   Svo.  price  12«. 

Discipline.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"  etc. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  18mo.price2*.6rf. 

Dodd.-The  Food  of  London:  A 

Sketch  of  the  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of 
Supply,  probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Ar- 
rival, Processes  of  Manufacture,  suspected 
Adulteration,  and  Machinery  of  Distribution 
of  the  Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  Mil- 
lions and  a  Half.  By  George  Dodd,  Author  of 
British  ManufactureSyCte.  Post8vo.l0«.6d. 

Duberly.— Journal  kept  during 

the  Russian  War,  from  the  Departure  of  the 
Army  from  England  in  April,  1854,  to  the 
Fall  of  Sebastopol.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Du- 
berly. Second  Edition,  Post  8vo.  10«.6</. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  His- 
tory of  Oil  Painting.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lock  Eastlake,  F.R.S.,  F.S. A.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.    Svo.  price  16#. 
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The  Eclipse  of  Faith?  or,  a  Visit 

to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  Seventh  Edition. 
Fcap. Svo.  price  5». 

A  Defence  of  The. Eclipse  of 

Faith,  by  its  Author  :  Being  a  Rejoinder  to 
Professor  Newman's  Reply.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised.    Post  Svo.  price  bs.  6rf. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 
cordance of  the  Mew  Testament:  Being  an 
attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Knglish  Texts;  including 
a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with 
Indexes  Greek-English  and  English-Greek. 
New  Edition,     Royal  Svo.  price  42». 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: Being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Con- 
nexion between  the  Original  and  the 
English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List 
of  the  Proper  NamesandtheirOccurrences, 
etc.  2  vols,  royal  Svo.  price  ^3.  I'Ss.Sd.  ; 
large  paper*  £4. 14«.  6d. 

Ephemera.  —  A   Handbook    of 

Angling  ;  Teaching  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling, 
Bottom  Fishing,  and  Salmon  Fishing;  with 
the  Natural  History  of  River  Fish,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephe- 
mera. Third  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved ;  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo. price  5s. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the 

Salmon:  Comprisingthe  Theory, Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon  ; 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good 
River  in  the  Empire  ;  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  de- 
scribed, and  the  best  way  of  artificially 
Breeding  it  explained.  With  numerous 
colourea  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Ephemera  ;  assisted  by 
Andrew  Youno,  Fcp.  Svo.  with  coloured 
Plates,  price  I4s. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq.— History  of 

India  under  Baber  and  Humayun,  the  First 
Two  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimur. 
By  William  Erskine, Esq.  2vol8.  Svo.32». 

Fairbairn— Useful  Information 

for  Engineers  :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures 
delivered  to  the  Working  Engineers  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  With  a  Series  of  Ap- 
pendices, containing  the  Results  of  Experi- 
mental Inquiries  into  the  Strength  of  Mate- 
rials, the  Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  etc. 
By  William  Fairbair?*!  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    RoyalSvo.  15». 

Taraday  (Professor).— The  Sub- 
ject-Matter of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non- 
Metallic  Elements,  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  by 
Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
etc.  Arranged  bv  permission  from  the 
Lecturer's  Notes  by  J.  Sooffern,  M.B. 
Fcp.  Svo .  price  5«.  6d, 

Prancis.— Chronicles  ?ind  Cha- 
racters of  the  Stock  Exchange.  By  John 
Francis.   New  Edition.  Svo.  price  10».  6d. 


Crilbart-— A  Practical  Treatise 

on  Banking.  By  JamEs  William  Gilb.vrt, 
F.R.S.,  General  Manajjerof  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank.  Sia:th  Edition ,  revised 
and  enlarged  :  with  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
2  vols .  12mo.  price  16*. 

Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Million: 

A  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reason- 
ing. By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.  Fourth 
Edition,    12mo.  price  'ds.  6d. 

Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Young : 

Consisting  of  Twenty-five  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Reasoning.  Selected  from  the  Lo^ic 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  By  J.  W.  Gilbart. 
F.R.S.     r2mo.  price  Is. 

Goldsmith's   Poetical  Works. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illus- 
trated by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Desiisns 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  2l«.;  morocco,^!.  16«. 

Gosse.— A  Naturalist's  Sojourn 

in  Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  Svo.  price  14«. 

Essays  on  Political  and  Social 

Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  By  William  K.  Greq, 
2  vols.  Svo.  price  24i. 

Grove.— The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C,  M  .A. 
F.R.S.     Third  Edition,    Svo. price  7». 

Gurney.  —  Historical  Sketches 

Illustrating  some  Memorable  Events  and 
Epochs,  from  a.d.  1400  to  a.d.  1546.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hamfden  Gurnet,  M.A. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.         [In  the  press. 

Gurney-— St.  Louis  and  Henri 

IV.  Being  a  second  Series  of  Historical 
Sketches.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hampden  Gur- 
ney, M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.  6». 

Evening  Recreations  5  or,  Sam- 
pies  from  the  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Gurney,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.5#. 

Subjects.  Lecturers, 

English  Descriptive  Poetry— 

The  llev .  H .  Halford,  B  .D. 
Recollections  of  St.  Petersburg— 

TheRev.C.M.Birrell. 
Sir  Thomas  More— 

Charles  Buxton,  Esq. 
The  Fall  of  Mexico— 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gurney,  M.A. 
The  House  of  Commons;  its  Struggles 
and  Triumphs— 

G.K.Rickards,  Esq. 
John  Bunyan— 

The  Rev.  E.J.  Rose,  M.A. 
The  Reformation— 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A. 

Gwilt.  —  An   Encyclopaedia    of 

Architecture,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt.  Illustrated 
with  more  than  l,OiiO  Engravings  on  Wood, 
from  Designs  by  J.  S.  (iwiLx.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.    Svo.  price  42*. 
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Hamilton.—Disctissions  in  Phi- 
losophy and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform.  Chiefly  from  the  Edtn- 
burgh  Review;  corrected,  vindicated,  en- 
larjfed,  in  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions.    8vo.  price  2U. 

Hare  (Archdeacon)-- The  Life 

of  Luther,  in  Fortv-ei«ht  Historical  En- 
gravings. By  GusTAV  KoNio.  With  Ex- 
planations by  Archdeacon  Hare  and  bu- 
8A2iNA  WiNKWOBTH.  Square  crown  8vo.  28*. 

Harrison.  —  The  Light  of  the 

Forge ;  or.  Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick- Bed 
of  E.  M.  Bv  the  Rev.  William  Harrison, 
M.A.    With  2  Woodcuts.    Fcp.Svo.  price  o». 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Hunting- 

Field.  By  Habrv  Hieovkr.  With  Two 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 

Harry  Hieover.  — Practical 

Horsemanship.  By  Harry  Hieover. 
Second  Edition;  with  2  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5«.  half- bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for 

Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men : 
being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for 
use  more  than  for  show.  By  Harry  Hie- 
over.   With  2  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  55. 

Harry  Hieover.  — The   Pocket 

and  the  Stud;  or.  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry 
Hieover.  Second  Edition;  with  Portrait. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  —  Stable  Talk 

and  Table  Talk  ;  or  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen.  By  Harry  Hieover.  New 
Edition.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  24s. 

Hassall,   (Dr.)— Pood   and   its 

Adulterations  :  Comprising  the  Reports  of 
the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  The 
Lancet  for  the  Years  1851  to  1854  inclusive, 
revised  and  extended.  By  Arthur  Hill 
Hassall,  M.D.,  etc.,  Chief  Analyst  of  the 
Commission.    8vo.  with  159  Woodcuts,  285. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Tenth  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the 
Author's  Son.  With  a  New  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  Svo.  21». 

Haydn's   Book    of  Dignities: 

Containing  Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages 
of  the  British  Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial,  Military,  Naval,  and  Municipal, 
from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present 
Time:  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Records  of 
the  Public  Offices.  Together  with  the  So- 
vereigns of  Europe,  from  the  Foundation  of 
their  respective  States ;  the  Peerage  and 
Nobility  of  Great  Britain  j  and  numerous 
other  Lists.  Being  a  New  Edition,  im- 
proved and  continued,  of  Beatson's  Political 
Index.    By  Joseph  Ha YD.N.  Svo.  price  25». 


Haydon -The  Life  of  Benjamin 

Robert  Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from 
his  Autobio^raphy  and  Journals.  Edited 
and  compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  3 
vols.  postSvo.  price  3U.  6d, 

Herring.  -Paper  and  Paper- 
making,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Richard 
Herring.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  George  Croly,  LL.D.  Second  Edi- 
fton,  with  Corrections  and  Additions;  Speci- 
mens and  Plates.    Svo.  price  7««  6rf. 

Sir   John  Herschel.— Outlines 

of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  W  .  H  ers- 
CHEL,  Bart.  etc.  New  Edition;  with  Platen 
and  VVood  Engravings.  Svo.  price  1S». 

Hill-Travels  in  Siberia.   By 

S.  S.  Hill.  Author  of  Travels  on  the 
Shores  of  the  Baltic,  With  a  large 
coloured  Map  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  24«. 

Hints  on    Etiquette   and   the 

Usages  of  Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad 
Habits.  New  Edition,  revised  (with  Ad- 
ditions) by  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  Svo  2s.  6d, 

Holland.— Medical  Notes   and 

Reflections.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart. 
M.D.,  F.  R.S.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen  and  to  Prince  Albert.  Third 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions. 
Svo.  price  18». 

Holland.— Chapters  on  Mental 

Physiology.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bait., 
F.R.S.  Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  con- 
tained in  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections, 
By  the  same  Author.    Svo.  price  1U».  6rf. 

Hook.  —  The  Last  Days  of  Our 

Lord's  Ministry  :  A  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6». 

Hooker  and   Amott's  British 

Flora ;  Comprising  the  Phffiuogamous  or 
Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The 
Seventh  Edition, with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions, and  numerous  Figures,  illustrative 
of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Compo- 
site Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns. 
12mo.  with  12  Plates,  price  14«.,  with  the 
Plates  coloured,  price  21«. 

SirW.  J.  Hooker'sPopular  Guide 

to  the  Royal  Botanic  GARDENS  of  Kew. 
New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings.    16mo.  piice  Sixpence. 

Hooker.— Museum  of  Economic 

Botany  ;  or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful 
and  Remaikable  Vegetable  Products  of  the 
MUSEUM  in  the  Hoyal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,  D.C.L. Oxon, 
F.R.A.  and  L.S.etc,  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.    16mo.  price  \s. 
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Home's    Introduction   to   the 

Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  T.  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  (the 
Author);  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D. 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  LL.D.  i  and 
S.  Pridbaux  Treoelles>  LL.D.  4  vols. 
Svo.  [In  the  press. 

Home's  Compendious  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Author's  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  New  Edition  ;  with 
Maps  and  other  Engravings.   l2mo.  price  95. 

Home.— The  Communicant's 

Companion  :  Comprising  an  Historical 
Essay  on  the  hordes  Supper;  Meditations 
and  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Communicants ; 
and  the  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D. 
Royal  32mo.  2s.  6d, ;  morocco,  is.  6d. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children : 

Intended  especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses 
in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ;  but  con- 
taining Directions  of  service  to  all  who  have 
the  charge  of  the  Young.     Fcp.  Svo.  1«.  6rf. 

Howitt.-(A.  M.)  An  Art  Stu- 

dent  in  Munich,  By  Anna  Mary  Howitx, 

2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  I4s. 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Year. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations, 
from  Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt. 
Square  16mo.  price  5s, 

Howitt.  —  Land,   Labour,   and 

Gold;  or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria.  With 
Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
By  William  Howixt.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  2U. 

William  Hewitt's  Boy's  Coun- 
try Book.  Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country 
Boy,  written  by  Himself:  Exhibiting  all 
the  Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits 
of  Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition ; 
with  40  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  65. 

Howitt.— The  Rural  Life  of  Eng- 
land. By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition, 
corrected  and  revised ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  Svo.  21». 

Howitt.- Visits  to  Remarkable 

Places;  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in 
English  History  and  Poetry.  By  William 
Howitt.  New  Edition;  with  upwards  ot  SO 
Woodcuts.  First  and  Second  Series,  me- 
dium Svo.  price  21*.  each. 

Hue— The  Chinese  Empire  :   a 

Sequel  to  Hue  and  Gabet's  Journey  through 
Tartary  and  Thibet.  By  the  Abbe  Hue, 
many  years  Missionary  Apostolic  in  China. 
Copyright  Translation,  with  the  Author's 
sanction.  Second  Edition,  with  coloured 
Map  and  Index.    2  vols.  Svo.  24a. 


Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for 

Making  Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law: 
with  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in 
the  case  of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills, 
and  much  useful  Information.  New  and 
enlarged  Edition  ;  including  the  provisions 
of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment  Act.  Fcp. 
Svo.piice  2s. 6d. 

Hudson's     Executor's    Guide. 

New  and  enlarged  Edition  ;  with  the  Addi- 
tion of  Directions  for  paying  Succession 
Duties  on  Real  Property  under  Wills  and 
Intestacies,  and  a  Table  for  finding  the 
Values  of  Annuities  and  the  Amount  of 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  thereon.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  6«. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  —  Trans- 
lated with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabine.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ]6mo.  Half-a- 
Crown  each,  sewed  ;  3».  6rf.  each  cloth  :  or 
in  post  Svo.  12».  6d.  each  cloth.    Vol.  III. 

fost  Svo.  I2s.  6rf.  cloth:   or  in  l6mo.    Part 
.  2s.  6d.  sewed,  2s.  6d,  cloth ;  and  Part 
n.  '6s.  sewed,  4s.  cloth. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Translated, with  the  Author's  authority,  by 
Mrs.  Sabine.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price 
6s. :  or  in  2  vols.  3«.  6d.  each  cloth ;  2$.  6d. 
each  sewed. 

Hunt.  —Researches  on  Light  in 

its  Chemical  Relations ;  Embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Proces- 
ses. By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Science.  Second  Edition ;  with  Plate  and 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  lOs.Gd, 

Idle.-Hints  on  Shooting,  Fish- 

ing,  etc.  both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the 
Freshwater  Lochs  of  Scotland :  being  the 
Experiences  of  Christopher  Idle,  Esq. 
Fcp.  Svo.  5». 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  First 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
Second  Edition  ;  with  numerous  Wood- 
cuts, and  16  Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  28*. 

i  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

I  Monastic  Orders,  as  represented  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of 

1  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged  ;  with  11  Etch- 
ings by  the  Author,  and  SS  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  2S#. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Forming  the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  With  55  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  and  152  Wood  Engravings.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  28s, 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Mrs-  Jameson.— Sisters  of  Cha- 
nty, Catholic  and  Protestant,  Abroad  and 
at  Home.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp .  8vo .  4s. 

Jameson-— A  Commonplace  Book 

of  Thouifhts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Ori- 
ginal and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and 
Character;  Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.  Second  Edit  ton  tVf\t\\  Ktch- 
in^^s  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  18*. 

Jaquemet-— A  Compendium   of 

Chronolojfv:  Containinj?  the  most  important 
Dates  of  General  History,  Political,  Kccle- 
siastical,aiid  r.iterary,  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1854.  By 
F.  H.  Jaquemet.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
AjLcobn,  M.A.    Post  8vo.7i.6d. 

Lord  Jeffrey's  Contributions  to 

the  Edinburirh  Review.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and 
Vijfnette.  Square  r-rown  8vo.21».  cloth:  or 
30a.  cal f.— Library  Edition , in  3  vols .  8vo.  42«. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works:     With  his  Life,    bv  Bishop  IIebeu 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Page  Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox 
ford.  Complete  in  10vols.8vo.lO«.  6d.  each. 

Johns  and  Nicolas.—The  Calen- 
dar of  Victory  :  Being  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  and  Conquest  by  Sea  and  Land,  on 
every  Day  in  the  Year,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann.  Pro- 
jected and  commenced  by  the  late  Major 
Johns,  R.M.  ;  completed  by  Lieut.  P.  H. 
Nicolas,  R.M.     Fcp.Svo.  price  129.  6</. 

Johnston-— A  New  Dictionary  of 

Geonfraphy,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statis- 
tical, and  Historical:  Forming  a  complete 
General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A. 
Keith  Johnston. F.R.S.E.  Second  Edition, 
broufjfht  down  to  May,  1855,  SVO.B69. cloth  j 
or  half-bound  in  russia,  41«. 

Jones  (Owen)-— riowers  and 

their  Kindred  Thoujfhts :  A  Series  of 
Stanzas.  By  Marv  Anne  Bacon.  With 
beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  desitfned 
and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing  by 
Oweu  Jones.    Imperial  8vo.  3U.  6d.  calf. 

Kalisch.— Historical  and  Criti- 
cal Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Dr.  M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  First  Portion- 
Exodus  :  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with 
copious  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory.    8vo.     159. 

•♦*  An  Edition  of  the  Exodus,  as  above 
(for  the  nse  of  Knglish  readers), comprising 
the  English  Translation,  and  an  abridged 
Commentary.     8vb.  price  125. 

Kemble-— The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land :  A  History  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. By  John  Mitchell  Kemble^ 
M.A.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  289. 


Kemp-  -The  Phasis  of  Matter: 

Being  an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and 
Application  of  Modern  Chemistry.  By  T. 
L.INDLEY  Kemp,  M.D.,  Author  of  The 
Nntural  History  of  Creation,  etc.  With 
143  W^oodcuts.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  2I9. 

K  e  n  n  a  r  d.— Eastern  Experi- 
ences collected  during  a  Winter's  Tour  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  Adam 
Steinmetz  Kennard.    Post  8vo.  10*.  6rf. 

Kesteven.— A  Manual    of  the 

Domestic  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B. 
Kestbvbn,F.R.C.S.  Square  post  8vo.  7s.^d, 

Kirby  &Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology  ;  or.  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Insects:  comprising  an 
account  of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of 
their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems, 
Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  etc.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  price  Sli.  6<f. 

L.  E.  L--The  Poetical  Works 

of  Letitia  Klizabeth  Landon.  New  Edition  ; 
with  2  Vignettes  bv  Richard  Doyle.  2  vols. 
16mo.  price  IO9.  cloth  j  morocco,  2l9, 

Dr-  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the 

Heart.    Lectures    on     Subjects  connected 
with   Clinical    Medicine;   Diseases  of  the. 
Heart.  By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D.,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    New  Edition 
2  vols.  l2mo.  price  I69. 

Mrs-  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Na- 
tural History;  or  First  Principles  of  Zoo- 
logy: comprising  the  Principles  of  Classi- 
fication, interspersed  with  amusing  and 
instructive  Accounts  of  the  most  remark- 
able Animals.  New  Edition,  enlarged, 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.  Fcp, 
8vo.  price  7*.  6d. 

Le    Quesne .—Constitutional 

History  of  Jersey.  By  Charles  Le  Quesne, 
Esq.,  Jurat  of  the  Royal  Court,  and  Member 
of  the  States.    8vo.  price  18«. 

Letters  to  myUnknownPriends 

By  a  Lady,  Author  of  Letters  on  Happi- 
ness. Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  58, 

Letters  on  Happiness,  ad- 
dressed to  a  Friend.  By  a  Lady,  Author  of 
Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.  Fcp.8vo. 
price  6*. 

Lewis's  Book  of  English  Rivers - 

An  Account  of  the  Rivers  of  England  and 
Wales,  particularising  their  respective 
Courses,  their  most  striking  Scenery,  and 
the  chief  Places  of  Interest  on  their  Banks. 
By  Samu£I<  Lewis.  J un.    Fcp.  8vo.  8«.  6d. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET   CYCLOP/EDIA 

<  Of  History,   Biography,   Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences^  Natural  History,  and  Manu- 
factures :  A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 


SIR  joh:^  herschf.l. 

Sill  JAMES   MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT  SOUTHP]V, 
Sill  DAVID  BREWSTER, 
THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY, 
JOHN  FORSTER, 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
THOMAS  MOORE, 
BISHOP  THIRLWALL, 
THE  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG, 
J.  C.  L.  DE  SISMONDI, 
JOHN    PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.,  G.S. 


And  other  Eminent  Writers. 

Complete  in  132  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price, in  cloth.  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  separately, in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A  List  of  the  WORKS  composing  the  CABINET  CYCLOPiEDIA:— 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 


23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 


Bell's  History  of  Russia  .   3  vols.  10s.  6rf. 

Bell's LivesofBritishPoets,2vol8.    7s. 

Brewster's  Optics,    .        .     1vol.     3«.  6rf. 

Cooley's  Maritime  and  In- 
land Discovery      .        .    3  vols.  10».  6rf. 

Crowe's  History  of  France,  3  vols.  lOx.firf. 

De  Morgan  on  Probabilities,  1  vol.    3«.  6rf. 

De  Sismondi's  History  of 

the  Italian  Republics  .    1vol.      ds.6d. 

De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Kmpire      .        .    2  vols.    /*• 

Donovan's  Chemistry      .    1vol.      35.6(f. 

Donovan's  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy     .        .        .       .    2  vols.    7*. 

Dunham's  Spain  and  Por- 

tui^al  ....  5vol»;.  l/s.^^'- 
Duiiiiam's  History  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way       ....    3  vols.  10a. 6rf. 

Dunham's  History  of  Po- 
land      .        .        .        .    1  vol.      3s.  6d. 

Dunham's  Germanic  Em- 
pire       ....    3 vols.  10s.  6rf. 

Dunham's  Europe    during 

the  Middle  Ages  .        .    4  vols.  14». 

Dunham's  British  Drama- 
tists      ....    2  vols.    7s. 

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain,  1  vol.      3s.  Sd. 

Fergus's    History    of  the 

United  States        .       .    2  vols.    7»« 

Fosbroke's  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities    .        .     2vols.    7»' 

Forster's  "  Lives  of  the 
Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth    .         .       .     5  vols.  17«.  6rf. 

Gleig's  Lives    of    British 

Military  Commanders       3  vols.  10*.  6rf. 

Grattan's    History   of  the 

Netherlands.        .        .     1vol.     3s. 6d. 

Henslow's  Botany    .        •    1vol.      3s.  Gd. 

Herschel's  Astronomy    .    1vol.     3s.  6d. 

Herschel's    Discourse    on 

Natural  Philosophy      .     1vol.      3s.  6d. 

History  of  Rome  .    2  vols.    7»- 

History  of  Switzerland    .    1vol.     3s.  6d. 

Holland's  Manufactures  in 

Metal,    ....    3vols.  lOa.Grf. 

James's  Lives  of  Foreign 

Statesmen     .        .       .     5  vols.  17*.  6d. 

Kater  and  Larduer's  Me 


chanics  .  .  .  1  vol,  38. 6d. 
Keightley's     Outlines     of 

History.       .        .        .    1vol.  3s. 6d. 

Lardner'8  Arithmetic       .    1vol.  3s. 6d. 

Lardner's  Geometry        •    1vol.  3s.  6d. 


3s.  6d. 
3s.  ad. 
7s. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat      .        .    1vol.      3*.  fi//    ' 

35.  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics  .       ,        .1  vol, 

36.  Lardnerand  Walker's  Elec- 

tricity and  Magnetism,    2  vols. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and 

Cnurtenay^s  Lives  of  Bri- 
tish Statesmen     .        .     7  vols,  24«.  6d. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace »  and 

Bell's  History  of   Eng- 
land      ....    10  vols.  35i. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's 

Eminent  Italian',Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors, 3  vols.  10s.6d. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland, 4vols.  I4s. 

41.  Nicolas's    Chronology     of 

History .        .  .1  vol,     3s.  6rf. 

42.  Phillips'  Treatise  on  Geo- 

logy       ....    2  vols.    7»« 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy     .        .        .    1  vol.     3s.  6rf. 

44.  Porter's   Treatise    on   the 

Manufacture  of  Silk    ,    1vol.      3s.  6d. 

45.  Porter's    Manufacture    of 

Porcelain  and  Glass      .     1vol.      Ss.Gd. 

46.  Roscoe's  British  Lawyers,  1vol.      38. 6d. 

47.  Scott's    History  of    Scot- 

land      .        .        .        .2  vols. 
43.  Shelley's  Lives  of  Eminent 

French  Authors     .        .    2  vols. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's 

Insects  ....    1  vol. 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British 

Admirals       .        .        .5  vols.  17«.  6rf, 

51.  Stebbing's  Church  History,  2vo's.    7s. 

52.  Stebbing's  History  of  the 

Reformation         .        .    2  vols.   7s. 

53.  Swainson's   Discourse   on 

Natural  History   -        .    1vol.      3s. dd, 

54.  Swainson's   Natural   His- 

tory and  Classification  of 

Animals         .        .        .     1vol.     3s.6d. 

55.  Swainson's  Habits  and  In- 

stincts of  Animals       .    1vol.     3s. 6d. 

56.  Swainson's  Birds      .       .     2vols.     7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles, 

etc 2vol8.    7s. 

58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds  .     1  vol,     38.  Gd. 

59.  Swainson's     Shells     and 

Shell-fish       .        .        .    1vol.     3*.  6rf. 

60.  Swainson's  Auimalsin Me- 

nageries        .        .       .    Ivoi.     38, (id. 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and 

Biography  of  Zoologists  1  vol.      38.  Gd. 

62.  Thirlwall's      History     of 

Greece  ,       .        .  8  vols.  28*. 


7s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Lindley.— The  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture;  or,  an  Attempt  to 
explain  the  principal  Operations  of  Garden- 
Inif  upon  Physiological  Grounds  :  Bein«r  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticul- 
ture, much  enlarged  ;  with  98  Woodcuts. 
By  J.  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.    8vo.  21». 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Introduction 

to  Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  copious  Additions  ;  Six  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Svo. price  24«. 

Linwood.—Anthologia  Oxonien- 

sis  ;  sive,  Florilegium  e  lusibtis  poeticis  di- 
versorum  Oxoniensium  Grsecis  et  l^atiuis 
decerptum.  Curante  Gclielmo  Linwood, 
M.A.    8vo.  price  14». 

Long.— An  Inquiry  concerning 

Religion.  By  George  Long,  Author  of 
Tke  Moral  Nature  of  Man,  "The  Conduct 
of  Life,"  etc.    8vo.  price  9».  6rf. 

Lorimer's  (C.)Letters  toa  Young 

Master  Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected 
with  his  Calling.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  5s,  6d, 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening; comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture, and  Landscape  Gardening  :  Includ- 
ing all  the  latest  improvements  ;  with  many 
hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  Svo. 
price  50«. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees 

and  Shrubs  ;  or  the  Arboretum  et  Frutice- 
tum  Britannicutn  abridged:  Containing 
the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically 
and  Popularly  Described:  with  their  Pro- 
pagation, Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts  ; 
and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the  Spe- 
cies.   With  2(KK>  Woodcuts.    Svo.  50*. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Valuation, Transfer,  Laying-out, 
Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pro- 
ductions of  Agriculture.  New  Edition  ; 
with  IIUO  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  505. 

Loudon's    Encyclopaedia   of 

Plants  :  comprising  the  Specific  Character, 
Desciiption,  Culture,  History,  Application 
in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  desirable  Par- 
ticular respecting  all  the  Plants  indigenous 
to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the 
Present  Time  by  Mrs.  Loodon  ;  assisted  by 
George  Don,  F.L.S.,  and  David  Wooster, 
late  Curator  to  the  Ipswich  Museum.  With 
upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts  (more  than 
2000  new).  Svo.  73«.  6d.  Seconu  Addi- 
tional SC7PPI.KMENT,  with  abuve  2,000 
Woodcuts.    Price  2)«. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cot- 
tage, Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and 
Furniture  :  containing  numerous  Designs, 
from  the  Villa  to  the  Cottage  and  the 
Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries, 
and  other  Agricultural  Buildings;  Coun- 
try Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial 
Schools,  with  the  requisite  Fittings-up, 
Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate 
Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ; 
with  2000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  63*. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus; 

Or,  Catalogue  of  .ill  the  Plants  indigenous 
to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain. 
An  entirely  New  Edition  corrected  through- 
out: With  a  Supplement,  including  all 
the  New  Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index 
to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Lou- 
don ;  assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxter  and 
David  Wooster.  Svo.  price  31«.  6d. — The 
Supplement  separately,  price  14«. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Amateur  Gar- 

dcner*K  Calendar;  Being  a  Monthly  Guide 
as  to  what  should  be  avoided  as  well  ai$ 
what  should  be  done  in  a  Garden  in  each 
Month :  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what 
is  requisite.    16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  7<*  6</. 

Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  Do- 
mesticated Animals  of  the  British  islands: 
comprcliending  the  Natural  and  Kcono- 
mical  ^story  of  Species  and  Varieties  ;  the 
Description  of  the  Properties  of  external 
Form  ;  and  Observations  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Breeding,  by  D.  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.     Svo.  with  Wuodcuts,  price  2o». 

Low's   Elements    of  Practical 

Agriculture;  comprehending  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Do- 
mestic Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  the 
Farm.  New  Edition;  with  200  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  21<. 

Macaulay.  —Speeches  of  the 

Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Cor- 
rected by  H1MSEI.F.    Svo.  price  12«. 

Macaulay  .—The  History  of  Eng- 

land  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  price  32«. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  36«. 

Mr.   Macaulay's    Critical    and 

Historical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Four  Editions,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Library  Edition   (the   Eighth),  in 

3  vols.  Svo.  price  36«. 

2.  Complete  in  Onb  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo. 
price  21«.  cloth  ;  or  30«.  calf. 

3.  Another  Edition,  in  3  vols .  fcp .  Svo . 

price  21«. 

4.  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown 
Svo.  price  S5.  cloth. 
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Macaulay.  —  Lays    of  Ancient 

Home,  Ivry,  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4».  6d.  cloth;  or  lOt.  6d, 
bound  in  morocco. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Ori- 
ginal and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on 
Wood  by  George  Scarf,  jun.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.4to.  price  2I«.  boards;  or  42«.  bound 
in  morocco. 

MacDonald.— Within  and  With- 
out :  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  George  Mac 
Donald.    Crown  Svo.  7».6rf« 

Macdonald.  —  Villa   Verocchio  5 

or  the  Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  A 
Tale.  By  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mac- 
donald.   Fcp.Svo.  price  6«. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History 

of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
final  Establishment  of  the  Reformation. 
Library  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Son.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  21«. 

Mackintosh.— Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneous  Works  :  Including^ 
his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburjrh  Review. 
Complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Sqxiare  crown  Svo.  price  21«. 
cloth  ;  or  '.iOs.  bound  in  calf.  An  Edition  in 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  21«. 

M'intosh     and    Kemp.  —  The 

British  Vear-Book  for  the  Country  for  1856  : 
Beiiifif  an  Annual  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, Floriculture,  -and  Arboriculture. 
Edited  by  C.  MMntosh,  Esq.  Author  of 
The  Book  of  the  Garden,  etc.;  and  T. 
Lindley  Kejvip,  M.D.,  Author  of  Agri- 
cultural Physiology,    Fcp.  Svo.  price  4«.  6d. 

Made od-— The  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Banking :  With  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,. and 
Exchanges.  By  Henry  Donning  Mac- 
Leod, of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law;  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical Society.    2  vols,  royal  Svo.  price  30s. 

M'Clure.  —  A  Narrative  of  the 

Discovery  of  the  North-West  Passag-e  by 
H.M.S.  Investigator,  Sir  R.  M'Clure, 
R.N.  Edited  by  Captain  SherardOsborn, 
R.N-,  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Private 
Letters  of  Sir  R.  M'Clure  ;  and  illustrated 
from  Sketches  taken  by  Commander  S. 
Gurney  Cresswell.    Svo.         [Juit  ready. 

M'Culloch.  — A   Dictionary, 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R. 
M*CuLLOCH,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time,  with  a  Supplement. 
Svo.  price  50s.  cloth ;  half-russia,  with 
flexible  back,  55f . 


M'Culloch.— A  Dictionary, 

Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Prin- 
cipal Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  By 
J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with 
Six  large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised,  with 
a  Supplement.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  63«. 

Maitland.— The  Church  in  the 

Catacombs:  A  Description  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  of  Rome,  illustrated  by  its 
Sepulchral  Remains.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Maitland.    Svo.  price  14s. 

Mann.-  The  Philosophy  of  Re- 
production. By  Robert  James  Mann, 
M.D„  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  The  Guide  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Life , the  Book  of  Health, 
Lessons  in  General  Knowledge,  etc.  With 
Engravings  on  Wood,     Fcp.  Svo.  4».  6d, 

Manstein's  (General)  Memoirs 

of  Russia,  Historical,  Political,  and  Mili- 
tary, from  the  Year  1727  to  1744;  a  period 
comprising  many  remarkable  Events,  in- 
cluding the  first  Conquest  of  the  Crimea 
and  Finland  by  the  Russian  Arms.  First 
edited  (in  1770)  by  David  Hume:  and  now 
re-edited,  carefully  compared  with  the 
original  French,  and  briefly  illustrated 
with  Notes.  By  a  **  Hertfordshire  In- 
cumbent."   Post  Svo. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

(Chemistry,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illus- 
trated by  Experiments.  New  and  improved 
Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  14«. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ;  with 
23  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  I0s.6d, 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Political  Economy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  7«>  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Vegetable  Physiology;  comprehending  the 
Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition ;  with  Four 
Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  9*. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Land  and  Water.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  ;  with  a  coloured  Map,  shew- 
ing the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  3vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Marryat.— Mountains  and  Mole- 
hills*, or.  Recollections  of  a  Burnt  Journal. 
By  Frank  Marryat.  With  many  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  and  in  Colours,  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.    Svo.  price  21«. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Martineau  ( J.)-Endeavours 

after  the  Christian  Life  :  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  price 
7«.  6rf.  each. 

Martinea  u.— Miscellanies- 
comprising  Essays  on  Dr.  Priestley,  Ar- 
nolfi's  Life  and  Correspondence^  Church 
and  State,  Theodore  Parker's  Discourse  of 
Religinnt  •*  Phases  of  Faith/'  the*  Church 
of  Eni?land,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Churches. 
By  James  Martineau.    Post  8vo.  9». 

Maunder' s  Biographical  Trea- 

sury ;  consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches, and 
brief  Notices  of  above  12,U0U  Eminent  Per- 
sons of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  of  History.  Eighth  Edition, 
revised  throughout,  and  brought  down  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1854.  Fcp.  Svo.  10». 
cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12*. ;  calf,  12«.  6rf. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury  5 

comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation.  New  Edition ;  revised 
throughout,  and  brought  down  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time.  Fcp.  Svo.  10».  cloth;  roan, 
12«.;  calf,  12«.6<f. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury :  A  New  and  Popular  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Science  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres  ;  including  all  Branches  of  Science, 
and  every  sul)ject  connected  with  Litera- 
ture and  Art.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
nrice  \0s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12«. ;  calf 
lettered,  12«.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History;  Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Ani- 
mated Nature:  In  which  the  Zoological 
Characteristics  that  distinguishthe  different 
Classes, Genera,  and  Species, are  combined 
with  a  variety  of  interesting  Information 
illustrative  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  New 
Edition  ;  with  900  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  10«.  cloth  ;  roan,  12a.;  calf,  12ir.  6<f. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Library  of  Reference.  Compris- 
ing an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar, 
an  Universal  Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Diction- 
ary, a  Chronology,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  numerous  useful 
Tables,  etc.  The  Twentieth  Edition  re- 
vised and  corrected  :  With  some  Addi- 
tions. Fcp  Svo.  price  10«.  cloth;  bound  in 
roan,  12£. ;  calf,  12$.  6(f . 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the 

Uomans  under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I. 
to  III.  Svo.  price  42».  Vols.  IV.  and  V. 
comprising  Augustui  and  the  Claudian 
CasarSt  are  now  ready. 

Merivale-— The  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic  :  A  Short  History  of  the  last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  B.D.    r2mo.  7^*6(/. 


Merivale-  —  An  Account  of  the 

Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Abeken  ;  and  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  H.D.   12mo.  9».  6d. 

Miles-— The  Horse's  Foot,  and 

How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  The  Eighth 
Edition  ;  with  an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  in 
general,  and  Hunters  in  particular,  12 
Plates  and  12  Woodcuts.  By  VVilliam 
Miles,  Esq.,  imperial  Svo.  price  12«.  6d. 

•»•  Two  Casts  or  Models  of  Off  Fore 
Feet,  No.  1 .  Shod  for  All  Purposes,  No.  2. 
Shod  with  Leather,  on  Mr.  Miles*s  plan,  may 
be  had,  price  3s.  each. 

Miles.— A  Plain    Treatise   on 

Horse  Shoeing.  By  William  Milks,  Esq. 
With  Plates  and  Woodcuts,    Small  4to,  6». 

Milner-— Russia,  its  Rise  and 

Progress,  Tragedies  and  Revolutions.  By 
the'Rev.T.  MiLNER.  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Post 
Svo.  with  Plate,  price  10*.  Crf. 

Milner.— The  Crimea,  its  An- 
cient and  Modern  History:  the  Khans,  the 
Sultans,  and  the  Czars  :  with  Sketches  of  its 
Scenery  and  Population.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Post  Svo.  with 
3  Maps,  104.  %d, 

Milner.— The  Baltic  5  Its  Gates, 

Shores,  and  Cities:  With  a  Notice  of  the 
White  Sea.  By  the  Rev.  T-  Milner,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.  Post  Svo.  with  Map,  price  10«.  6rf. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church 

of  Christ.  With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev. 
Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Grantham,  B.D.  4  vols. 
Svo.  price  52«. 

Monteith.  —  Kars    and  Erze- 

roum  :  With  the  Campaigns  of  Prince 
Paskiewitch  in  the  Years  1828  and  1829  ; 
and  an  Account  of  the  Russian  Conquests 
South  of  the  Caucasus  down  to  the  Treaty 
of  Turcoman  Chie  and  Adrianople.  By 
Lieutenant  General  Monteith,  of  the 
Madras  Engineers,  19  years  attached  to  the 
Persian  Embassy.  With  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Svo.  price  155. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the 

Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery  : 
Including  Selections  from  his  Correspond- 
ence,  Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and 
Conversations.  Bv  John  Holland  and 
James  Everett.  With  Portraits  and  Vig- 
nettes. Vols.  I.  to  IV.  post  Svo.  price 
IOj.  6rf.  each. 

♦,*  Vols.  V.  VI.  and  VII.  completing  the 
work,  are  in  the  press, 

Montgomery-— Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Devotion. 
By  James  Montgomerv.    ISmo.  58. 6d. 
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James   Montgomery's   Poetical 

Works:  Collective  Edition;  with  the 
Author's  Autobiographical  Prefaces,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Square  Crown  Svo.  price  10».6rf. 
cloth;  morocco, 21».— Or  in  4 vols.  fcp. Svo. 
with  Portrait,  and  seven  Plates,  price  149. 

Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives- 

By  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul 

over  the  Body,  considered  in  relation  to 
Health  and  Morals.  By  George  Moore, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcp. Svo. 6«. 

Moore-— The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Mind.  By  George  Moore, 
M.O.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6«. 

Moore- ~  Health,  Disease,  and 

Remedy,  familiarly  and  practically  con- 
sidered in  a  few  of  their  Relations  to  the 
Blood.  By  GeoRob  Moorei  M.D.  Post 
Svo.  7*.  6d, 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works- 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume, 
printed  in  Ruby  Type  ;  with  a  Portrait  en- 
graved by  W.  Holl,  from  a  Picture  by  T. 
Phillips,  R.A.  Crown  Svo.  12«.  6d.  cloth; 
morocco  by  Hayday,21f.— Also  an  Edition 
complete  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette,  21*.  cloth  ;  morocco  by  Hay- 
day,  425.— Another,  in  10  vols.  fcp. Svo.  with 
Portrait,and  19  Plates,  price  35s, 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell, 
M.P.  With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustra- 
tions.   S  vols,  post  Svo.  price  4/.  4s, 

Moore.  —  Songs,   Ballads,   and 

Sacred  Songs.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Author 
of  Lalla  Roohhf  etc.  First  collected  Edition, 
with  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  price 
5».  cloth;  128.  6d.  bound' in  morocco. —An 
Edition  in  Ruby  Type,  with  Frontispiece,  is 
in  the  press. 

Moore^s  Irish  Melodies  Illus- 
trated. A  New  Edition  of  Moore*s  Irish 
Melodies,  illustrated  with  Thirteen  Steel 
Plates,  engraved  from  Original  Designs  by 

C.  W,  COPE,  R.A.      D.  MACLISE,  R.A. 
T.  CRESWICK,R.A.  J.E.MILLAIS,A.R.A. 
A.  L.  EGG.  A.R.A,    W.  MULREADY,R.A. 
W,  P.  FRITH,  R.A.  J.  SANT. 
W.E.FROST,A.R.A.  F.  STONE,  A.R.A. 
J.  C.  HORSLEY.         E.  M.  WARD,  R.A. 

Uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of 
Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,     Square  crown  Svo. 

Erice    2U.  cloth,  or  31«.  6d .  handsomely 
ound  in  morocco. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies-    Ne^ 

Edition,  printed  in  Ruby  Tvpe  ;  with  the 
Preface  and  Notes  from  the  collective  edition 
of  Moore^s  Poetical  Works,  the  Advertise- 
ments originally  prefixed  to  the  Melodies^ 
and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  32mo.  2«.  8rf. 
— An  Edition  in  16mo.with  Vignette,  5«. ; 
or  \2s.&d.  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illus- 
trated by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition;  with  161  Designs,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Letter-press  engraved  on 
Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super-royal  Svo, 
price  31«.6ef.  boards  ;  morocco,  52«.  6d. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh:  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  With  13  highly-finished 
Steel  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  Stephanoff.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  Svo.  15«.  cloth  ;  morocco,  28«. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh.  New  Edi- 
tion, printed  in  Ruby  Type  }  with  the  Pre- 
face and  Notes  from  the  collective  Edi- 
tion of  Moore^s  Poetical  Works^  and  a 
Frontispiece  from  a  Design  by  Kenny 
Meadows.  32mo.  2s.  6rf.— An  Edition  in 
16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ;  or  12«.  6<f.  mo- 
rocco, by  Hayday. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Prin- 
ciples of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S. , 
Canon  of  Bristol,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged  ;  with  numerous  Corrections  and 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  245. 

Mure.—A   Critical   History  of 

the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  William  Mure,  M.P.  of 
Caldwell.  Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to 
in.  Svo.  price  36«.— Vol.  iV.  price  15*. 

Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geo- 
graphy. Comprisinga  complete  Description 
of  the  Earth:  exhibitingits  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure, 
the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and 
the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institu- 
tions, and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All 
Nations.  Second  Edition;  with  S2  Maps, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  price  60«. 

Neale.—  The  Closing  Scenes  or 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the 
Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Ebskink  Neale,  M.A.  New  Edi* 
tion.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  12«.;  or  sepa- 
rately, 6«.  each. 

Newman.— Discourses  addressed 

to  Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  price  12«. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old 

Squires  :  A  Sketch.  Bv  Cedbic  Oldacbb, 
Esq.,  of  Sax-Normanbury,  sometime  of 
Christ  Church ,  Oxon .    Crown  Svo.  9s»  6d, 


i 


Owen.— Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Invertebrate  Animals.  ByRicHARD  Owen» 
F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged ;  with  235  Woodcuts.    8to.  2U. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures   on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  With  numer- 
ous Woodcuts.    Vol.  1. 8vo.  price  14«. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise 

Pascal.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various 
Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  George  Pearce,  Esq.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
^ith  Portrait,  259. 6d, 

Dr.  Pereira's  Lectures  on  Po- 
larised Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on 
the  Microscope,  delivered  before  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  at 
the  Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials 
left  by  the  Author,  by  the  Rev,  Baden 
PowELL,.M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7». 

Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third 
Edition^  enlarged  and  improved  from  the 
Author's  Materials  by  A.  S, Taylor,  M.D., 
and  G.  O.  Rees,  M.D.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts. i  2  vols.  8vo.  price  3/.  13s, 

Dr.  Pereira's  Treatise  on  Pood 

and  Diet.  With  Observations  on  the  Diete- 
tical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States 
of  the  Digestive  Organs;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Me- 
tropolitan and  other  Establishments  for 
Paupers,  Lunatics,  Crimluals,  Children,  the 
Sick, etc.  8vo.  16*. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes, 
by  E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Wood- 
cuts.   3  vols.fcp.  8vo.price  2U. 

Pfeiffer— A  Lady's  Second  Jour- 
ney round  the  World  :  From  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Suma- 
tra, Celebes,  Ceram,  the  Moluccas,  etc., 
California,  Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the 
United  States.  By  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer. 
8  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21«. 

Phillips.-A  Guide  to  Geology. 

By  John  Phillips,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S., 
Deputy  Reader  in  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition,  with  4  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5«. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Intro- 
duction to  Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition, 
with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions, 
byH.  J.Brooke,  F.R.S.,  F.GS.;  and  W. 
H.  Miller,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  18«. 


Phillips.— Pigures  and  Descrip- 
tions ot  the  Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  West  Somerset;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips, 
M.A.  etc.      8vo .  with  60  Plates,  price  9«. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and 

Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  : 
With  Instructions  fur  the  Manufacture  of 
Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented 
Powders,  Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices, 
Pomatums,  Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soap, 
etc.;  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Colours  of 
Flowers,  Artificial  Fruit  Essences,  etc. 
With  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7».  6rf. 

Piscator.— The  Choice  and  Cook- 
ery of  Fish.  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Pis- 
cator.   Fcp.  8vo,  08,  6rf. 

Captain  Portlock's  Report  on 

the  Geology  of  the  County  of  Londonderry, 
and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone   and  Fermanagh, 
examined  and  described  under  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of 
Ordnance.    8vo.with  48  Plates,  price  24». 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit 

of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of 
Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation. 
By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.     Crown  8vo.   12«.  6rf. 

Pycroft's   Course    of   English 

Reading,  adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Ca- 
pacity ;  With  Literary  Anecdotes.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5«. 

Raikes-— A  Portion  of  the  Jour- 
nal kept  by  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  from  1831 
to  1847  :  Comprising  Reminiscences  of  So- 
cial and  Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris 
during  that  period.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  post 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  21«. 

Reade-— Man  in  Paradise:  A 

Poem  in  Six  Books.  With  Lyrical  Poems. 
By  John  Edmund  Reade,  Author  of 
**Italy,"  ♦*  Revelations  of  Life,"  etc,  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  bs. 

Dr.  Recce's  Medical  Guide  5  for 

the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families, 
Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners: 
Comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensa- 
tory, and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distin- 
guishing Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention, 
Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident 
to  the  Human  Frame.  Seventeenth  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  Author's 
Son.    8vo.  price  12«* 

Rich's  Illustrated  Companion 

to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon: 
Forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  repre- 
senting Visible  Objects  connected  with  the 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of 
the  Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Representa- 
tions of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the 
Antique.    Post  8vo.  price  21». 
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Horsemanship;  or,  the  Art  of 

Riding  and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to 
the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on 
the  Road  and  in  the  Field  :  With  Instruc- 
tions for  Breaking-in  Colts  and  Young 
Horses.  Bv  Captain  Richardson,  late  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  With  5  Line  En- 
gravings.   Square  crown  8vo.  price  14<. 

R  i c  k  a  r  d  s.— Population    and 

Capital :  Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  de- 
livered before  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1853  and  1854.  By  George  K.  Richards, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Post  8vo.  6«. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-Eng- 
lish and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  aud  Schools.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition^  revised  aud  corrected. 
8vo.21«. 

<?pn«r*fPlv  fTheEnglish- Latin  Dictionary,  /». 
separately  ^TheLatin-EnglishDictionary,15«. 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical 

Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the 
German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William 
Freund.    New  Edition.    Post  4to.  3)5. 6<f. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-Eng- 

lish  Dictionary :  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning, 
Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.    Royal  32mo.  price  4«. 

Rivers's  Rose- Amateur's  Guide: 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the 
fine  leading  varieties  of  Hoses,  regularly 
classed  in  their  respective  Families;  their 
History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  and 
cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.Svo.  price  3».6J. 

Robins.— The  Whole  Evidence 

against  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Church; 
By  the  Rev.  Sanderson  Robins,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  James's,  Dover.  8vo.  10».  6rf. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and 

English  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part 
re-written.    8vo.  price  18<. 

Mr. Henry  Rogers's  Essays,  se- 
lected from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Second  and  cA^aper Edition,  with 
Additions.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  21«. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
lish Words  aud  Phrases  classified  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi- 
tion. Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  improved . 
Crown  Svo.  10«.  6rf. 

Rowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of 

complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and 
Questions  for  Discussion ;  with  ample 
references  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information 
on  each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6«. 


Letters  of  RachaelLady  Rus- 

sell.  A  New  Edition,  including  several 
unpublished  Letters.  With  Portraits,  Vig- 
nettes, and  Facsimile.  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
price  15«. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Rus- 

sell.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. M .? .  The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume ;  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on 
Steel  by  S.  Bellin.    Post  Svo.  price  10«.  6d. 

St.  John  (Mrs.)— Audubon  the 

Naturalist  in  the  New  World  :  His  Adven- 
tures aud  Discoveries.  By  Mrs.  Uos,acb 
St.  John,    Fcp.  Svo.  price  2«.  6«r. 

The  Saints  our  Example.   By 

the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown 
friendSf  etc.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  /*• 

Schmitz.  —  History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly 
based  upon  Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece.  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.    New  Edition.    12mo.7«.  6<i. 

Scot  t.— The  Danes  and  the 

Swedes  :  Being  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to 
Denmark,  including  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
the  Danish  Islands  :  with  a  Peep  into  Jut- 
land, aud  a  Journey  across  the  Peninsula  of 
Sweden.  Embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  most 
interesting  Points  in  the  History  of  those 
Countries.  By  Charles  Henry  Scott, 
Author  of  The  BaltiCy-Jhe  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Crimea .    Post  Svo .  price  10«.  6d, 

Scrivener.— History  of  the  Iron 

Trade,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 
Present  Period.  By  Habrv  Scbitenor. 
Author  of  The  Railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  New  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected.   Svo.  10».  6d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narra- 
tive of  his  Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Dis- 
covery of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Third  Edition.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  21«. 
^An  ABRIDGMENT)  in  16mo.  price  2«.  6rf. 

The    Sermon    in   the    Mount. 

Printed  by  C.  Whittingham,  uniformly 
with  the  Thumb  Bible;  bound  and  clasped. 
64mo.  price  Eighteenpeuce. 

Sewell.— Amy   Herbert.    By  a 

Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell, 
B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  65. 

Sewell.— The  Earl's  Daughter. 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.- W.  Sewell.  B.  D.  2  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.9<. 

Sewell.— Gertrude :  A  Tale.  By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6«. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage:  A 

Tale  for  Children,  on  the  practical  Use  of 
a  Portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By 
the  Author  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  \V.  Sewell,  B.  D.  New  Edition. 
3voU.fcp.8vo.price  16«. 

Sewell.— Margaret  Percival.  By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12«. 

By  the  same  Author  $ 

Cleve  Hall.   2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  125. 
Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edition. 

2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12«. 

The  Experience  of  Life-     New 

Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  7'<  6(f . 

Readings    for   Every   Day  in 

Lent  :    Compiled    from    the    Writinji^s    of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s, 

Readings  for  a  Month  Prepara- 
tory to  Confirmation  :  Compiled  from  the 
Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the 
Entflish  Church.  Second  Edition,  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  4s, 


Bowdler's  Pamily  Shakspeare  5 

in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Orii(inal 
Text;  but  those  Words  and  Expressions 
are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  read  aloud.  New  Kdition,in  volumes  for 
the  Pocket;  with  36  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard,  and  other 
Artists.    6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  30«. 

Library  Edition,  with  the  same  Illus- 
trations, in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  21«. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer, 

or  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Narrow  Seas  :  Comprising  con- 
cise Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand 
Places,  Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Ob- 
jects of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Autho- 
rities; full  Particulars  of  the  Boundaries, 
Registered  Electors,  etc.  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs ;  with  a  reference  under 
every  name  to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  as  far  as  completed;  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a  General  View  of  the 
Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  Short 
Chronology,  and  an  Abstract  of  certain 
Results  of  the  last  Census.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  X2. 16«. 

Short  Whist?  Its  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Laws  !  With  Observations  to 
make  any  one  a  Whist  Player.  Containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte, 
Cribbage,  Backgammon.  Bv  Major  A. 
New  Edition  ;  to  which  are  added,  Precepts 
for  Tyros.   By  Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  Svo.  3*. 


Sinclair.— The  Journey  of  Life. 

By  Catherine  SincL-UR,  Author  of  The 
Business  of  Life.  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5». 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.   Trom 

The  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  inu»/«'a- 
tions  by  W.  Henry  Wills;  and  12  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Designs  by  F.  Tayler. 
Second  and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
10».  6rf. ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  2l«.— An 
Edition,  without  Woodcut8,inl6mo. price  l5. 

Smith  (G.)  Sacred  Annals  5  or, 

Researches  into  the  History  and  Religion  of 
Mankind.    By  George  Smith, F.  A.S.,  etc. 
3  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  U.  Us.;  or  sepa- 
rately, as  follows : — 
Vol.  I.— THE  PATRIARCHAL  AGE,  from 

the  Creation   to  the    Death   of    Isaac. 

Crown  Svo.  price  \0s. 

Vol.11.— THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE,  from 
the  Origin  of  the  Israelite  Nation  to  the 
Time  ot  Christ.  Crown  Svo.  in  2  Parts, 
price  ]2s. 

Vol.  III. -the  GENTILE  NATIONS- 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Me- 
des,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Crown  Svo .  in  2  Parts,  price  12» . 

Smee's   Elements   of   Electro- 

Metallurgy.  Third  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged ;  with 
Electrotypes  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Post  Svo.  price  10«.  6rf. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smith.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland- 
With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Austin.  Fourth  Edition,  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  2S«. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smith  ;  including  his  Contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.    Three  Editions  :— 

1.  Library  Edition  (the   Fourth),  in  3 

vols.    Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  36». 

2.  Complete  in   One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait   and  Vignette.       Square    crown 
Svo.  price  2l#.  cloth  ;  or  30*.  calf. 

3.  A  New  Edition, in  3  vols.  fcp.  price 21*. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Ele- 
mentary Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
Years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.    Fcp. Svo.  price  7s, 

Southey's    Correspondence.  — 

Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Robert 
Southey,  etc.  Edited  by  his  Son  in-law,  the 
Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D..  Vicar 
of  West  Tarring,  Sussex.  In  4  volumes. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  Svo. price  2 1». 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

the  late  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey,  M. A.  Vicar 
of  Ardleigh.  With  Portraits ;  and  Land- 
scape Illustrations.    6  vols,  post  Svo.  63i. 
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Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  the 
late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  the 
late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.C.  Southey, M.A.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  2S«. 

Southey's  Commonplace  Books. 

Comprising — 1.  Choice  Passages:  with  Col- 
lections for  the  History  of  Manners  and 
Literature  in  England  ;  2.  Special  Collec- 
tions on  various  Historical  and  Theological 
Subjects;  3.  Analytical  Readings  in  various 
branches  of  Literature ;  and  4.  Original 
Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D. 
4  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  price  £3  I8s, 

Each  Commonplace  Book^  complete  in  it- 
self, may  be  had  separately  as  follows  : — 

FirstSeries— CHOICE  PASSAGES.    18#. 
2d  Seribs-SPKCIAL  COLLECTIONS,  ISs. 

3d  Series-analytical  readings,  21». 

4th  Series— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,2U. 

Robert      Southey's      Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last 
Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Me- 
dium Svo.  price  21».  cloth;  42*.  bound  in 
morocco.  Or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Por- 
trait and  19  Plates,  price  35». 

Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets;  from  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclu- 
sive. With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the 
late  Robert  Southey.   Medium  Svo.  SOs. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  J.  W. 
Warter,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  21». 

Spencer.— The  Principles  of 

Pyschology.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  Au- 
thor of  Social  Statics,    Svo.  16a. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Lectures 

on  the  History  of  France.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols. Svo. price  24s. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays  in 

Ecclesiastical  Biography;  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  24». 

Stonehenge.  —  The  Greyhound : 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Pub- 
lic Running;  their  Diseases  and  Treat- 
ment :  Containing  also.  Rules  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Coursing  Meetings,  and  for 
the  Decision  of  Courses.  By  Stonehenge. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
Svo.  price  21s, 

Stow.  —  The   Training  System, 

the  Moral  Training  School,  and  the  Normal 
Seminary  for  preparing  School  Trainers  and 
Governesses.  By  David  Stow,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Normal 
Free  Seminary.  Tenth  Edition;  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  price  6f . 


Strachey.— Hebrew  Politics  in 

the  Times  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Historical  Meaning  and 
Purpose  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  with 
some  Notice  of  their  bearings  on  the  Social 
and  Political  Life  of  England.  By  Edward 
Strachey,  Esq.    Svo.  price  S«.  6d, 

*,*  This  volume  attempts  to  investigate, 
critically,  the  questions  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  its  writer's  own 
meaning:  historically,  the  Jewish,  and  nou- 
Jewish,  records,  including  all  the  yet  de* 
cyphered  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  of  the 
period :  politically,  the  constitution  and 
condition  of  the  Jewish  Kingdom,  and  the 
working  of  the  former  at  home  by  states- 
manship and  popular  opinion,  and  abroad 
by  wars,  alliances,  and  commerce:  and  rtf- 
ligiously,  the  lessons  which  (applicable  to 
all  mankind)  were  deduced  from  the  events 
of  their  own  times  by  the  Prophets,  whose 
office  is  illustrated  by  its  analogies  with 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators,  and 
the  modern  speakers,  preachers,  and  writers  • 

*'  The  production  of  a  man  of  learning 
and  independent  thinking.... The  historian, 
the  politician,  and  the  divine,  may  read  it 
with  advantage*'' — British  Quarterly  Re» 
view. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  post  Svo.  price  1«. 
MIRACLES  and  SCIENCE. 

Tagart.— Locke's  Writings  and 

Piiilosophyhistiirically  considered, and  vin- 
dicated from  the  Charge  of  contributing  to 
the  Scepticism  of  Hume.  Bv  Edward  Ta- 
gart, F.S.A.,  F.L.S.    Svo.   i2«.6flf. 

Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials ;  containingvarious  ori(;inal  and  use- 
ful Formulae,  specially  applied  to  Tubular 
Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron 
Beams,  etc.  By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S. 
Svo.  price  5«.  6if. 

Tayler.— Christian  Aspects  of 

Faith  and  Duty ;  Twenty  Discourses.  By 
John  James  Tayler,  B.A.  Second  Edi-, 
tivn.    Post  Svo.  7s.  6rf. 

Taylor  .—Loyola :  and  Jesuitism 

in  its  Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Taylor. 
Post  Svo.  with  a  Medallion,  price  10«.  M. 

Taylor.-WesleyandMethodism. 

By  Isaac  Taylor.  Post  Svo.  with  a  Por- 
trait, price  iOs.  6d. 

Tegoborski.— Commentaries  on 

the  Productive  Forces  of  Russia.  By  L. 
De  Tegoborski,  Privy-Councillor  and 
Member  ot  the  Imperial  Council  of  Russia. 
Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  Hs, 

ThirlwalL-The  History  of 

Greece.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Con  nop 
Thirlwall).  An  improved  Library  Edition  ; 
with  Maps.   8  vols.  Svo.  price  <^. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  S  vols.  fcp.  Svo.,  with 
Vignette  Titles,  price  285. 
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THE   TRAVELLER'S   LIBRARY, 

To  be  completed  in  50  Volumes,  price  2«.  6rf.  each.   Comprising  books  of  valuable  information 

and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a  form  adapted  for  reading  while  Travelling,  and  also  of  a 
character  that  will  render  them  worthy  of  preservation. 

Vol.  *•  *'• 

I.    ilACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE 3    6 

2. ESSAYS  on  PITT  &  CHATHAM,  RANKE  &  GLADSTONE    ..2  6 

3.    LAING'S  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY   ^    6 

4%    IDA  PFEIFFER'S   LADY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD    2    6 

5.  EOTHEN  ;  or,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST 2    6 

6.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON    ....  2    6 

7.  HUC'S  TRAVELS    IN  TARTARY  and  THIBET 2    6 

8.  THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS    2    6 

9.  WERNE'S   AFRICAN    WANDERINGS     - 2    6 

10.  Mrs.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA 2    6 

11.  JERRMANN'S   PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG 2    6 

12.  The  Rbv.G.   R.  GLEIG'S   LEIPSIC   CAMPAIGN     2     6 

13.  HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES     2    6 

14.  SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S   SHIPWRECK 2    6 

15.  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRE-D'ARMES      2    6 

16.  OUR  COAL-FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS «...»«......  2    6 

17.  M'CULLOCH'S  LONDON;  and  GIRONIERE'S  PHILIPPINES 2    6 

18.  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  ;  and  SOUTHEY'S  LOVE  STORY    2    6 

.^    /LORD  CARLISLE'S  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES;  and  JEFFREY'S"!  «    g 

*''•  1        ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON  / 

20.  HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY     2    6 

21.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION    ....  2    6 

22.  MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON;  and   LIFE  of   MARSHAL  TURENNE  2    6 

23.  RANKE'S  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMILIAN;  and  TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM  2    6 
^,    fBARROW'S  CONTINKNTAL  TOUR  ;  and  FERGUSON'S  SWISS  MEN)  «    g 

24.  \        and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS J 

«.    fSOUVESTRE'S    ATTIC   PHILOSOPHER    in  PARIS    and    WORKING!  «    - 

20' X       MAN'S  CONFESSIONS / * 

«     fMACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON,  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATISTS;!  „    - 

26.  \        and  liis  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM    J^ 

(SHIRLEY  BROOKS'S  RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH;  and  Dr.  KEMP»S\  ,    - 

27.  I       INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT    ; J ^    ^ 

28.  LANMAN'S  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA 2    6 

29.  RUSSIA.     By  the  MARQUIS  De  CUSTINE 3    6 

30.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  1 2    6 

fBODENSTEDT   and    WAGNER'S    SCHAMYL ;   and    M'CULLOCH'Sl  «    ^ 

31.  I        RUSSIA  and  TURKEY    ./ ^    ^ 

324    LAING'S  NOTES  of  a  TRAVELLER,  First  Series    2    6 

33.  DURRIEU'S  MOROCCO;  and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM    2    6 

34.'    RAMBLES  in  ICELAND.    By  PLINY  MILES 2    6 

35.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITHS  WRITINGS,  Vol.  11 2    6 

fHAYWARDS  ESSAYS  on  CHESTERFIELD  and  SELWYN;  and  MISSI  „    r 

36.  I       FANNY  MAYNE'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES / ^    ^ 

37.  CORNWALL:  its  MINES,  MINERS,  and  SCENERY 2    6 

38.  DANIEL  DE  FOE  and  CHARLES  CHURCHILL.    By  JOHN  FORSTER,  Esq.  2    6 

39.  GREGOROVIUS'S  CORSICA.    Translated  by  R.  MARTINEAU,  M.A 3    6 

„  (FRANCIS  ARAGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    Translated  bv  the  Rev.  B.  POWELLl  „    « 

40. 1         PRINTING:  Its  ANTECEDENTS,  ORIGIN,  and  RESULTS.    By  A.  STARKJ  "*    ^ 

41.  MASON'S  LIFE  with  the  ZULUS  of  NATAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA 2    6 

42.  FORESTER'S  RAMBLES  in  NORWAY g    6 

(BAINES'S  VISIT  TO  THE  VAUDOIS  of  PIEDMONT           \  _    ^ 

43.  (spencer's  RAILWAY  MORALS  andRAILWAY  POLICYf *    ^ 

44.  HUTCHINSON'S  NIGER,  TSHADDA,  and  BINUE  EXPLORATION 2    6 

45.  WILBERFORCE'S  BRAZIL  and  the  SLAVE  TRADE   2    C 

.„    (Mr.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  FREDERICK  the  GREAT,  and  HALLAM'Sl  .    ^ 

46.  I        CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  /••  *    6 

47.  VON  TSCHUDI'S  SKETCHES  of  NATURE  in  the  ALPS 2    6 

(Mr.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  CROKER'S  EDITION  of  BOSWELL'S  LIFF\  «    « 

^•\        o//OHASOiV«  With  Mrs.  PlOZZrS  ANECDOTES  of  Dr.  JOHNSON  ../  ^^ 
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Thomson,  (The  Rev.  W.)-The 

Atoninjj  Work  of  Christ,  viewed  in  relation 
to  some  current  theories  ;  in  eight  Bampton 
Lectures,  with  numerous  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Thomson  ,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.    8vo.  price  Ss, 

Thomson  (The  Rev.W.)— An  Out- 
line of  the  Laws  of  Thought:  Being  a 
Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Lugic.  By 
the  Rev.  W.Thomson,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7«.  6rf. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest, 

at  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-half,  and  Five 
percent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thou- 
sand, and  from  I.  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular 
progression  of  Single  Days;  with  Interest 
at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  toTwelve 
Months, and  from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also, 
numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time, 
and  Discounts.    New  Edition.  12mo.  8». 

Thomson's  Seasons.  Edited  by 

Bolton  Cornev,  Esq.  Illustrated  with 
Seventy-seven  fine  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  bv  Members  of  the  EtchingClub. 
*  Square  crown  8vo.  price  2l».  cloth;  or,36«. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Thornbury.  —  Shakspear  e's 

England:  or,  a  bketch  of  our  Social  His- 
tory during  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  By 
G.  W.Thornburv,  Esq,,  Author  of  His- 
torv  of  the  Buccaneers,  etc.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  [Just  ready. 

The  Thumb  Bible  ?  or,  Verbum 

Sempiternum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an 
Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the 
Edition,  of  1693,  bound  and  clasped.  In 
64mo.  price  Eighteenpence. 

Tooke.-History  of  Prices  and 

of  the  State  of  the  Circulation,  from  1847  to 
the  close  of  1855.  By  Thomas  Tookb, 
F.R.S.  With  Contributions  by  William 
Newmarch.  Being  the  Fifth  and  conclud- 
ing Volume  of  the  work;  with  an  Index  to 
the  whole  work.    Svo.  LJuat  ready. 

Townsend.— Modem  State  Tri- 
als, revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and 
Notes.  By  W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Q.C.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  30«. 

TroUope.  —  The  Warden.     By 

Anthony  Trollopk.    PostSvo.  105.  6rf. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  His- 
tory of  the  worw,  attempted  to  be  Philo- 
sophically considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Son.  New  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 
3  vols,  post  Svo.  price  3I».  6rf. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  ofEng- 

laud  during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising 
the  Reigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Accession  of  Henry  Vlll.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner.  4  vols. 
Svo.  price  50«. 


Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the 

Anglo'Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 
3  vols.  Svo.  price  36«. 

Dr.  Turton'sManual  ofthe  Land 

and  Freshwater  Shells  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. New  Edition  with  considerable  Ad- 
ditions ;  by  John  £dw\rd  Gray.  With 
Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  Plates.  Post 
Svo.  price  15<. 

Tuson.— The  British  Consul's 

Manual ;  Being  a  Practical  Guide  for  Con- 
suls, as  well  as  for  the  Merchant,  Ship- 
owner, and  Master  Mariner,  in  all  their 
Consular  Transactions  ;  and  containing  the 
Commercial  Treaties  between  Oreat  Bri- 
tain and  Foreign  Countries,  brought  down 
to  the  present  date.  By  E.  W.  A.  Tuson, 
of  the  Inner  Temple;  Chancellor  of  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Consulate-General  in 
London.    Svo.  price  155. 

Twining. -Types  and  Figures 

of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by  the  Art  of  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miss  Louisa 
TwiNTNO,  Author  of  A'yOT^oh  and  Emblems 
of  Mediteval  ChrhtianArt.  With54PlateSy 
comprising  207  Figures.    Post  4to.  21«, 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures  and  Mines :  Containing  a 
clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  Fourth  Edition, much  enlarged; 
with  all  the  Information  comprised  in  the 
Supplement  of  Recent  Improvements 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  and 
incorporated :  most  of  the  Articles  being 
entirely  re- written,  and  many  New  Articles 
now  first  added.  With  nearly  1,600  Wood- 
cuts.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  60«. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court, 

Aristocracy,  and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By 
Dr.  E.  Vehsk.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Franz  Demmler.    2  vols,  post  Svo. 

^Nearly  ready. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural 

History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Wa- 
terton, Esq.  With  an  Autobiography  of 
the  Author  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  lOt. 

Separately:  Vol.  I.  (First  Series), o«.64f. 
Vol.  U.   (Second  Series),  4*.6rf. 

Webster  and  Parkes'S  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Domestic  Economy;  comprising 
such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately 
connected  with  Housekeeping;  As,  The 
Construction  of  Domeaiic  Edifices,  with 
the  Modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and 
Lighting  them— A  Description  of  the  vari- 
ous Articlesof  Furniture,  with  the  Nature 
oftheir  Materials— Duties  of  Servants,  etc. 
New  Edition;  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts, 
Svo.  price  o0<. 

Weld.— A  Vacation  Tour  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada.  By  C .  R.  Welp, 
Barrister-at-Law,  Post  Svo.  with  Route 
Map,  lOi.  6</. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  and  Co. 


West  (Dr.)— Lectures   on    the 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By 
Charles  Wbst,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Third  Edition^ 
revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  14«. 

Wheeler  CH.  MJ— A  Popular 

Harmony  of  the  Bible,  Historic.iily  and 
Chronologically  arranged.  By  Henry  M. 
Wheeler,  Author  of  Hebrew  Jur  Aduitt, 
etc.    Fcp,  8vo.  5s. 

Wheeler  (J.  TJ~The  Life  and 

Travels  of  Herodotus  in  the  Fifth  Century 
before  Christ :  An  imaginary  Biography, 
founded  on  fact,  illustrative  of  the  History, 
Manners,  Religion,  Literature,  Arts,  and 
Social  Condition  of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Scythians, 
and  other  Ancient  Nations  in  the  Times  of 
Pericles  and  Nehemiah.  By  J.  Talboys 
Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with 
Map,  price  21 «. 

Wheeler. —  The  Geography   of 

Herodotus  Developed,  Explained,  and  Illus- 
trated from  Modem  Researches  and  Dis- 
coveries. By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler, 
F.R.G  S.    With  Maps  and  Plans.     8vo.  I89. 

Whitelocke.  —  Journal   of  the 

Swedish  Embassy  in  the  years  1653  and 
1654,  impartially  written  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor, BuLSTRODE  Whitelocke  ;  and  first 
published  from  the  original  MS.  by  Dr.  C. 
Morton,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum.  A  New  Edition,  revised  byHenry 
Reeve,  Esq.,  F.S. A.    2  vols.  8vo.  24». 

Whittingham.— Notes  on  the 

late  Expedition  against  the  Russian  Settle- 
ments in  Eastern  Siberia:  and  a  Visit  to 
Japan  and  to  the  Shores  ofTartary  and  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  By  Captain  Bernard 
Whittingham,  Royal  Engineers.  PostSvo. 
with  Chart,  price  H)s.6d. 

Willich's   Popular  Tables  for 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Lease- 
hold, and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines, 
etc.  Third  Edition^  with  additional  Tables 
of  Natural  or  Hyperbolic  Logarithms,  Tri- 
gonometry, Astronomy,  (leography,  etc. 
Post  8vo.  price  9*.— Supplement,  price  la. 

Lady  Willoughby 's  Diary  (1635 

to  1663).  Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound 
in  the  style  of  the  Period  to  which  The 
Diary  refers.  New  Edition  ;  in  Two  Parts. 
Square  fcp. 8vo. price  8«.  each,  boards;  or, 
bound  in  morocco,  18«.  each. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Per- 
sons, and  comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters 
from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter.  A  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  down  to  the 
Present  Day,  by  Sir  John  E.  Kardley 
WiLMOT,  Bart.    12mo.  69. 6d, 


Wilson.— Britannica  Bryologia: 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematicallv  arranged  and  de- 
scribed according  to  the  method  of  Bruch 
and  Schimper;  with  61  illustrative  Plates, 
including  25  new  ones  engraved  for  the 
present  work.  Beine  a  New  Edition,  with 
many  Additions  anu  Alterations,  of  the 
Muscologia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker 
and  Taylor.  By  Wil-..am  Wjlson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Warrington  Nat  cal  History 
Society.  8vo.  42».  ;  or,  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  £A.  4». 

Woods.-The  Past  Campaign: 

A  Sketch  of  the  War  in  the  East  from 'the 
Departure  of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Reduction 
of  Sebastopol.  By  N.  A.  Woons,  late  Spe- 
cial Correspondent  to  the  Morning  Herald 
at  the  Seat  of  War.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21«. 

Yonge.— A  New  English-Greek 

Lexicon:  Containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  Authority.  By  C. 
D.  YoNGE,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected.    Post  4to.  price  2U. 

Yonge's   New   Latin    Gradus: 

Containing  every  Word  used  by  the  Poets 
of  good  Authority.  By  Authority  and  for 
the  Use  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester, 
Harrow,  Charterhouse,  and  Rngby  Schools ; 
King's  College,  London;  and  Marlborough 
College.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised 
and  corrected.  Post  8vo.  price  9».— Appen- 
dix of  Epithets  classified  according  to  their 
English  meaning,  price  3s.  6rf., 

Youatt-— The  Horse.    By  Wil- 

LiAM  YouATT.  With  a  Treatise  of  Draught. 
A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings from  Designs  by  William  Harvey. 
(Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should 
be  ordered).    8vo.  price  lOs. 

Youatt.— The  Dog.  By  William 

YouATT.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  William  Har- 
vey.   8vo.  6s. 

Young.-The  Mysterj  of  Time  5 

or,  the  All  in  All :  A  Search  for  L'ght  and 
Right.  By  the  Rev.  John  Young,  LL.D., 
formerly  of  Albion  Chapel,  Moorfields. 
Post  8vo.  [Just  ready, 

Young.-The  Christ  of  History : 

An  Argument  grounded  in  the  Facts  oi  His 
Life  on  Earth.  By  the  Rev.  John  Yocno, 
LL.D.,  formerly  of  Albion  Chapel,  Moor- 
fields.    Post  8vo.   7s.  6d. 

Zumpt's   Larger  Grammar   of 

the  Latin  Language.  Translated  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  English  Students,  by  Dr. 
L.  ScHMiTZ,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh:  With  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections  by  the  Author  and 
Translator.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.    8vo. price  14«. 


iMarch,  1856. 
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London:  Printed  by  M.  Mason,  Ivy  Lane*  rateruoster  Row. 
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